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PREFACE. 


So  many  Works  have  appeared  on  the  subject  of  Domestic  Medicine, 
since  the  publication  of  Buchan’s  well-known  treatise,  that  some  apology  seems 
necessary  for  venturing  on  so  beaten  a track.  If,  however,  the  productions  of 
authors,  who  have  endeavoured  to  enlighten  unprofessional  readers  on  medical 
subjects,  be  examined,  it  will  generally  be  found,  that  they  are  too  scientific,  or 
too  diffuse,  to  answer  the  purpose ; and  that,  in  most  cases,  they  merely  present  the 
limited  experience  of  an  individual  practitioner.  To  remedy  these  deficiencies  is 
the  object  of  the  present  work,  which,  though  far  less  bulky  in  size  than  any  of  its 
contemporaries,  will  be  found,  by  a comprehensive  and  economical  mode  of 
printing,  to  contain  the  same  quantity  of  information,  and  that  information  of 
the  very  best  kind,  being  deduced  from  the  actual  practice  of  the  most  eminent 
medical  men  of  the  present  day. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  admitted,  that  any  attempt  to  supersede 
altogether,  the  physician,  the  surgeon,  or  the  general  practitioner,  would  be 
absurd,  yet  a knowledge  of  the  incipient  forms  of  disease,  and  the  modes  of 
treatment,  must  be  of  incalculable  utility.  Howard,  the  celebrated  philan- 
thropist, says,  that  Every  man  must  be  his  own  physician;  he  must 
prescribe  for,  and  practice  on,  himself;” — and  the  personal  observation  of  every 
individual  would  shew,  how  desirable  a knowledge  of  even  the  mere  elementary 
principles  of  medicine  would  prove  to  him.  Slight  indispositions,  and  those  of  a 
more  serious  nature,  are  often  marked  at  the  commencement  by  similar  symp- 
toms; and  the  general  reluctance  to  call  in  medical  assistance  till  the  disease  has 
assumed  a more  decided  character,  occasions  many  fatal  results,  which  a timely 
application  might  have  averted  ; but  it  frequently  happens  that  when  the  moment 
of  accident  or  sickness  arrives,  persons  are  totally  at  a loss  as  to  the  best  course 
to  be  pursued,  and  while  the  favourable  crisis  escapes,  they  do  nothing,  or 
employ, — ignorantly  of  course, — the  worst  possible  means. 

To  supply  the  requisite  information,  to  enable  the  patient  or  his  friends  to 
decide  correctly  on  his  symptoms  and  to  prescribe  with  safety,  this  little  volume 
has  been  composed.  The  correctness  of  its  information  may  be  relied  on,  for 
it  presents  the  combined  experience  of  the  most  celebrated  practitioners ; and 
perspicuity  has  been  so  much  studied,  that  all  technicalities  have  been  carefully 
avoided,  and  the  plainest  and  most  simple  language  resorted  to  throughout,  the 
great  object  being  to  impart  sound  instruction,  on  the  most  economical  plan, 
to  a numerous  class  of  readers. 
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PART  I. 

ON  DIET  AND  REGIMEN. 


THE  importance  of  the  subject  of  Diet,  and 
its  immediate  application  to  the  health  an 
comfort  of  every  individual,  are  too  well  known 
to  require  comment.  Errors  in  diet  are  the 
great  source  of  disease ; amendment  of  diet  is 
the  basis  of  recovery.  Medicine  may  relieve, 
or  suspend,  the  majority  of  diseases ; but 
cine  can  never  cure  without  the  aid  ot 

regimen.*  . i r j 

With  very  few  exceptions,  animals  take  tood 

at  intervals,  and  retain  it  in  their  stomach  for 
a considerable  time,  where  it  undergoes  a 
chemical  change,  which  constitutes  the  function 
of  digestion,— the  first  step  in  the  general  process 
by  which  animal  matter  is  formed.  The  human 
stomach  resembles  a very  large  leathern  bottle, 
and  is  capable,  in  the  adult,  of  containing 
upwards  of  three  quarts  of  water,  and  has  two 
openings  j the  superior  opening  is  connected 
with  the  gullet,  and  the  inferior  descerids  some- 
what into  the  cavity  of  the  first  small  intestine. 
The  stomach  is  amply  furnished  with  nerves 
from  each  nervous  system,  whence  arises  its 
great  sensibility,  by  which  it  is  so  readily 
affected  by  all  kinds  of  stimuli,  whether  exter- 
nal or  internal.  The  gastric  juice  is  the 
principal  agent  in  digestion  ; it  penetrates,  in 
every  direction,  the  alimentary  mass,  alters 
its  inward  composition,  and  imparts  to  it 
qualities  very  different  from  those  which  it 
possessed  before  this  mixture  took  place.  The 
food  taken  in  remains  for  a longer  or  shorter 
time  in  the  stomach,  according  as  it  yields 
more  or  less  readily  to  the  changes  it  has  to 
undergo ; and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  men- 
strual power  of  the  gastric  juice,  various  sub- 
stances have  been  recommended ; viz.  sea-salt, 
spices,  mustard,  scurvy  grass,  horse-radish, 
capers,  wine,  spirits  in  small  quantities,  old 
cheese,  sugar,  several  bitters,  &c.  During 
health,  the  stomach  does  not  transmit  the  diges- 
tible parts  of  the  food  before  they  are  converted 
into  a pulp,  which  usually  passes  the  lower 
orifice  of  the  stomach,  between  three  and  six 
hours  after  the  food  is  taken.  The  bile  is  secreted 

* “I  say  it  is  horribly  absurd,  and  I have  no  patience 
to  hear  and  see  what  I do,  as  if  medicine  could  cure  a 
disease.  Now,  what  are  medicines  ? They  are  the 
means  which  we  employ  to  correct  faulty  actions  in 
the  various  functions  of  the  body,” — Mr^Abernethy, 


by  the  liver,  and  separates  itself  into  two 
portions,  the  one  serous,  the  other  resinous ; 
the  latter  combines  with  the  excrement,  tinges, 
and  is  discharged  with  it ; the  former  is  probably 
carried  back  to  the  blood.  Healthy  bile  is  of  a 
yellow-green  colour ; of  a plastic  consistence, 
like  thin  oil;  and  when  very  much  agitated,  it 
will  froth  like  soap  and  water : its  taste  is  bitter, 
and  its  smell  is  somewhat  like  musk.  The  food, 
being  changed  by  a series  of  decompositions, 
applies  itself  to  the  organs  of  nutrition,  and 
this  function  may  be  considered  as  the  comple- 
tion of  assimilation.  ‘^But,  digestion,  though 
it  effects  a decomposition  of  our  food,  and  a 
recombination  of  its  parts,  is  not  a chemical  pro- 
cess. Digestion  is  a vital  operation,  which  is 
evident  from  all  its  phenomena.  The  arteries 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines  act  with  increased 
energy ; the  muscular  tunic  is  irritable,  and 
the  sensibility  of  the  whole  apparatus  is 
augmented.’** 

DIET. 

When  it  is  considered  how  much  depends 
upon  the  selection,  preservation,  and  right 
ordering  of  our  food,  it  will  cease  to  be  matter 
of  surprise,  that  more  than  an  ordinary  share 
of  experience  is  requisite  to  adapt  it  to  the 
purposes  of  the  animal  economy.  All  food  is 
either  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin;  and  as  the 
nourishment  of  all  animals  can  be  traced  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
principle  of  all  nutrition  exists  in  vegetablesf . 
In  the  stomach,  vegetable  food  generally  displays 
a tendency  to  acescency,  while  animal  food  tends 
towards  putrefaction  J.  Facility  of  solution  is 
easily  gained  from  vegetable  food ; but  heavi- 
ness is  the  consequence  of  a quantity  of  that  of 

‘“Diet  and  Digestion,”  by  C.  T.  Thackrah,  Esq. 
surgeon. 

+ Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  “though  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  vegetable  which  does  not  afford  nourishment 
to  some  species  of  animal  or  other,  yet,  with  regard 
to  mankind,  a very  considerable  distinction  is  to  be 
made.  Those  vegetables  which  are  of  a mild,  agreeable 
taste,  are  proper  nourishment;  while  those  of  an  acrid, 
bitter,  and  nauseous  nature,  are  highly  improper.” 

tThe  world  is  indebted  to  M.  Lowitz,  of  Peters- 
burgh,  for  the  discovery  of  the  properties  of  charcoal 
to  restore  sweetness  to  flesh  beginning  to  be  tainted,  as 
also  for  the  means  of  purifying  water.  Tainted  meat 
can  be  recovered  by  being  immersed  in  oxymuriatic 
acid  gas 
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the  animal,  and  is  a much  long-er  time  under 
the  action  of  the  digestive  system.  The  com- 
bination of  a vegetable  and  animal  diet  is  best 
suited  to  preserve  a perfect  state  of  health  and 
strength.  In  hot  climates,  a vegetable  diet 
may  be  carried  to  a great  extent  without  injury  ; 
while  the  northern  nations  almost  entirely  sub- 
sist on  animal  food.  Those  who  use  much 
bodily  labour  require  a greater  proportion  of 
animal  food  than  those  who  are  mentally  occu- 
pied; for,  whoever  would  keep  his  mind  acute 
and  penetrating,  should  rather  exceed  on  the 
side  of  the  vegetable.  In  the  first  stage  of  life, 
(as  far  as  regards  the  strength  of  the  body,) 
animal  food  is  scarcely  ever  necessary  for  this 
purpose  ;*  in  manhood,  when  exposed  to  active 
scenes,  it  is  more  appropriate ; and  even  in  the 
decline  of  life,  some  portion  is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  vigour  of  the  body.  “ During  the 
period  of  growth,  (observes  an  able  writer,) f 
the  nutritious  quality  of  aliment  is  especially 
important  : a mild  diet  is  most  suitable  for 
children.  The  most  scrupulous  attention  to 
temperance  and  simplicity  of  diet  is  demanded 
in  the  middle  period  of  life.  Age  requires 
fooc|.  in  small  quantity,  but  it  must  be  nu- 
tritious and  soluble.  At  every  period,  and  in 
every  state,  the  diet  should  be  accommodated 
to  the  power  of  the  digestive  organs.  This  is 
considerably  reduced  in  the  advance  of  life  • 
and  the  work  allotted  to  it  should  be  propor- 
tionately small,  and  of  easy  execution.”  There 
are  some  diseases  which  are  aggravated  by  the 
use  of  animal  food;  among  the  most  remarkable 
may  be  mentioned  the  gout,  which,  when  in 
the  system,  and  does  not  make  its  appearance 
with  inflammation  in  the  extremities,  is  attended 
with  pernicious  effects  by  its  attacks  upon  the 
stomach,  head,  lungs,  &c.  The  quantity  of 
food  necessary  for  different  persons  fnust  greatly 
depend  on  their  habits,  and  on  the  state°of  the 
stomach  itself.  The  appetite  is  generally  the 
best  indicator  of  health ; satiety  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  repletion,  and  before  this  takes 
place,  the  stomach  gives  timely  notice.  The 
strong,  robust,  and  active  require  a larger 
quantity  of  food  than  the  weakly  and  delicate. 
Women  require  less  solid  food  than  men ; and 
every  one  should  take  a smaller  quantity  in 
summer  than  during  the  cold  in  winter.  During 
the  time  of  disease,  the  greatest  care  is  necessa- 
*”3^  ii  for  it  is  impossible  (says  Dr.  Armstrong) 
to  sustain  the  strength  of  a patient  in  fever, 
by  strong  food;  you  might  as  well  try  to  build 
up  a house  in  flames;”  and  the  same  distin- 
guished physician  refers  the  causes  of  relapses 
principally  to  excess  in  diet  and  drink. — The 
periods  for  eating  deserve  some  attention.  The 
habit  which  leaves  the  great  bulk  of  the  day 


*See  the  article  - u 
t Mr.  Thackrah  on  ^ 

articles  “Inflammation,” 
Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  Fever, 
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without  a meal,  and  then  crowds  two  or  three 
together,  is  manifestly  bad.  Heavy  suppers 
are  mostly  improper  ; they  cannot  be  digested 
before  bed-time,  and  the  operation  of  the 
stomach  must  be  imperfect  when  the  nervous 
functions  are  reduced  or  abolished.  Three  or 
four  meals  during  the  day,  at  regular  intervals, 
will  generally  suit  the  digestive  organs.~The 
natural  or  healthy  appetite  is  satisfied  with  the 
most  simple  diet ; the  artificial  appetite  can 
only  be  excited  by  highly-seasoned  dishes, 
pickles,  sauces,  &c. ; and  the  habitual  appetite 
accustoms  itself  to  take  food  at  stated  periods, 
without  feeling  the  least  relish.  It  has  been 
truly  observed,  that  “ temperance  is  the  best 
physician  ; ” and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
there  is  a peculiar  power  in  the  stomach  to 
select  the  nutritive  parts  from  those  which  are 
baneful,  and  to  secrete  these  alone  into  the 
system  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  waste 
of  the  animal  economy. 

SELECTION  OF  FOOD.* 

Animal  substances  are  generally  safe  articles 
of  food ; and  the  flesh  of  full-grown  animals  is 
much  more  digestible  and  nutritious  than  that  of 
their  young ; and  as  it  respects  the  larger  animals, 
this  rule  is  without  an  exception.  In  proportion, 
generally,  to  the  age  of  an  animal,  the  flesh,  is 
coarse  or  delicate  ; but,  the  beef  of  the  larger 
breed  of  oxen  is  always  preferable.  Beef  and 
mutton  are  more  easily  digested  than  veal  or 
lamb ; yet  it  is  sometimes  proper  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  latter,  in  the  case  of  patients 
who  are  convalescent  from  acute  diseases.  It 
is  considered  in  chronic  diseases  and  in  health, 
that  a solid  diet  is  more  digestible,  and  better 
than  a fluid  one ; but,  in  acute  diseases,  it  is 
the  reverse.  Generally  speaking,  the  flesh  of 
tame  animals  is  more  wholesome  than  that  of 
wild,  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds  than  birds,  and 
that  of  birds  than  fishes.  All  salted  meats  are 
difficult  of  digestion,  and  therefore,  may  be 
considered  as  unwholesome.  The  animals  most 
commonly  used  for  the  purpose  of  food,  are 
the  common  bull  and  cow,  the  sheep,  the  calf, 
the  lamb,  the  common  stag,  the  fallow-deer, 
the  domestic  boar  and  sow,  the  hare  and  rabbit, 
the  turtle,  and  various  kinds  of  birds  and 
fishes.  The  flesh  of  the  ox  is  a nourishing 
food,  and  constitutes  a considerable  part  of  the 
diet  of  Great  Britain.  Cow-beef  is  not  so 
tender  or  nourishing  as  ox-beef;  and  the  flesh 
of  the  bull  has  a disagreeable  smell,  and  is 
difficult  of  solution  in  the  stomach.  The 
flesh  of  the  calf  is  less  nutritious  than  that 

*“A  man’s  own  observation,  what  he  finds  good 
of,  is  the  best  physic  to  preserve  health ; and  it  is  a 
safer  conclusion  to  say  ‘this  agreeth  not  well  with  me, 
therefore,  I will  not  continue  it;’  than  this,  ‘I  find 
no  offence  of  this,  therefore,  I may  use  it;’  for  strength 
of  nature,  in  youth,  passeth  over  many  excesses 
which  are  owing  a man  till  his  age.” — Lord  Bacon 
“ On  Regimen  ” 
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of  the  grown  animal:  it  is  tender,  but  not 
easily  digested,  and  is  highly  improper  in  all 
stomach  complaints.  Patients  convalescent 
from  an  attack  of  fever,  and  those  who  have 
a disposition  to  bleeding  from  the  lungs  or 
elsewhere,  may  be  allowed  to  diet  either  from 
the  juicy  kidney-piece  or  the  breast,  with  the 
use  of  a little  acid.  The  flesh  of  mutton  is 
universally  considered  to  be  the  most  nutritious 
of  animal  food  ; and  is,  probably,  the  most  in 
use.  Wether  mutton  is  usually  preferred,  as  it 
is  the  sweetest  and  easiest  of  digestion  ; for  ewe- 
mutton  is  generally  tough  and  coarse.  The 
flesh  of  the  ram  is  seldom  eaten,  on  account  of 
its  strong  and  disagreeable  taste.  The  flesh 
of  the  house-lamb,  from  its  being  raised  in 
an  unnatural  manner,  may  be  considered  as 
unwholesome.  If  the  lamb  were  allowed  to 
suck  for  five  or  six  months,  the  meat  would 
be  light  and  nutritious,  and  occasionally  ser- 
viceable to  persons  labouring  under  indigestion, 
as  also  to  those  who  are  convalescent  from 
acute  diseases. — The  fallow  deer  should  not 
be  killed  until  the  month  of  August,  when  it 
will  be  found  to  be  the  fattest  and  best  fla- 
voured : the  flesh  is  generally  digestible  and 
nutritious. — Pork  is  a savoury  food,  and  affords 
a strong  nourishment  to  those  persons  who 
lead  an  active  or  laborious  life.  It  is  not  easily 
digested,  and  if  too  frequently  used,  will  pro- 
duce great  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
eruptions  of  the  skin,  &c.  The  sucking  pig 
is  considered  a delicacy,  and  ta  be  more  whole- 
some than  the  larger  animal ; but  all  writers 
agree  that  it  is  difficult  of  digestion. — Bacon 
is  a coarse  and  heavy  food,  and  only  fit  to  be 
used  by  the  labourer;  many  serious  diseases 
may  arise  from  its  too  frequent  use. — The  flesh 
of  the  rabbit  is  more  delicate  than  that  of  the 
hare,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  nourishing.  The 
wild  rabbit  is  more  digestible  and  palatable  than 
the  domesticated.  The  turtle  is  a nourishing 
and  palatable  food ; and  the  esculent  frog, 
though  not  very  nutritious,  the  taste  approaches 
much  to  that  of  a chicken.  The  flesh  of  the 
young  rook  is  very  similar  to  the  pigeon, 
but  is  rather  inferior  in  flavour  and  digesti- 
bility. The  following  are  of  easy  digestion,  and 
are  consequently  nutritious  :--the  pheasant,  the 
partridge,  the  common  fowl,  the  guinea  hen, 
the  turkey,  the  quail,  the  common  pigeon,  the 
lark,  the  blackbird,  and  the  thrush.  The  swan, 
the  goose,  the  widgeon,  the  teal,  and  the  wild 
and  tame  duck,  are  not  easy  of  solution  in  the 
stomach,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  sparingly 
used. — Custom  and  convenience  have  given  the 
preference  to  the  eggs  of  the  common  hen,  the 
duck,  and  the  guinea  hen ; yet  it  is  probable 
that  the  eggs  of  all  the  birds  just  enumerated, 
might  be  employed  as  food.  Raw  eggs  are  gently 
laxative,  and  very  serviceable  in  jaundice  and 
obstructed  liver ; and  those  of  the  granivorous 
species  (especially  the  common  fowl)  afford 
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a strengthening  food,  and  are  nourishing  to  the 
consumptive  patient,and  to  those  who  are  ex- 
hausted by  immediate  evacuations.  The  egg 
should  be  boiled  only  so  long  as  is  necessary  to 
slightly  coagulate  the  greater  part  of  the  white, 
without  depriving  the  yolk  of  its  fluidity.* — 
Many  objections  have  been  raised  against  the 
use  of  fish;  its  wholesomeness  is  much  disputed. 
In  the  opinion  of  some  persons  it  is  a most  de- 
licious food  ; and  according  to  others,  it  is  said 
to  be  without  either  strength  or  substance.  Fish 
is  certainly  not  adapted  to  be  the  sole  diet  of  the 
laborious ; yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  for- 
tunate to  have  such  a resource  for  food  when  any 
exigency  may  require  its  aid.  Altogether,  fish, 
compared  with  flesh,  is  less  nourishing,  and 
generally  more  difficult  of  digestion  ; and  it  has 
a stronger  tendency  to  putrefaction.-f  In  a 
fresh  state,  sauces  and  pickles  of  an  acid  nature 
are  employed,  and  if  the  fish  be  dried,  the  action 
of  the  stomach  is  best  promoted  by  salt  and 
spices.  The  process  of  “ crimping,”  is  performed 
in  the  following  manner  ; and  if  the  rigid  con- 
tractions of  death  have  not  taken  place,  it  is 
usually  attended  with  success  : — “ the  sea-fish 
destined  for  crimping  are  usually  struck  on  the 
head  when  caught,  which,  it  is  said,  protracts 
the  term  of  this  capability ; and  the  muscles 
which  retain  this  property  longest  are  those 
about  the  head.  Many  transverse  sections  of 
the  muscles  being  made,  and  the  fish  immersed 
in  cold  water,  the  contractions  called  cnmping 
take  place  in  about  five  minutes ; buT^if  the 
mass  be  large,  it  often  requires  about  thirty 
minutes  to  complete  the  process. It  has 
been  observed,  that  the  effect  is  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  vivaciousness  of  the  fish. 
The  object  of  crimping  is  to  retard  the  natural 
stiffening  of  the  muscles,  and  by  the  sudden 
application  of  cold  water,  to  excite  it  in  the 
greatest  possible  degree. — The  cod,  the  turbot, 
the  plaice,  the  whiting,  the  dory,  the  sole, 
'the  flounder,  and  the  herring,  are  the  most 
digestible  and  nutritive  fish;  but,  salmon 
and  mackerel  are  very  difficult  of  digestion. 
— The  sick  or  the  delicate  should  never  eat 
stewed  oysters,  as  they  are  very  indigestible  ; 
but  if  they  be  eaten  in  a raw  state,  they  may 
be  more  easily  digested,  and  are  sometimes  ser- 
viceable to  the  weak  and  consumptive.  Persons 
affected  with  habitual  costiveness  may  diet  on 
oysters,  as  they  are  attended  with  a laxative 
effect.  But  a very  small  quantity  of  vinegar 
should  be  used  by  those  who  eat  oysters,  unless 
they  be  labouring  under  consumption.  Most 
kinds  of  shell-fish  are  difficult  of  digestion. 

* Eggs  may  be  preserved  for  a considerable  period, 
by  simply  rubbing  a little  butter  over  the  shells.  The 
process  is  best  performed  when  the  eggs  are  newly-laid. 

t In  order  to  arrest  this  tendency  to  putrefaction, 
many  persons  have  recourse  to  a little  brandy  or  some 
other  spirit. 

t “ Remarks  on  the  Process  of  Crimping,  by  Sir  A . 
Carlisle.” 
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Vegetable  Food. — A modern  writer  on 
Diet  and  Regimen,’'  has  justly  remarked, 
that  “ on  the  exclusive  use  of  vegetable  diet, 
declaimers  have  not  taken  into  view  the  various 
and  new  circumstances  of  situation  in  which 
man  is  now  placed.  He  is  no  longer  the  child 
of  Nature,  nor  the  passive  inhabitant  of  one 
genial  spot,  as  when  he  was  first  formed.  He 
is  now  a citizen  of  the  world  ; exertion  and 
toil  are  his  constant  attendants;  and  he  requires 
a more  ready  and  assimilated  nourishment  than 
vegetable  food  can  convey.”  The  following  are 
the  chief  inconveniences  of  vegetable  food: — 1. 
Its  constant  tendency  to  ascescency.  2.  Difficul- 
ty of  assimilation.  3.  Its  extrication  of  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  air,  by  which  the  stomach 
becomes  distended,  and  much  uneasiness  is  the 
consequence.  These  inconveniences,  however, 
are  greatly  counterbalanced;  for  this  species  of 
diet  is  invariably  found  to  promote  the  appetite, 
and  to  keep  the  stomach  in  an  active  state. 
Constitutional  disorders  caAnot  arise  from 
vegetable  food,  and  the  mischiefs  of  repletion 
are  avoided,  unless  in  cases  of  extreme  indolence. 
The  disposition  to  an  inflammatory  state  is 
counteracted,  and  in  many  cases,  it  proves 
beneficial  in  checking  the  progress  of  constitu- 
tional diseases.  Vegetable  food  is  considered 
as  having  most  influence  on  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  “ in  preserving  a delicacy  of  feeling, 
and  an  activity  of  judgment ; but  this  state  of 
body  is  equally  the  attendant  of  timidity, 
fluctua^^,  and  doubt.”*  Animal  food  gives 
vigour  and  firmness  of  purpose,  and  fits  a man 
for  the  active  scenes  of  life  ; therefore,  he  who 
selects  a mixed  diet,  will  avoid  all  extremes, 
and  have  a mind  which  will  display  a firmness 
and  capacity  suited  to  every  valuable  purpose. 
In  the  selection  of  food,  man  is  generally  deter- 
mined by  his  taste,  between  which  and  the 
stomach.  Nature  has  established  such  a sympa- 
thy, that  that  which  is  disagreeable  to  the  one 
is  seldom  agreeable  to  the  other.  The  propor- 
tion of  vegetable  food  in  this  variable  climate 
is  clearly  pointed  out  to  be  small,  and  that 
chiefly  of  the  farinaceous  or  least  ascescent 
kind.  Bread  is  of  incomparable  use  in  the 
process  of  digestion ; beyond  all  doubt,  it  is 
the  safest  of  all  vegetable  aliment,  and  the 
best  corrector  of  animal  food  ; and  where  animal 
food  is  abundantly  used,  the  consumption  of 
bread  should  be  in  proportion.  New  bread  is 
decidedly  objectionable,  from  its  difficulty  of 
solution;  but  home-made  bread  (24  hours’  old) 
is  easy  of  digestion,  and  very  nutritious. — Rice 
is  a nutritious  vegetable ; and  if  a little  nut- 
meg or  allspice  be  taken  with  it,  the  digestion 
will  be  materially  facilitated.  French  Beans 
are  among  the  best  vegetables  which  the  English 
garden  produces.  Young  spring  greens  and 
cabbages  are  wholesome  ; but,  after  the  spring 

* “Diet  and  Regimen,”  by  Dr.  Forsyth,  1827. 


season,  they  become  flatulent  and  indigestible. 
Spinach  seldom  agrees  with  the  stomach.  Young 
brocoli  and  cauliflower  maybe  occasionally  used. 
Peas  and  Beans,  either  green  or  dried,  are  not 
to  be  recommended:  pea  soup  is  particularly 
indigestible.  All  undressed  vegetables  (salads, 
lettuce,  &c.)  should  be  sparingly  used,  as  they 
contain  but  little  nourishment.  Parsnips  and 
celery,  when  boiled,  are  nourishing;  but  carrots, 
and  all  kinds  of  radishes,  are  difficult  of  di- 
gestion. For  those  stomachs  which  require  a 
little  stimulus,  the  onion  will  be  found  useful, 
as  it  is  generally  considered  to  assist  the  diges- 
tion. Turnips  are  nutritious  and  easily  digested. 
The  potato*  is  one  of  the  lightest  alimentary 
substances,  and  is  only  injurious  when  immo- 
derately used.  The  dry,  mealy  sort  is  the  easiest 
of  solution,  and  the  simplest  method  of  pre- 
paration is  the  most  wholesome;  for  mashed 
potatos  are  difficult  of  digestion. 

OF  DRINK. 

When  it  is  considered  how  large  a portion 
of  the  body  is  fluid,  and  how  this  is  thrown 
off  continually  by  the  secretions,  a considerable 
supply  is  indispensably  necessary.  The  season, 
the  nature  of  the  food,  and  the  degree  of  exer- 
cise, should  govern  us  in  the  use  of  drink. 
The  phlegmatic  require  less  drink  than  the 
sanguine  and  the  choleric ; so  also  the  sedentary 
than  the  laborious.  Mr.  Abernethy  remarks, 
that  to  drink  before  a meal  is  highly  improper, 
because  the  stomach  is  thereby  distended,  the 
gastric  juice  diluted,  and,  consequently,  the 
digestion  cannot  proceed  so  favourably.  It  is 
also  somewhat  objectionable  to  drink  much 
during  the  time  of  taking  food. — Milk  is  the 
proper  and  natural  food  of  the  young  of  all 
animals  ; but,  on  account  of  the  oily  and  cheesy 
matter  which  it  contains,  cow’s  milk  is  not  so 
genial  to  the  stomach  of  the  infant  as  the  milk 
of  the  mother  ; but  as  the  milk  of  the  mother 
is  frequently  depraved,  the  milk  of  the  cow  is 
a necessary  substitute.  As  cow’s  milk  is  too 
heavy  to  be  given  alone,  it  should  be  diluted 
with  water ; and  in  order  to  prevent  disorder 
of  the  bowels,  it  will  be  useful  to  mix  with  it  a 
decoction  of  animal  substances,  such  as  chicken 
or  veal  broth.  Two  ounces  of  hartshorn  shaving's 
may  be  boiled  in  a quart  of  water,  over  a slow 
fire,  till  the  whole  be  reduced  to  a pint;  this, 
mixed  with  about  a quart  of  milk,  will  form  a 
very  nourishing  aliment.  Milk  is  frequently 
used  in  the  early  stages  of  many  diseases  ; viz. 
in  the  commencement  of  consumption ; in 
gouty  affections,  after  the  fit  has  ceased ; in 
cases  of  stranguary  and  dysury,  or  where  mine- 
ral poisons  have  been  swallowed;  in  small-pox, 
diluted  with  water ; and  in  the  spasmodic  or 

*The  greater  part  of  the  “arrow-root”  sold  in 
England  is  prepared  from  the  potato : the  dry  mealy 
sort,  being  used  for  the  preparation. 
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nervous  diseases.  As  milk  is  apt  to  induce 
costiveness,  it  is  as  well  to  mix  brown  sugar 
with  it,  or  to  boil  it  with  oatmeal  or  veal  broth; 
and,  when  used  medicinally,  some  mineral 
water  should  be  added.  Batter-milk  is  very 
nourishing  and  cooling,  and  is  frequently  used 
in  consumption,  bad  habit  of  body,  and  slight 
fevers.  Cream,  in  small  quantities,  is  nourish- 
ing, and  easy  of  digestion.  Curds  are  oppressive 
to  the  stomach,  and  freq^xently  produce  obstruc- 
tion and  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  Whey  is 
a nutritive  diluent,  aperient,  and  diuretic  drink: 
it  is  particularly  useful  in  consumption,  dysen- 
tery, jaundice,  &c.  Blanc-mange  is  not  easily 
digested,  and  occasionally  disorders  the  sto- 
mach. The  vegetables  employed  for  infusions 
or  decoctions,  used  as  drink,  are  chiefly  tea, 
coffee,  and  chocolate.  Physicians  are  divided 
respecting  the  real  qualities  of  tea ; some  con- 
sidering it  to  be  a wholesome  diluent,  while 
others  attribute  to  its  frequent  use  the  great 
increase  of  nervous  diseases  and  complaints  of 
debility.  A late  writer  observes  that  “ it  had 
been  well  if  the  tea-leaf  had  never  found  its 
Vr'ay  into  Great  Britain  ; thousands  wmuld  not 
then  have  been  tormented  with  an  incurable 
train  of  nervous  symptoms,  stomachic  and 
bowel  complaints,  head-ach,  &c.  The  time,  it 
is  hoped,  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  poor 
shall  be  enlightened  upon  this  subject.  Let 
the  rich  and  the  intemperate  indulge  in  the 
narcotic  draught ; to  their  heated  stomachs  it 
may  do  no  harm  ; but  let  the  poor  abstain  from 
it.  It  may  be  asked,  ^ what  are  they,  who 
liave  been  long  accustomed  to  tea,  to  substitute 
in  its  place?’  I answer,  milk,  gruel,  broth, 
cocoa,  or  the  like,  for  breakfast;  and  in  the 
afternoon,  nsilk  and  water  ; or  lemonade,  in  the 
summer,  and  coffee  in  the  winter.  It  should 
be  understood,  that  the  simple  infusion,  with- 
out milk  or  sugar,  is  a good  diluent  and  sedative 
in  ardent  fevers;  and, as  it  promotes  perspira- 
tion and  urine,  it  is  frequently  drunk  with 
advantage  in  colds,  rheumatism,  and  head-ach. 
It  is  also  serviceable  in  cases  of  surfeit  and 
indigestion.”*  — Mr.  Thackrah  seems  to  take  a 
more  philosophical  view  of  the  question ; he 
admits  that  tea  is  a narcotic,  and  hence  is 
naturally  injurious,  but  experience  will 
scarcely  w'arrant  our  attaching  to  it  a high 
degree  of  evil  agency,  at  least  in  the  common 
way,  and  in  the  ordinary  extent  in  which  it  is 
taken.  I know  not  what  the  citizen  could 
advantageously  substitute.  It  appears  well 
calculated  to  obviate  the  effects  which  arise 
from  the  excess  of  food,  and  the  inordinate 
stimulus  of  spirituous  potations.  Black  tea, 
drunk  in  moderation,  produces,  in  most  persons, 
effects  rather  useful  than  prejudicial : it  evident- 
ly gives  a mild  impulse  to  the  circulation,  and 
excites  a genial  moisture  on  the  skin.  Most  of 

* “Diet  and  Regimen,”  by  a Physician, 
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the  highly-flavoured  teas  excite  the  nervous 
system  ; and  when  taken  in  large  quantities, 
or  at  an  improper  time,  produce  great  disorder. 
The  green  tea  seems  to  have  most  of  the  nar- 
cotic property : its  sedative  effects  on  the  heart 
being  sometimes  alarming.”*  After  all  whicl 
has  been  said  or  written  upon  the  subject,  wt 
are  of  opinion  with  Mr.  Thackrah,  that  ii 
good  tea  be  drunk  in  moderate  quantities, 
with  sufficient  milk  and  sugar,  it  will  invigorate 
the  system,  afford  a pleasant  beverage,  and 
tend  to  support  and  promote  perspiration.  It 
is,  however,  worthy  of  attention,  that  tea  is 
very  improper  for  a patient  who  is  labouring 
under  indigestion. — The  properties  of  coffee 
have  also  been  disputed.  It  is  needless  to 
examine  all  that  has  been  written  on  its 
beneficial  and  baneful  effects.  Coffee  will 
remove  the  sense  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion, 
and  give  vigour  and  hilarity  to  the  mind  : the 
wearied  student,  the  brain-racked  inquirer, 
hails  it  as  his  comforter  and  support.  Voltaire 
almost  lived  upon  it ; the  great  Harvey  took  it 
constantly  and  freely ; Horace  Walpole  spoke 
loudly  in  its  praise.  Dr.  Willis  says  “ coffee 
comforts  thehead  and,- heart  andhelps digestion.” 
Dr.  Mosele3^  observes,  that  ‘-‘the  extraordinary 
influence  which  coffee  imparts  to  the  stomach 
is  strongly  exemplified  by  the  immediate  effect 
produced  on  taking  it  when  the  stomach  is 
overloaded  with  food,  or  nauseated  with 
surfeit,  or  debilitated  by  intemperate.  The 
great  use  of  coffee  in  France  is  sUPposed  to 
have  abated  the  prevalency  of  the  gravel.  In 
the  French  colonies,  (where  coffee  is  more  used 
than  with  the  English,)  not  only  the  gravel, 
but  the  gout, — those  inveterate  tormentors  of 
the  human  race, — are  scarcely  known.  It  may 
be  taken,  at  all  times,  by  women  who  are 
troubled  with  disease  arising  from  want  of 
exercise,  unwholesome  food,  weak  fibres,  or 
obstructed  perspiration.”  Sir  J.  Floyer  (an 
eminent  physician)  foundnoremedy  for  asthma, -j' 
with  w'hich  he  had  been  troubled  for  upwards 
of  sixty  years,  until  he  obtained  it  by  coffee. 
“But,  (says  an  acute  writer  upon  this  subject,) 
these  coffee-drinkers  sometimes  suffer  serious 
disorders  of  the  stomach  or  the  head, — as  indi- 
gestion, nervous  irritability,  head-ach,  or  palsy. 
It  is  true  that  the  proportion  of  the  evil  which 
results  from  the  coffee  cannot  be  accurately 
compared  with  that  which  results  from  the 
study,  nor  does  the  ardent  student  care  to 
inquire.  He  knows  that  strong  coffee  assists 
his  intellect ; he  is  not  the  servant  of  his 
stomach,  nor  will  he  consult  his  likings  at  the 
expense  of  a more  noble  organ.  Here  he  is  in 
error ; he  forgets  the  sympathy  between  the 
stomach  and  the  brain  ; but,  ere  long,  he  will 
be  taught  it  in  a way  not  the  most  agreeable, 

*“Diet  and  Digestion,”  by  C.  T.  Thackrali,  Esq. 
Surgeon. 

t See  the  article  Asthma." 
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either  to  his  intellectual  powers  or  his  corporeal 
feelings.  Fretting  of  the  stomach,  and  conse- 
quent irritability  of  nerve  and  of  temper,  will 
soon  be  as  troublesome  as  impertinent  visitors, 
and  equally  disarrange  his  ideas,  and  break  the 
chain  of  thought.’’  Well ! we  have  given  a 
number  of  opinions  with  respect  to  coffee. 
The  result  of  our  experience  is  in  its  favour. 
The  Persians  have  a notion  that  it  was  first 
invented  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  to  restore  Maho- 
met’s decayed  moisture  ; and  we  are  confident 
that  intense  study  is  greatly  supported  by  it, 
and  that,  too,  without  the  ill  consequences  which 
succeed  the  suspension  of  rest  and  sleep,  when 
the  nervous  influence  has  nothing  to  sustain. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  coffee  does  not  agree  with 
some  people,  to  those  we  say  discontinue  its 
use;  for  Dr.  Fothergill  who  could  not  drink  tea, 
partook  of  coffee  for  a number  of  years.  Many 
people  add  mustard  to  their  coffee ; this  may 
be  necessary  where  a stimulus  is  required.  The 
eastern  nations  add  cloves,  cinnamon,  carda- 
moms, cumming-seed,  or  essence  of  amber, 
but  they  use  neither  milk  or  sugar.  In  order 
to  promote  digestion,  the  French  take  a cup  or 
two  after  dinner,  without  milk.  Perhaps  it  is 
needless  to  mention,  that  the  best  Mocha  coffee 
should  be  used. — Chocolate,  on  account  of  its 
oily  quality,  frequently  proves  oppressive  and 
cloying  to  the  stomach.  It  is  generally  made 
too  thick ; but  when  carefully  prepared,  it  is  a 
very  nuMtious  beverage.  Those  persons  whoare 
dispose^^o  inflammatory  diseases  will  And  it 
worthy  attention.  Cocoa  is  only  a weak  cho- 
colate ; but  it  is  generally  considered  to  be  a 
wholesome  drink. — Malt  Liquors  (home-brewed) 
are  wholesome,  refreshing,  and  strengthening 
drinks;  and  extremely  serviceable  to  those 
persons  who  lead  an  active  life.  Asthmatic 
and  corpulent  people,  and  those  who  are  troubled 
with  giddiness  and  complaints  of  the  head, 
should  refrain  from  the  use  of  malt  liquors. 
Beer  made  from  the  infusion  of  malted  groats, 
or  malted  rye,  is  lighter  and  more  diuretic 
than  the  common  barley  beer.  London  porter, 
being  strongly  impregnated  with  narcotic 
bitters,  is  apt  to  induce  drowsiness,  and 
consequently  improper  wherever  there  is  a 
tendency  to  head-ach,  apoplexy,  or  any  other 
affection  of  the  head.  On  account  of  the  fixed 
air  which  it  contains,  bottled  beer  is  considera- 
bly more  refreshing  than  the  barrelled.  Spriice 
beer  is  too  cold  for  some  constitutions  ; but  is, 
in  many  cases,  a powerful  diuretic  and  anti- 
scorbutic.— Ardent  Spirits  taken  sparingly  and 
diluted  with  water,  supply  the  place  of  wine, 
and  with  many  people  agree  much  better. 
French  brandy  is  the  most  bracing  and  sto- 
machic ; and  gin  and  rum  the  most  diuretic 
and  sudorific.  Arrack  is  very  heating,  there- 
fore, pernicious.  Whiskey  is  a light  spirit, 
and  as  it  contains  but  little  essential  oil, 
generally  agrees  with  the  stomach.  Ardent 


spirits,  in  small  quantities,  are  a powerful 
cordial ; they  raise  the  pulse,  strengthen  the 
stomach,  and  assist  the  digestion. — A temperate 
use  of  wine  is  conducive  to  health;  the  func- 
tions of  the  mind  and  body  are  roused  and 
facilitated  by  it.  If  taken  in  large  quantities, 
it  destroys  the  stomach,  induces  emaciation  and 
debility,  occasions  inflammation  and  obstruc- 
tion in  the  liver,  lungs,  &c.,  and  lays  the  foun- 
dation for  gout,  palsy,  consumption,  dropsy, 
diabetes,  and  many  other  serious  diseases.  The 
hock  and  the  Rhenish  wines  are  the  least  heating, 
and  the  most  diuretic ; the  Frontiniac,  Malaga, 
tent,  and  Cape  are  very  heating  and  sudorific. 
Burgundy,  Madeira,  champagne,  and  claret 
are  less  stimulating  than  the  sweet,  and  more 
cordial  than  the  acid  wines.  Red  port  wine  is 
the  most  in  use  in  this  country,  and  when  it 
has  not  been  mixed  with  too  large  a quantity  of 
brandy,  it  is  generous,  and  stomachic,  and 
well  suited  to  English  habits.  The  chief  medi- 
cinal application  of  wine  is  in  the  treatment  of 
malignant  fevers  ;*  and  the  administration  is 
regulated  by  the  effects  which  it  produces. 
Wine  should  never  be  given  to  the  sick,  unless 
directed  by  a medical  adviser.  The  wine 
and  bark  system  cannot  be  too  generally  repro- 
bated ; the  most  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  the  present  day  strongly  condemn  its  use. 
Dr.  Clutterbuck  observes,  that  “ the  indiscri- 
minate use  of  wine  and  bark  is  very  injudicious, 
and  is  founded  on  the  mistaken  notion  that 
these  are  capable  of  giving  strength  to  the 
system, — a power  which  no  medicine  possesses.” 
Adulterated  wine  often  operates  as  a slow 
poison.  The  common  red  wine  is  frequently 
made  of  spoiled  white  wine,  by  tinging  it  with 
red  sumach,  or  other  wood  or  berries,  In  order 
to  render  the  wine  pungent,  a variety  of  spice 
is  employed  ; but  the  most  deleterious  ingre- 
dient that  could  possibly  be  employed,  is  the 
sugar  of  lead  and  other  preparations  of  that 
mineral. 

CONDIMENTS. 

These  substances  greatly  assist  the  digestion, 
and  correct  many  injurious  properties  in  the 
food  taken.  Salt  promotes  the  secretions  of 
saliva,  and  facilitates  the  digestion.  It  is  not 
taken  so  freely  by  children  as  is  requisite  to 
destroy  the  worms  and  other  substances  con- 
tained in  the  stomach. j- — “ Sugar  seems  (says 
Mr.  Thackrah  J)  to  be  the  first  support  of  vege- 
table life,  and  it  is  well  known  to  be  the 
principal  food  of  young  animals.  It  perhaps 
yields  more  chyle  than  any  other  constituent  of 
plants.  The  slaves  are  weak  and  lean  when 
they  live  upon  rice,  but  become  fat  and  robust 

* See  the  articles  “ Inflammation,”  and  “ Typhus 
Fever.” 

f See  the  article  “ Worms.” 

t “Diet  and  Digestion,”  by  Mr.  Thackrah. 
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In  the  Bug-ar  seasons.”*  Sugar  is  contained  in 
most  vegetables ; but  the  carrot,  the  beetroot, 
and  the  parsnip,  are  understood  to  contain  the 
most.  Starch,  sugar,  and  gluten,  are  the 
chief  constituents  of  vegetables.  In  opposition 
to  these  remarks,  some  contend  that  chloretic 
girls,  ricketty  children,  hysterical  women,  and 
all  who  are  troubled  with  acidity  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  should  abstain  from  its  use ; but 
the  late  Duke  of  Beaufort,  for  the  space  of 
forty  years,  took  a pound  of  sugar  every  day, 
without  experiencing  the  least  inconvenience, 
and  he  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy. — Vinegar 
is  a grateful  and  salutary  stimulus  to  the 
stomach ; it  corrects  the  putrescency  of  animal 
food,  and  the  flatulency  of  the  vegetable. 
Its  use  is  improper  in  gout,  consumption,  green 
sickness,  or  rickets.  Pickles  are  mere  recepta- 
cles for  vinegar;  they  are  not  to  be  recom- 
j mended  from  their  indigestible  qualities; 
perhaps  the  onion  is  the  least  offensive.  Olive 
oil,  when  used  as  a seasoning  to  raw  vegetable, 
checks  fermentation  in  the  stomach,  and 
prevents  the  vegetable  becoming  too  flatu- 
lent: if  used  in  small  quantities,  it  will  assist 
digestion;  but  if  used  largely,  it  has  a contrary 
effect.  Generally  speaking,  butter  spread  on 
bread  is  nutritious  ; but  it  is  very  improper  for 
those  persons  who  have  weak  digestive  organs. 
Melted  butter  and  salt  butter  are  unwholesome. 
Aromatic  Condiments  chiefly  consist  of  Cayenne 
pepper,  pepper,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  cloves,  gin- 
ger, &c.  These  should  be  used  in  small  quantities, 
arid  only  by  those  who  require  a stimulant. 
Ginger  is  the  most  agreeable  and  wholesome. — 
A few  garden  roots  and  seeds,  such  as  garlic, 
onion,  horse-radish,  and  mustard,  are  made  use 
of  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  animal  food. 

COOKERY. 

Simple  cookery  is  an  useful  art ; it  is  either 
necessary  to  destroy  some  deleterious  property, 

^ or  to  render  food  more  palatable  and  nutritious. 
Roasting  f renders  the  meat  tender,  wholesome, 
and  nourishing.  The  perfection  of  this  pro- 
cess consists  in  doing  the  meat  neither  too 
slowly,  so  as  to  wither  it,  nor  too  rapidly,  so 
as  to  burn  it.  If  the  meat  be  over-roasted, 
the  fat  will  become  bitter  and  rancid  ; when 
the  steam  puffs  out  in  jets  towards  the  fire,  the 
process  is  complete.  It  is  necessary  to  observe, 
that  unless  meat  be  kept  till  the  fibres  begin  to 
lose  their  firmness  and  tention,  it  will  not 
become  tender  by  roasting. — For  restoring  the 
strength  of  invalids,  broiling  is  the  best  mode 
in  which  animal  food  can  be  dressed ; for  by 
this  process,  it  becomes  highly  nutritious,  and 

* “ In  decrepid  old  age  (says  Richerand)  some  per- 
sons live  exclusively  on  sugar.” 

t Professor  Wallace  has  discovered,  that,  generally 
speaking,  mutton  and  beef  lose,  by  roasting,  about 
one-third  of  their  original  weight;  by  boiling,  beef 
loses  about  one-fourth,  and  mutton  about  one-fifth  of 
their  original  weight. 
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easy  of  digestion.  It  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ment, that  broiled  meat  contains  more  uncoagu- 
lated albumen,  and  is  more  juicy  and  sappy 
than  when  roasted.  Boiling  is  not  calculated  for 
game  or  for  young  and  tender  meat.  Some  kinds 
of  meat  may  berendered  more  solubleby  boiling 
if  properly  done,  without  destroying  its  nutri- 
tive properties  Boiled  beef  is  far  inferior  to 
roast;  and  boiled  mutton,  though  a mild  food  for 
invalids,  is  not  so  wholesome  as  when  roasted. 
Stewed  meat  is  still  less  easy  of  digestion  than 
that  which  is  boiled,  and  therefore,  is  a mode  of 
cooking  not  much  to  be  recommended.  Frying 
is  the  worst  mode  of  cookery,  as  it  cannot  be 
performed  without  the  use  of  fat  or  oil,  two  ar- 
ticles of  an  objectionable  nature.  Fried  vegeta- 
bles will  frequently  produce  derangement  in  the 
most  vigorous  stomach. — Baked  meat,  if  care- 
fully done,  is  sufficiently  wholesome  for  occa- 
sional use;  but  this  process  renders  the  food  less 
digestible  and  nutritious  than  when  roasted. 
We  have  thus  given  the  various  simple  modes  of 
cookery;  but  there  is  also  a process  of  preparing 
animal  food  by  reducing  it  into  various  kinds 
j but  it  should  be  used  but  sparingly, 
and  only  by  the  sick,  to  which  a quantity  of 
stale  bread  is  indispensable.  All  made  dishes 
are  difficult  of  digestion,  and  should  be 
banished  from  the  tables  of  those  who  are 
anxious  to  preserve  their  health. 

WATER 

Is  capable  of  dissolving  a greater  number  of 
natural  bodies  than  any  other  fluid  whatever. 
It  is  transparent,  and  without  taste  or  smell) 
and  compressible  in  a very  slight  degree. 
When  pure,  it  is  not  liable  to  spontaneous 
change ; it  is  liquid  in  the  common  tempera- 
ture of  our  atmosphere  ; assumes  the  solid  form 
(ice)  at  32  degrees;  and  is  gaseous  at  212 
degrees,  expanding  to  1698  times  its  ordinary 
bulk.*  The  following  are  the  simple  waters : 
— 1 . Rain  waterso  nearly  approaches  to  absolute 
purity,  as  to  be  useful  for  every  purpose 
except  in  chemical  preparations.  When  col- 
lected in  towns,  or  from  the  roofs  of  houses,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  boiled  and  strained  previous  to 
use.  Ice  and  snow  water  are  equal  to  rain  water 
in  purity ; and  when  freshly  melted,  contain  no 
air.  2.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of  springs 
are  cold;  but,  generally,  their  temperature  is 
uniform  through  all  the  changes  of  season,  and 
is  always  several  degrees  above  freezing  point. 
The  water  from  some  springs  always  exceed  the 
degree  of  summer  heat,  and  the  warmth  is  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
principal  inconvenience  is  its  hardness,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  earthy  salts but  the  air 

* “ Hooper’s  Medical  Dictionary.” 

t The  quantity  of  earthy  salts  varies  considerably ; 
but,  generally,  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  five 
grains  of  salts  in  the  pint  will  constitute  a hard  water 
unfit  for  washing  with  soap,  or  for  many  other  house- 
hold purposes. 
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which  it  contains,  and  its  refreshing  coolness, 
render  it  an  agreeable,  and  generally  innocent 
drink : in  weak  stomachs,  however,  it  will  fre- 
quently occasion  depression.  The  water  of 
deep  wells  is  always  much  harder  than  that 
of  springs  which  overflow  their  channel.  By 
boiling  hard  water  it  will  be  free  from  its 
earthy  salts  ; and  after  it  is  cool,  a little  car- 
bonate of  soda  may  be  put  into  it : filtering  will 
free  it  from  its  unpleasant  properties.  River 
water,  in  general,  is  much  softer,  but  contains 
less  air  than  that  which  arises  from  a spring  ; 
but  where  the  stream  flows  in  a sandy  or  stony 
bed,  it  is  remarkably  pure.*  Soft  water  is  to 
be  preferred  for  domestic  and  medicinal  pur- 
poses. Horses  prefer  soft  water,  and  when  they 
are  accustomed  to  spring  water,  their  coats  be- 
come rough,  and  are  frequently  attacked  with 
the  gripes.  Some  physicians  ascribe  the  scro- 
fulous swellings  and  gravel  complaints  to  the 
hardness  of  water.  Simple  water  is  an  excellent 
diluent  in  fevers  and  inflammatory  diseases ; 
but  toast  and  water  is  more  agreeable  to  most 
palates. — We  have  already  mentioned,  that 
charcoal  will  almost  instantly  deprive  the  most 
putrid  water  of  its  offensive  smell. 

EXERCISE. 

Among  the  remedies  of  the  early  physicians, 
exercise,  combined  with  temperance,  stood  in 
the  foremost  rank.  In  the  present  day,  (in 
conjunction  with  pure  air,)  they  are  considered 
indispensable;  and  that  more  benefit  is  to  be 
derived  from  this  trio,  than  from  all  the  arti- 
cles contained  in  the  Materia  Medica.  These 
constitute  the  arcana  of  health  and  longevity  ; 
and  it  is  curious,  that  man  should  so  often 
evince  a total  disregard  for  those  principles 
on  which  his  existence  depends.  Exercise  of 
too  violent  nature,  and  a total  want  of  it,  are 
attended  with  equal  disadvantages.  Violent 
exercise  is  very  injurious  to  those  persons  who 
are  unaccustomed  to  it,  particularly  where 
excesses  in  eating  and  drinking  have  been  com- 
mitted. All  sudden  transitions  from  a state  of 
rest  to  violent  action  is  extremely  injudicious, 
particularly  in  hot  weather.  Exercise  admits  of 
being  diversified;  viz.  v.'alking,  running, leaping, 
swimming,  riding,  different  games,  gardening, 
&c.  Passive  exercise,  which  consists  of  riding  in 
a carriage,  sailing,  friction,  swinging,  &c.  is 
better  calculated  for  debilitated  constitutions, 
particularly  the  asthmatic  and  consumptive.  At 
all  times,  that  exercise  is  to  be  preferred,  which, 
with  a view  to  brace  and  strengthen  the  body, 
we  are  most  accustomed  to;  and  it  should  always 
bebegun  andfinished  gradually.  Exercise  should 
never  be  taken  before  a meal  when  the  body  is 
in  a state  of  perspiration,  as  digestion  might 
be  thereby  retarded  ; and  for  the  same  reason, 

* Switzerland  is  celebrated  for  tlie  purity  of  its 
waters,  which  give  rise  to  some  of  the  finest  rivers  in 
Europe. 
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it  is  also  hurtful  if  taken  immediately  after 
a meal.  By  walking,  the  appetite  and  perspi- 
ration are  promoted ; the  mind  is  enlivened 
by  the  change  of  scene,  the  lungs  are  strength- 
ened, and  the  contraction  of  the  legs  is  relieved. 
The  inhabitants  of  large  towns  require  longer 
walks  than  those  who  breathe  a pure  atmos- 
phere ; therefore,  those  who  lead  sedentary 
Jives,  or  are  troubled  with  nervous  affections, 
should  use  daily  exercise,  but  it  should  be  that 
species  which  is  agreeable  to  the  feelings.  Ex- 
ercise ought  only  to  be  continued  till  an  agree- 
able perspiration  is  felt ; if  carried  further, 
instead  of  the  body  being  strengthened,  it  will 
be  weakened.  The  thirst  generally  felt  after 
exercise  must  not  be  immediately  satisfied  by 
cooling  drink. — Friction  may  be  performed  by 
the  naked  hand,  a flesh-  brush,  or  a piece  of 
flannel.  To  the  valetudinarian,  or  the  sedentary, 
friction  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended. 
It  may  be  used  daily  over  the  whole  body,  but 
particularly  the  abdomen,  the  back-bone,  the 
arms,  and  the  legs.  It  is  found  to  be  an  excel- 
lent remedy  in  rheumatism,  gout,  palsy,  green- 
sickness, &c.  “ Friction  (says  Sir  A,  Cooper) 

may  be  performed  in  the  morning,  on  an 
empty  stomach,  or  in  bed  before  getting  up, 
by  using  a gentle  and  circular  motion  for  a 
few  minutes.  In  a weak  state  of  the  nerves, 
still  more  salutary  effects  may  be  derived,  if 
the  stomach  and  abdomen  be  rubbed  over 
every  morning,  and  every  night  before  going 
to  bed,  with  a sponge,  or  a piece  of  flannel, 
dipped  in  cold  water.” 

AIR. 

Anr,  hasty  transitions  of  air  are  injurious  to 
health.  The  infirm  frequently  experience  omi- 
nous sensations  previous  to  any  remarkable 
change  of  tins  element.  Many  disorders  arise 
from  an  impure  and  confined  atmosphere ; hence 
the  necessity  of  exposing  ourselves  daily,  as  well 
asofrenevving  the  air  of  the  house  generally 
which  we  live  in,  by  opening  the  doors  and 
windows  every  dry  and  clear  morning.  Warm 
air  is  oppressive  to  the  nerves,  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  tender  and  infirm  suffer  in  warm 
weather.  In  winter,  the  body  becomes  more 
elastic,  the  appetite  is  stronger,  and  digestion 
is  carried  on  more  easily  ; but  the  blood,  at 
that  time,  is  much  disposed  to  influence  inflam- 
mations, rheumatism,  sore  throats,  &c.  The 
effects  of  cold  weather  may  be  easily  rendered 
nugatory,  nay,  may  be  even  beneficial,  if 
necessary  exercise  be  used.  Damp  places  and 
districts,  in  cold  weather,  are  always  unhealthy, 
and  frequently  give  rise  to  diseases  of  the  throat, 
chest,  and  abdomen.  A dry,  cool  air  promotes 
the  serenity  and  agility  of  both  mind  and  body, 
and  is  particularly  serviceable  in  hypochon- 
driasis ; but  a dry,  hot  air  enervates  the  body. 
The  natural  situation  will  go  considerably  to 
affect  the  temperature  of  the  air,  in  proportion 
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as  it  may  be  elevated  or  low.  The  air  of  con- 
fined streets  is  always  unwholesome.*  The 
value  of  cleanliness  is  obvious ; for  if  impur- 
ities be  suffered  to  remain  on  the  body,  the  in- 
sensible perspiration  will  be  suppressed,  and  the 
absorption  by  the  skin  impeded. 

Autumn  is  the  most  unhealthy  quarter  of  the 
year  j because  the  particles  of  perspiration  are 
retained  in  the  body  in  a state  inclining  to  pu- 
trefaction. Too  light  a dress,  particularly  thin 
stockings,  should  not  be  worn  at  this  period. 
Spring  and  the  beginning  of  summer  are 
beneficial  to  young  persons  and  children  ; but 
the  summer  and  the  beginning  of  autumn  and 
the  succeeding  winter,  are  generally  the  most 
healthy  periods  for  middle-aged  people. 

SLEEP. 

Too  much  sleep  encourages  corpulency,  lan- 
guor, and  weakness.  The  time  requisite  to 
restore  the  waste  occasioned  by  the  return  of 
the  day,  will  depend  on  the  activity  of  the  habits 
and  the  health  of  the  individual;  but  it  can- 


not,  in  general,  be  less  than  seven,  and  never 
ought  to  exceed  nine  hours.  By  means  of  sleep 
the  muscles  are  again  rendered  active ; the 
quickness  of  the  pulse  is  moderated  ; and  the 
digestive  organs  are  assisted.  Sleep  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  preservation  of  health  and  life, 
and  contributes  largely  to  the  removal  of  disease- 
we  want  of  it  is  injurious  to  the  nervous  system! 
Whatever  weakens  the  body,  will  favour  sleep- 
hence  various  kinds  of  evacuations,  the  warrn 
bath,  fomentations,  &c.  are  all  useful  to  promote 
It.  It  comes  on  easily  after  taking  food;  and 
where  this  propensity  has  grown  into  a habit 
It  must  not  be  interfered  with,  particularly  in 
old  subjects.  “ All-healing  sleep  soon  neutral- 
izes the  corroding  caustic  of  care,  and  blunts 
even  the  barbed  arrows  of  the  marble-hearted 
fiend— ingratitude.”  When  the  pulse  is  almost 
paralyzed  by  anxiety,  half  an  hour’s  repose  will 
cheer  the  circulation,  restore  tranquillity  to  the 
perturbed  spirit,  and  dissipate  those  clouds  of 
envui,  which  sometimes  threaten  to  eclipse  the 
brightest  minds  and  the  best  of  hearts. 


Directions  for  Bathing.-The  Use  of  the  medicated  and  other  Baths,  and  the 

M ineral  Waters. — Electricity. 
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colds,  and  inflammatory  sore  throats. 

‘‘Independently  of  the  great  utility  of 
tepid  bathing  in  removing  uterine  and  uri- 
nary irritation,  (says  Dr.  Armstrong,)  I am 
confident  that  its  application  as  a preventive 
and  palliative  agent,  is  much  greater  than 
either  the  profession  or  the  public  have  yet 
believed.  The  advantages  are  numerous 


since  no  single  mean,  in  general,  has  more  influ- 
ence m restoring  the  natural  action  of  the  skin, 
and  also  of  those  parts  of  the  body  associated  in 
the  complicated  process  of  digestion.  In  the 
fourth  place,  it  is  an  admirable  remedy  for  most 
of  those  glandular  affections,  or  ill-conditioned 
chronic  inflammations,  which  usually  pass  under 
the  loose  appellation  of  scrofula ; and  lastly,  it  is 


and,  in  the  first  place,  as  a preventive  of  so  e:^ce^ed^ne  W odva  ^ i and  lastly,  it  is 

inflammatory  diseases.  In  manv  cases  the  «nr  ^^^eedingly  advantageous  in  most  cutaneous 
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affection  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  In  the 
second  place,  tepid  bathing  is  extremely  benefi- 
cial in  most  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  and 

* The  air  of  large  cities  is  doubtless  injurious  to 
every  one  weakened  by  previous  disease  5 and  to  those 
who  are  troubled  with  nervous  affections,  a pure  air  is 
desirabk ; but  no  good  can  result  if  the  patient  shut 
liimselt  up  in  his  room,  or  avoid  the  haunts  of  men 
and  retire  froni  the  busy  scenes  of  life  into  a state  of 
apathy.  Sea  air  is  acknowledged  to  be  a powerful 
remedy,  and  is  resorted  to  with  the  happiest  success 
against  most  cases  of  debility.  ' ' 

“Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic 


and  98  degrees,  as  is  most  agreeable  to  the  feel- 
and  it  is  important  that  no  sense  of  ex- 
haustion be  produced  at  the  time  of  bathing, 
and  no  sense  of  unnatural  chilliness  or  heat 
immediately  afterwards.  A feeling  of  warmth 
and  refreshment  are  the  certain  signs  of  the 
bath  being  congenial  to  the  patient.” 

THE  COLD  BATH. — People  of  delicate  con- 
stitution, or  those  much  weakened  by  disease 
ought  not  to  bathe  until  the  sun  approach  to 


* Consumption, 


t Indigestion. 
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its  meridian  height.  No  one  disposed  to  con- 
sumption or  the  gout,  ought  ever  to  use  the 
cold  bath  ; in  such  cases,  sea  air,  sea  bathing, 
sea  water  taken  internally,  and  cold  bathing, 
greatly  accelerate  the  disorder.  Its  use  is 
of  the  greatest  utility  in  all  scrofulous  com- 
plaints, general  weakness  of  children,  in  the 
debility  and  languor  following  fever,  intense 
study,  sedentary  occupations,  grief,  or  debauch- 
ery; and  highly  improper  in  acute  inflammation, 
diseases  of  the  skin,  short  and  dry  cough,  palsy, 
and  indigestion ; also,  in  a state  of  pregnancy, 
and  where  it  produces  violent  head-ach,  &c. 
In  sultry,  moist  weather,  bathing  should  be  dis- 
continued ; and  nothing  can  be  more  improper 
than  to  plunge  the  body  hastily  into  cold  water 
after  a meal,  when  the  stomach  is  loaded  with 
food.  Persons  of  weak  habits  should  stay  until 
the  digestion  of  their  first  meal  is  nearly  per- 
fected before  they  venture  into  the  water.  For 
convalescents,  one  plunge,  or  two  at  the  utmost, 
is  sufficient ; after  which,  they  should  dry  and 
dress  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  then  moderate 
exercise  may  be  used  with  advantage.  The 
pleasing  glow  of  heat  diffused  over  the  body,  is 
a proof  that  cold  bathing  may  be  continued.  Sir 
A.  Cooper  says,  “ if  a person  in  health  use  the 
cold  bath  who  is  unaccustomed  to  do  so,  it 
would  produce  irritation ; but  if  that  person 
were  in  a state  of  irritation  or  fever  heat,  it 
would  tranquillize  the  nervous  action,  and 
exert  a beneficial  influence.” 

THE  VAPOUR  BATH.*— This  bath  is  most 
usually  resorted  to  after  warm  bathing  has  fail- 
ed. The  utility  of  the  application  is  obvious  in 
all  cases  of  internal  inflammation,  as  it  relieves 
the  internal  parts  by  the  secretion  of  the  skin. 
It  ia  of  the  first  importance  in  removing  the 
paroxysms  of  the  gout,  in  acute  and  chronic 
rheumatism,  palsy,  diseases  of  the  skin,  ulcers, 
lumbago,  sciatica,  gravel,  leprosy,  cramp,  female 
obstructions,  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  &c. 
From  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  is  generally  suffici- 
ent for  the  patient  to  be  exposed  to  the  vapour. 

THE  SHOWER  BATH.— This  is  a kind  of 
cold  bath  of  modern  invention,  in  which  the 
water  falls  through  numerous  apertures  on  the 
body ; therefore,  every  drop  of  water  becomes 
a partial  cold  bath  in  miniature,  and  thus  a 
stronger  impression  is  excited  than  by  any  other 
mode  of  bathing.  The  shower  bath  is  attended 
with  particular  advantages : first,  the  sudden 
contact  of  the  water,  which  in  the  common 
cold  bath  is  only  momentary,  may  here  be  pro- 
longed, repeated,  and  modified  at  pleasure  ; and, 
secondly,  from  the  head  and  breast  (which  are 
exposed  to  some  inconvenience  and  danger  in 
the  common  bath)  being  here  effectually  secured 
by  receiving  the  first  shock  of  the  water ; the 
blood  is  consequently  impelled  to  the  lower 

. * From  100  to  130  degrees  Fahrenheit. 


parts  of  the  body,  and  the  patient  feels  no  ob- 
struction in  breathing.* 

THE  HOT  AIR  BATH.f— The  machinery 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  applying  hot  air 
to  the  surface  of  the  body,  is  very  simple.  It 
consists  of  a frame  of  basket-work,  of  an  arched 
shape,  and  about  six  feet  in  length,  open  at  one 
end,  and  at  the  other  there  is  a piece  of  wood, 
with  a hole  in  the  centre.  This  frame  is  laid 
over  the  patient  when  in  bed,  and  over  it  is 
placed  a blanket  or  two,  and  these  are  tucked 
under  the  patient’s  chin.  A tin  tube, is  then 
passed  into  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame, 
and,  in  the  lower  part  of  this  tube,  a little 
spirit  lamp  is  placed  lighted,  and  the  apparatus 
is  complete.  The  air,  heated  by  the  lamp,  passes 
up  the  tube,  and  is  brought  in  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  body  of  the  patient.  ^ 

SEA  BATHING. — The  diseases  in  which  salt 
water  is  most  serviceable,  are  green  sickness, 
profuse  discharges,  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  aptitude  to  abortion,  convulsions  and  rick- 
ets of  children,  in  preventing  the  fits  of  agues, 
and  in  removing  the  fever  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation and  nervous  complaints.  Its  salutary 
effects  are  particularly  assisted  by  the  moderate 
use  of  wine,  or  such  aliment  or  medicine  as  is 
adapted  to  the  age,  sex,  and  constitution  of  the 
patient.  In  scrofulous  affections  and  white 
swellings,  sea  air  and  sea  bathing  afford  con- 
siderable benefit.  Sea  water  taken  internally 
is  useful  in  gravel,  jaundice,  and  fistula ; and 
when  taken  in  sufficient  quantity  is  an  excellent 
purgative  in  paralytic  complaints,  and  for  the 
destruction  of  worms  in  children. 

MEDICATED  BATHS. — These  consist  of 
chlorine,  sulphur,  andiron  baths, — simple  orme- 
dicated,aromaticand  milk  baths.  Water  impreg- 
nated with  the  sulphate  of  iron  will  abound 
with  the  bracing  particles  of  that  metal,  and  is 
useful  for  strengthening  the  parts  to  which  it  is 
applied;  invigorating  debilitated  limbs,  stopping 
various  kinds  of  bleeding,  and  restoring  the 
menstrual  and  obstructed  hemorrhoidal  dis- 
charges. In  like  manner,  a substitute  may  be 
made  for  the  salt-water  bath,  either  hot  or  cold, 
by  impregnating  the  water  with  salt.  Medi- 
cated baths  prepared  with  alum  and  quick-lime, 
sal-ammoniac,  &c.  are  considered  to  be  eminent- 
ly serviceable  in  paralytic  and  other  diseases 
arising  from  nervous  and  muscular  debility. 

* “ The  second  point  in  the  prevention  of  common 
fevers,  is  to  give  tone  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  by 
the  frequent  use  of  the  shower-bath,  commencing  at 
96  degrees,  and  gradually  lowering  it  to  60.  It  will  be 
very  much  improved  if  one  ounce  of  salt  be  added  to 
each  gallon  of  water.  By  this  practice,  the  liability 
to  disorder  is  frequentiy  avoided,” — Dr.  Armstrong. 

t Dr.  Armstrong  particularly  recommends  this  bath 
in  some  cases  of  fever.  He  says,  “ in  the  extreme  form 
of  this  affection,  (inflammatory  fever,)  the  exhaustion 
is  sometimes  so  great,  that  the  fatigue  produced  by 
merely  removing  the  patient  into  the  warm  bath,  would 
be  suflicient  to  destroy  him.” 
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ELECTRICITY.— The  efficacy  of  electricity 
in  the  cure  of  several  diseases  has  been  sup- 
ported by  many  very  respectable  authorities.  It 
is  most  frequently  used  in  torpor  of  the  absorb- 
ent vessels,  in  palsy,  green-sickness,  in  para- 
lysis of  the  optic  nerve,  (gutta  serena,)  general 
debility,  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  stiff  joints,  and  other 
diseases.  Wherever  there  is  a tendency  to  apo- 
plexy,  great  caution  should  be  observed  in  the 
application  of  electricity,  and  it  never  should 
be  applied  to  the  head. 


MINERAL  WATERS. 

BATH. — The  springs  of  Bath  are  of  a higher 
temperature  than  any  in  Great  Britain,*  and 
are  said  to  be  the  only  waters  the  English  pos- 
sess, that  are  at  all  hot  to  the  touch.  There  are 
three  principal  springs,  viz.  the  King’s  Bath,f 
the  Cross  Bath,  and  the  Hot  Bath.  Dr.  Saunders 
attributes  much  of  their  salubrious  effects  to 
their  natural  degree  of  warmth,  and  considers 
they  are  principally  serviceable  in  external  ap- 
plications, and  that  they  differ  but  little  from 
common  water,  when  heated  to  the  same  tem- 
perature. But,  according  to  Dr.  Falconer,  if 
the  water  be  drunk  fresh  from  the  spring,  it 
generally  accelerates  the  pulse,  increases  the 
natural  heat,  and  promotes  the  different  secre- 
tions. The  most  salutary  effects  are  produced  in 
the  action  of  the  urinary  organs,  even  by  a mode- 
rate use  of  the  Bath  water.  The  bowels  are 
operated  upon  in  different  ways;  but  the  water 
is  generally  productive  of  costiveness.  If  the 
perspiration  be  suddenly  checked  during  the 
use  of  it,  diarrhoea  is  sometimes  the  consequence; 
but  if  it  prove  beneficial,  it  excites  an  agree- 
able sensation  in  the  stomach,  which  is  followed 
by  an  increase  of  appetite  and  spirits.  These 
waters  are  recommended  for  numerous  diseases  • 
in  most  of  which,  they  are  applied  internally  as 
well  as  externally  ; but  in  chronic  complaints 
they  appear  to  be  most  beneficial.  Dr.  Saunders 
considers  the  following  as  the  principal: — green- 
sickness, obstructions  of  the  natural  evacuations 
of  females,  bilious  complaints,  rheumatism, 
gout,  complicated  diseases  brought  on  by  a long 
residence  in  hot  climates,  the  jaundice,  palsy, 
nervous  diseases,  &c.  Dr.  Falconer  recommends, 
during  a full  course,  that  the  daily  quantity 
should  not  exceed  a pint  and  a half  or  two 
pints ; and  for  chloretic  patients,  with  irritable 
habits,  not  more  than  one  pint  should  be  taken. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  v/aters  exter- 
nally,  the  bath  is  used  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  in  the  morning. 

BRISTOL  HOT  WELL.— The  fresh  water 
from  this  mineral  spring  is  very  agreeable  to  the 


*The  heat  of  the  springs  of  Bath  varies  from  112  to 
J 10  degrees. 

t The  waters  at  this  bath  are  usually  preferred  for 
drinking,  the  temperature  of  which,  when  fresh  drawn 
in  a glass,  is  about  1 16  degrees. 


palate;  the  temperature  of  which  is  about  74  de- 
grees, and  does  not  sensibly  vary  during  winter 
or  summer.  The  water  from  this  natural  foun- 
tain contains  no  other  solid  matter  than  is  found 
in  almost  all  common  spring  water,  but  in  less 
quantity.  It  is  efficacious  in  promoting  salutary 
discharges ; and  may  be  taken  with  advantage 
in  obstructions  and  weakness  of  the  bowels, 
when  arising  from  habitual  costiveness ; it  is^ 
also,  of  considerable  assistance  to  medicine 
prescribed  for  immediate  flow  of  urine.  Con- 
sumptive patients  generally  find  relief  from  the 
use  of  this  spring  ; and  it  is  particularly  service- 
able in  moderating  the  thirst,  the  partial  night 
sweats,  &c.  When  drunk  warm  and  fre.sh  from 
the  spring,  the  water  produces  a gentle  glow  of 
the  stomach,  sometimes  succeeded  by  a slight 
head-ach.  ^ By  a continued  use,  it  is  generally 
diuretic;  it  improves  the  health  and  appetite, 
and  keeps  the  skin  moist  and  perspirable.  A 
mild  purgative  is  necessary  to  be  taken  w'ith 
these  waters,  to  prevent  costiveness.  The  sum- 
mer months  are  generally  preferred  for  the  use 
of  the  Bristol  Hot  Well.  It  is  necessary  to  state 
that  this  water  is  not  made  use  of  to  bathe  in, 
and  the  full  dose  is  from  one  to  two  pints  daily. 
“—•Lion  fepring,  at  Clifton,  is  one  or  two  degrees 
colder  than  the  Hot  Well ; in  all  other  respects 
it  is  the  same. 

BUXTON. — These  waters  have  been  cele- 
brated since  the  time  of  Dr.  Bulleyn,*  who 
states  in  his  Book  of  Simples,”  that  they  “ have 
done  many  and  sundry  good  cures,  both  to  the 
sore  and  the  lame.”  The  temperature  is  about 
82  degrees ; therefore,  a slight  shock  is  felt  on 
the  first  immersion,  which  is  generally  succeed- 
ed by  a pleasing  glow  of  the  system.  The 
external  use  of  the  waters  of  Buxton  are  parti- 
cularly serviceable  in  chronic  rheumatism  ; and 
where  the  inflammation  has  been  confined  to 
particular  limbs,  wonderful  relief  has  been 
obtained.  When  used  internally,  they  have 
been  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results 
in  indigestion,  low  spirits,  and  every  kind  of 
disorder  and  weakness  in  the  digestive  organs ; 
in  the  g'ravel  and  stone,  flatulency,  cutaneous 
eruptions,  and  painful  affections  in  the  kidney  and 
bladder.  Atfirst,the  waters  sometimesoccasion a 
looseness,  which  is  attended  with  salutary  effects; 
but  as  costiveness  is  more  usually  the  case,  a 
gentle  purgative  must  be  frequently  taken. 

he  full  dose  is  about  a pint,  taken  at  two  or 
three  draughts.  The  waters  are  highly  proper 
or  delicate  and  irritable  habits ; but,  in  chronic 
cases,  a long  residence  on  the  spot  is  requisite 
to  ensure  the  desired  effect. 

CHELTENHAM. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  purging  waters  in  England,  as  it 
possesses  both  a saline  and  a chalybeate  f prin- 

* Dr.  Bulleyn  practised  in  the  time  of  Hetlry  VIII. 
t krom  a Greek  word,  signifying  iron. 
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ciple.  The  temperature  in  summer  is  from  50 
to  59  degrees.  They  are  used  with  considerable 
effect  in  glandular  obstructions,  affections  of 
the  liver  and  digestive  organs,  and  scorbutic 
eruptions.  Great  benefit  has  been  received  by 
persons  who  have  injured  their  constitutions  by 
a long  residence  in  a hot  climate  ; and  in  check- 
ing the  incipient  symptoms  of  dropsy,  they 
have  been  attended  with  the  happiest  results. 
Although  the  Cheltenham  waters  purge  briskly, 
they  never  occasion  weakness ; sometimes,  a 
slight  head-ach,  or  a degree  of  drowsiness, 
attends  on  the  first  use,  which  goes  off  sponta- 
neously, even  previously  to  the  operation  on 
the  bowels.  A dose  will  generally  determine 
to  the  kidneys.  Patients  will  find  the  greatest 
advantage  from  taking  half  a pint,  or  even  less, 
every  morning,  for  a month  or  two.  The  waters 
of  Scarborough  possess  similar  virtues  to  those 
of  Cheltenham  ; but  the  former  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  sea-bathing,  which,  in  many  cases, 
adds  considerably  to  the  relief  of  the  patient. 

HARROWGATE. — These  springs  are  chiefly 
resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  eruptions  of  the  skin, 
chronic  rheumatism,  scrofulous  obstructions, 
hypochondriasis,  costiveness,  and  piles ; and  are 
often  used  as  a clyster.  Under  the  use  of  these 
waters,  the  health,  appetite,  and  spirits  improve. 
To  the  taste,  they  are  bitter,  nauseous,  and 
strongly  saline,  which  are  soon  borne  without 
disgust.  In  order  to  effect  a cure  of  any  obsti- 
nate disease  by  the  use  of  this  water,  it  ought 
to  be  taken  in  such  a manner  as  to  produce  a 
daily  exoneration  without  purging ; with  this 
view,  half  a pint  may  be  taken  in  the  morning, 
and  repeated  twice  during  the  day.  While  the 
patient  is  using  these  waters,  heavy  meals  must 
be  avoided.  Exercise  promotes  the  operation 
of  the  waters,  and  carries  them  through  the 
system ; and  every  thing  which  tends  to  exhi- 
larate the  spirits,  acts  as  a medicine.  These 
waters  are  used  externally  as  well  as  internally, 
and  are  a powerful  auxiliary  when  applied 
externally  in  eruptions  of  the  skin. 

LEAMINGTON.— The  waters  of  Leamington 
possess  similar  properties,  and  are  applied  for 
similar  purposes,  to  those  of  Cheltenham. 

MALVERN.— The  spring  at  Great  Malvern 
has  acquired  the  name  of  the  Holy  Well,  from 
the  great  benefit  derived  in  various  obstinate 
cases.  No  iron  or  metal  of  any  kind  has  been 
found  in  it,  although  there  are  chalybeates  in 
the  neighbourhood ; and  notwithstanding  the 
apparent  purity  of  the  water,  it  soon  acquires 
a fetid  smell,  by  standing  in  open  vessels.  This 
water  is  principally  used  externally,  and  has 
been  found  efficacious  in  painful  and  deep  ulcer- 
ations, the  consequence  of  a scrofulous  habit  of 
body.  Numbers  of  persons  have  found  relief 
for  inflammation  of  the  eye,  in  eruptions  of  the 
skin  and  surface  of  the  body,  painful  affections 
of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  ulceration  of  the 


lungs,  and  long-standing  fistulas.  The  Malvern 
water  is  a safe  application ; it  is  at  first  attended 
with  a slight  nausea,  and  sometimes  occasions 
drowsiness  and  pain  in  the  head,  which  may  be 
easily  removed  by  a mild  purgative.  In  all 
cases,  this  water  increases  the  flow  of  urine, 
and  the  general  health  of  the  patient ; and  it 
frequently  purges  briskly  for  a few  days ; but, 
(as  Dr.  Wall  observes,)  it  is  not  uncommon  foi 
the  body  to  be  rendered  costive  by  its  use,  espe- 
cially with  those  accustomed  to  malt-liquors. 
The  length  of  a course  of  these  waters  will  de- 
pend much  on  the  different  kinds  of  the  disease 
for  which  they  are  employed. 

MATLOCK  SPRING. — In  sensible  properties, 
this  water  differs  but  little  from  good  spring 
water.  Its  temperature  is  about  68  degrees,  and 
when  first  taken,  will  curdle  sope  ; but,  if  long 
kept,  it  will  lose  this  effect.  It  forms  a good 
warm  bath  for  the  nervous  and  irritable,  and 
those  of  a debilitated  coirstitution  ; and  is  most 
frequently  recommended  after  the  use  of  Bath 
and  Buxton  Waters,  and  as  a preparatory  to 
sea-bathing. 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS.— The  water  of  this 
place  has  been  found,  by  analysis,  to  differ 
from  that  of  a common  spring,  by  oontaining 
in  every  gallon  a grain  of  iron,  suspended  by 
about  three  table-spoonsful  of  fixed  air  ; yet  its 
medicinal  effects  are  sometimes  very  consider- 
able. The  operation  of  this  water  is  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  different  secretions  in  a gradual 
uniform  manner,  and  to  impart  toneand  strength 
to  all  the  functions.  It  affords  great  relief  in 
indigestion,  and  other  complaints  of  the  stomach, 
especially  when  there  is  real  debility  of  that 
organ.  One  of  the  best  proofs  of  this  water 
agreeing  with  the  patient,  is  the  promotion 
of  the  urinary  secretions  ; in  short,  its  tonic 
powers  are  adapted  to  raise  the  spirits,  and 
increase  the  general  vigour  of  the  functions. 
Persons  of  rather  a full  habit  of  body,  should 
take  one  or  two  active  purges  before  commenc- 
ing with  the  use  of  the  chalybeate  waters ; and 
if  the  stomach  be  foul,  an  emetic  would  be 
serviceable.  The  dose  of  the  Tunbridge  water 
varies,  from  about  one  to  three  quarters  of  a 
pint,  according  to  the  age,  sex,  and  general 
constitution  of  the  patient.  The  whole  of  the 
quantity  daily  used,  is  taken  at  two  or  three 
intervals,  beginning  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  finishing  at  noon. — The  Spa 
waters  are  similar  to  those  of  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Celsus  has  justly  remarked,  “ that  diseases 
slow  in  their  progress,  go  off  very  slowly  ; and 
that  time  is  necessary  to  remove  the  deep-rooted 
evils  which  time  has  occasioned.”  Many  per- 
sons fail  to  receive  from  these  mineral  waters 
all  the  benefit  which  their  properties  are  fully 
equal  to  impart,  from  the  want  of  patience  and 
perseverance. 


PART  II 


ON  THE  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  AND  DISEASES 

OF  CHILDREN. 


DRESS  AND  DRESSING. 

As  the  object  of  clothing  is  only  a protec- 
tion from  the  inclemency  of  the  weathei’,  it  is 
essentially  necessary  that  the  dress  should  be  soft 
and  pliable,  in  order  that  it  may  not  obstruct  the 
easy  motion  of  the  joints,  nor  in  the  least  de- 
gree incommode  by  its  weight  or  tightness. 
The  absurd  custom  of  confining  the  body  of  the 
infant  by  heavy  bandages,  formerly  so  prevalent, 
is  yielding  to  the  more  rational  dictates  of  nature 
and  common  sense;  but  the  ridiculous  length  of 
clothing  in  the  earlier  periods  of  infancy,  still 
keeps  its  ground,  though  equally  absurd.  To  the 
child  it  is  a continual  source  of  considerable  un- 
easiness ; obstruction  is  continually  made  to  the 
freedom  of  circulation  and  breathing;  and  the 
more  the  child  endeavours  to  relieve  itself,  the 
more  it  wastes  its  power,  and,  consequently,  in- 
terferes with  its  growth.  Be  careful,  therefore, 
not  to  increase  the  perspiration  to  an  unnecessary 
degree.  A short  shift,  and  a fl.annel  waistcoat 
tied  behind,  with  a short  petticoat  sewed  to  it, 
and  a short  gown,  rather  stouter  in  winter  than 
in  summer,  are  all  the  clothes  which  a child  re- 
quires. If  the  child  be  weakly,  a flannel  shirt 
may  be  useful ; otherwise,  too  many  clothes  will 
render  it  tender,  and  susceptible  of  the  least 
cold.  Stockings  are  an  unnecessary  appendage, 
until  the  child  be  seven  or  eight  months  old ; 
for  it  is  beneficial  to  expose  the  legs,  arms,  and 
breasts  of  healthy  children  to  the  open  air:  the 
clothing  of  infants  cannot  be  made  too  short. 

DIET  AND  DIETING. 

Remember,  (says  Mr.  Abernethy,)  it  is  not 
the  quantity  of  food  we  eat,  but  the  quantity 
we  digest,  which  affords  the  nourishment  to 
our  bodies.”  Over-feeding,  as  well  as  impro- 
perly feeding  of  children,  is  highly  injudicious  ; 
therefore  the  strictest  attention  ought  to  be 
paid  to  dieting.  Fortunate  is  the  child  who 
(during  the  first  four  months  of  its  existence) 
is  nourished  with  no  other  aliment  than  the 
milk  of  its  mother ; but,  if  the  child  be  weakly, 
and  the  mother’s  milk  insufficient,  a cup 
of  beef  tea,  and  a crumb  of  bread  may  be 
daily  given.  At  four  months  old,  the  child 
may  be  fed  twice  in  the  day ; once  with 
biscuits  or  stale  bread,  boiled  in  an  equal 


mixture  of  milk  and  water,  and  once  with 
light  broth*  and  bread,  arrow-root,  or  rice. 
After  the  first  six  months,  weak  veal  or 
chicken  broth  may  be  given;  and,  progressively, 
with  broth,  vegetables  which  are  not  very 
flatulent ; viz.  carrots,  endive,  spinnage,  pars- 
nips, &c.  When  the  infant  is  taken  early 
from  the  breast,  the  diet  should  principally 
consist  of  cow’s  milk  warmed,  and  poured  on 
bread,  (first  soaked  in  water,)  and  of  light 
broth  with  bread : should  the  child  be  purged, 
the  milk  must  be  boiled.  When  the  child  is 
weaned,  and  has  acquired  its  proper  teeth,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  let  it  have  small  portions 
of  meat  and  vegetables  ; also,  dishes  prepared 
of  flour,  as  the  most  simple  food  is  the  most 
nutritive.  Pastry,  confectionery,  heavy  or 
compound  dishes,  ought  to  be  withheld,  par- 
ticularly from  delicate  children.  Potatos 
should  be  allowed  only  in  moderation,  and 
those  not  eaten  with  butter,  but  mashed  up 
with  other  vegetables.  It  is  advisable  to  ac- 
custom children  to  a certain  regularity  in  their 
aliment,  by  giving  them  their  meals  at  stated 
periods  of  the  day ; which  will  render  them 
less  subject  to  debility  and  disease,  give  the 
stomach  time  to  recover  its  tone,  and  to  collect 
the  juices  necessary  for  digestion.  To  children 
of  four  or  five  years  old,  animal  food  may  be 
allowed  at  dinner  ; and  bread  and  milk,  night 
and  morning ; due  regard  being,  at  all  times, 
paid  to  the  health  and  habits  of  the  child. 
Professor  Hufeland,  who  studied  the  physical 
and  medical  management  of  children,  has  laid 
down  the  following  order  of  giving  food  for 
children: — after  rising  in  the  morning,  (say 
seven  o’clock)  a moderate  portion  of  luke-warm 
milk,  with  well  baked  bread ; at  nine  O’clock, 
bread  with  some  fruit,  or  a small  quantity  of 
fresh  butter ; at  twelve  o’clock,  the  dinner ; 
between  four  and  five,  some  bread  with  fruit, 
or  (in  winter)  the  jam  of  plums.  At  these 
times,  children  should  be  allowed  to  eat  till 
they  be  satisfied,  without  surfeiting  themselves, 
that  they  may  not  crave  for  a heavy  supper, 
which  only  tends  to  produce  bad  humours,  and 

* Professor  Hufeland  is  of  opinion,  that  neither 
flour  nor  meal  ought  ever  to  be  used  for  soup ; as  it 
produces  viscid  humours,  and  frequently  lays  the 
foundation  for  worms. 
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disturb  the  rest.  About  six  or  seven  o’clock, 
they  may  take  some  milk,  fruit,  or  vegetables, 
or  any  thing  that  is  light ; after  this  meal, 
they  should  remain  awake  at  least  one  hour, — 
It  has  been  said,  that  bread  is  prejudicial  to 
the  health  of  children  ; this  may  apply  to  new 
bread,  or  to  such  as  is  not  sufficiently  baked  ; 
but  good  wheaten  bread  is  very  proper  during 
the  first  years  of  infancy.  Rye  bread,  or  a 
mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  v/ould  be  more  con- 
ducive to  health,  after  the  age  of  childhood. — 
The  most  common  cause  of  disease  in  children, 
is  the  generation  of  acid  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  The  use  of  spice  in  the  food  of  chil- 
dren, is  by  no  means  to  be  recommended. 
In  illness,  the  diet  ought  to  be  as  light  as  pos- 
sible ; and  in  cases  of  fever,  nourishing  drinks 
(warm  in  winter’,  and  cold  in  summer)  will  be 
highly  proper,  viz.  toast  and  water,  barley 
water,  thin  tapioca,  &c.  In  obstinate  purgings, 
rice,  arrow -root,  sago  and  thick  milk,  and 
hartshorn  shavings  boiled  in  beef  tea,  must  be 
administered;  and  should  the  purging  still 
continue,  a flannel  roller  may  be  placed  round 
the  body.  Many  children  acquire  a habit  of 
drinking  during  their  meals ; it  would  be 
more  conducive  to  digestion,  if  they  were 
accustomed  to  drink  only  after  having  made 
a meal. 

SLEEP. 

Infants,  from  the  time  of  their  birth,  should 
be  encouraged  to  sleep  in  the  night  in  pre^ 
ference  to  the  day ; therefore,  mothers  and 
nurses  ought  to  remove  every  thing  which  may 
tend  to  disturb  their  rest,  and  not  to  attend  to 
every  call  for  taking  them  up  and  giving  food 
at  improper  periods.  Infants  cannot  sleep  too 
long ; when  they  enjoy  a calm,  long-continued 
rest,  it  is  a favourable  symptom.  Until  the 
third  year,  children  generally  require  a little 
sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  day ; for,  till  that 
age,  half  their  time  may  safely  be  allotted  to 
sleep.  Every  succeeding  year,  the  time  ought 
to  be  shortened  one  hour  ; so  that  a child  seven 
years  old  may  sleep  about  ten  hours.  Children 
ought  to  rise  at  six  o’clock  in  the  summer, 
and  at  seven  in  the  winter.  It  is  extremely 
injudicious  to  awaken  children  with  a noise, 
or  to  carry  them  immediately  from  a dark  room 
into  the  glaring  light,  or  against  a dazzling 
wall : the  sudden  impression  of  light  may 
debilitate  the  organs  of  vision,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  weak  eyes. — Wet  clothes  or  linen 
should  never  be  allowed  to  be  hung  to  dry  in 
the  bed-room,  as  an  impure  atmosphere  is 
attended  with  various  and  often  fatal  conse- 
quences. Banish  (says  Professor  Hufeland) 
feather  beds,  as  they  are  unnatural  and  debi- 
litating contrivances.”  The  bedstead  should 
not  be  placed  too  low  on  the  floor;  and  it  is 
highly  improper  to  suffer  children  to  sleep  on  a 
couch  which  is  made  without  a sufficient 
elevation  from  the  ground. 


EXERCISE. 

ThL  effort  at  exercise  is  both  pleasant  and 
serviceable  to  a child ; and  as  it  grows  up,  it 
is  proper  to  regularly  exercise  it.  Children  who 
are  perfectly  healthy  are  in  almost  uninter- 
rupted motion  ; but  if  exercise,  either  from  its 
violence  or  too  long  duration,  exceed  the  proper 
limits,  it  naturally  quickens  the  circulation 
and  respiration,  which  may  occasion  the  rup- 
ture of  small  blood-vessels  and  inflammatory 
diseases.  A weakly  child  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  stand  or  walk  long  together ; 
but  should  be  alternately  carried,  drawn  in  a 
vehicle,  and  invited  to  walk.  If  a child  seek  to 
put  its  feet  on  the  ground,  let  it  do  so ; but 
do  not  force  it  to  walk.  In  the  first  period  of 
life,  the  exertion  of  crying  is  almost  the  only 
exercise  of  the  infant ; by  which  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  all  the  other  fluids,  are 
rendered  more  uniform ; digestion,  nutrition, 
and  the  growth  of  the  body,  are  thereby  pro- 
moted, and  the  different  secretions  of  the  skin 
(together  with  insensible  perspiration)  are 
duly  performed.  The  loud  complaints  of  in- 
fants deserve  attention;  for  if  their  ciies  be 
violent  and  long  continued,  and  they  draw 
their  legs  towards  the  belly,  it  may  safely 
be  concluded,  they  are  troubled  with  colic 
pains  ; and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  yielding 
relief.  To  endeavour  to  prevent  an  infant 
from  crying  on  every  occasion,  is  to  do  it  an 
irreparable  injury  ; for,  by  such  mismanage- 
ment, it  never  acquires  a perfectly  formed  breast, 
and  frequently  the  foundation,  is  laid  in  the 
pectoral  vessels  for  obstructions  and  other  dis- 
eases. If  children  have  been  properly  exposed 
to  the  air  from  infancy,  they  may,  if  healthy,  be 
safely  exercised  in  it  in  all  seasons.  The  sooner 
infants  are  taken  into  the  air,  they  become  less 
subject  to  cold,  convulsions,  disordered  bowels, 
and  the  rickets, — diseases  so  frequent  among 
those  who  are  reared  in  nurseries. 

WASHING  AND  BATHING. 

The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  washing  a child  with  cold  water  from  head 
to  foot,  is  almost  incredible;  it  strengthens  the 
nerves,  maintains  a sound  and  healthy  state  of 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  renders  the  surface  of 
the  body  less  susceptible  of  external  impres- 
sions. In  general,  a child  may  be  begun  to 
be  washed  in  this  manner  in  the  third  or  fourth 
week,  warm  water  being  used  till  that  period, 
which  must  be  changed  for  cooler,  until  it  be 
gradually  reduced  to  cold.  In  frosty  weather, 
a little  warm  water  may  be  added  to  the  cold. 
It  is  highly  imprudent  to  wash  children  directly 
they  rise  from  their  bed,  as  the  pores  are  then 
open  ; but,  in  about  half  an  hour  afterwards, 
if  they  be  cool,  they  should  be  washed  quickly. 
Avoid  wetting  the  skin  gradually ; else  the 
skin  is  not  excited  by  the  friction.  After 
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washing,  rub  the  body  until  it  be  dry  and  warm. 
Delicate  children  should  be  washed  in  the 
evening,  and  placed  in  bed  immediately  after- 
wards.— In  a striking  manner  does  the  cold 
bath  preserve  and  promote  the  health  of  chil- 
dren ; it  refreshes  and  invigorates  the  organs 
of  the  skin,  and  considerably  mitigates  the 
diseases  of  measles  and  small-pox.  It  is  proper 
to  begin  the  practice  in  warm  weather,  and  to 
continue  it  through  every  season  afterwards. 
Delicate  and  weakly  children  must  be  bathed 
in  luke-warra  water  ; but,  as  they  increase  in 
strength,  the  degree  of  warmth  may  be  di- 
minished. For  the  first  two  or  three  months, 
the  child  should  remain  in  the  bath  for  a few 
minutes  only  at  a time;  which,  as  it  grows 
older,  may  be  gradually  increased  to  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  The  body,  while  in  the  bath, 
should  be  gently  rubbed  with  the  hand,  or  a 
piece  of  sponge,  and  the  greatest  care  taken  in 
rubbing  it  dry.  If  the  shock  of  a cold  bath 
appear  too  powerful  for  the  constitution,  bathing 
in  salt  and  water  may  be  substituted.  If  a 
child  after  bathing,  should  feel  disposed  to 
sleep,  it  may  be  indulged  ; and  weakly  children 
using  the  cold  bath,  may  wear  a flannel  shirt. 
A child  should  not  be  bathed  directly  after 
eating ; nor,  in  cold  weather,  after  coming 
out  of  the  bath,  exposed  to  the  cold  air. 

WET  NURSE. 

The  greatest  circumspection  ought  to  be  used 
in  the  choice  of  a wet  nurse ; she  should  be 
neither  too  old  nor  too  young,  but  be  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  and  have 
borne  not  more  than  two  children.  Her  milk 
ought  to  be  new ; and  not  have  been  drawn 
more  than  three  months  by  her  own  child ; 
it  should  be  of  a fine  white  colour,  without 
smell,  and  of  a sweet  taste.  She  should 
be  entirely  free  from  eruption  in  the  skin, 
not  subject  to  fits,  have  no  offensive  breath, 
or  small  pustules  on  her  breast,  which  ought 
to  be  moderately  full,  and  by  no  means  flaccid. 
The  diet  of  a wet  nurse  should  be  simple 
and  easy  of  digestion  ; and  be  allowed  to  go 
daily  into  the  fresh  air,  and  remain  in  it  for 
a considerable  time.  She  must  be  prohibited 
from  sexual  intercourse ; and  unless  the  health 
require  wine,  spirits,  or  beer,  they  should 
most  scrupulously  be  withheld.  Some  nurses 
may  require  a draught  of  good  ale  twice 
a day  ; but  the  case  is  rare,  and  the  common 
porter  should  not  be  taken  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Rich  living  renders  the  milk 
gross  and  indigestible  ; and  it  is  of  the  first 
importance,  that  the  food  be  taken  frequently 
and  in  small  quantities. — The  depraved  habit 
of  taking  wine  or  spirits  to  remove  the  languor 
present  during  suckling  or  pregnancy,  cannot 
be  too  strongly  reprobated  ; the  relief  afforded 
is  but  of  short  duration,  and  immediately  de- 
mands a more  powerful  stimulus,  which  ulti- 
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mately  weakens  and  destroys  the  tone  of  the 
stomach,  deteriorates  the  milk,  and  renders  it 
unfit  to  supply  that  nutriment  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  the  child. 


The  following  Rules  for  the  general 
Management  op  Children  are  particularly 
addressed  to  mothers  and  nurses. — 1.  Use  a 
child  early  to  the  boat  or  spoon,  in  case  of 
illness  or  failure  of  the  mother’s  milk. — 2.  To 
preserve  health,  promote  the  growth,  and  ob- 
viate chafing,  keep  the  infant  dry  and  warm. 
— 3.  To  obviate  indigestion,  and  that  an  infant 
may  be  free  from  the  gripes,  feed  it  in  an 
upright  posture. — 4.  Frequently  take  a child 
from  the  breast  for  a minute  or  two,  in  order 
that  puking  may  be  prevented,  by  too  rapid  a 
distention  of  the  stomach. — 5.  To  prevent 
purging,  and  to  enable  an  infant  to  withstand 
cold,  use  it  early  to  the  air. — 6.  If  attention 
be  paid  to  cleanliness,  it  will  prevent  diseases 
of  the  skin,  rickets,  slow  fever,  and  decline. 
— 7.  Let  the  dress  be  loose  and  easy,  and  free 
from  pins ; attention  to  this  rule  will  avert 
glandular  obstructions,  and  impediments  to 
growth,  and  free  a child  from  accident. — 8.  To 
obviate  indigestion,  place  a sleeping  infant  on 
its  right  side. — 9.  Pay  strict  attention  to  an 
infant’s  cries ; by  which  you  will  trace  the  first 
causes  of  illness. — 10.  To  promote  healthy  per- 
spiration, and  prevent  diseases  of  the  skin, 
wash  a strong  child  in  cold  water,  and  dip  it 
thrice  a week  ; wash  a weak  child  in  warm 
water. — 11.  To  teach  a child  active  habits, 
and  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
encourage  it  to  thrust  out  its  limbs,  and  to 
crawl  about. — 12.  In  order  to  exercise  a child, 
rub  it  all  over  with  your  hand,  night  and 
morning. — 13.  To  obviate  scalled  head,  painful 
eruptions  behind  the  ears  and  on  the  neck, 
comb  a child’s  head,  and  wash  it  frequently 
with  soap  and  water, — -14.  Should  a child  be 
in  good  health,  and  have  four  teeth,  wean  it  at 
nine  months,  without  the  least  preparation.— 
15.  If  a child  should  have  been  lately  weaned, 
and  is  attacked  with  any  severe  disease,  or 
hooping-cough,  it  may  require  the  breast 
again  ; or  if  it  should  reject  suitable  food,  and 
fall  off  in  its  health,  a good  breast  of  milk 
may  be  procured,  first  gaining  the  sanction  of 
a professional  man, — 16.  An  infant  should 
have  three  or  four  stools  daily,  of  a bright 
orange  colour:  a deviation  from  this  appear- 
ance denotes  acidity  and  indigestion,  for  which 
the  following  aperient  powder  (recommended 
by  Sir  Wm.  Fordyce)  may  be  given: — 

Take  of  rhubarb,  in  powder,  six  or  eight  grains  j 
super-sulphate  of  potash,  eight  grains  : — mix. 

17.  Let  the  quantity  of  solid  food  be  in 
proportion  to  the  exercise  taken  by  a child ; 
thirst,  head-ach,  fever,  and  glandular  obstruc- 
tions will  be  obviated. — 18.  An  offensive 
breath  is  commonly  a symptom  of  worms,  or 
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of  a disordered  stomach.  If  its  belly  grow 
large,  the  complexion  become  pale,  and  flesh 
soft,  disease  has  commenced  its  attack : give 
the  child  free  air,  and  the  powder  just  pre- 
scribed.— 19.  In  the  case  of  a fit,  let  the  child  be 
quickly  taken  into  the  cool,  fresh  air,  and  its 
face  sprinkled  with  cold  water ; untie  the 
clothes,  raise  the  head,  wipe  all  froth  from 
the  mouth,  and  keep  it  open,  pressing  down 
the  tongue,  and  drawing  it  forward  at  the 
same  time.  With  a warm  hand,  gently  rub 
the  belly,  back,  and  limbs ; apply  warm  flan- 
nels to  them,  or  resort  to  a warm  bath,  and 
put  warm  tiles  under  the  arm-pits ; strike  the 
soles  of  the  feet  with  a piece  of  flat  wood ; 
tickle  the  nostrils  and  the  inside  of  the  ear 
with  a feather  or  toothpick.  Give  from  five  to 
ten  drops  of  hartsliorn  in  a little  water, 
accoraing  to  the  age  of  the  child.  Do  not 
suffer  the  head  to  hang  back,  nor  to  lean  for- 
ward upon  the  chest.  Although  no  signs  of 
life  may  appear,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  these  directions  should  be  followed  up  for 
the  space  of  two  hours. 

As  we  have  given  some  necessary  Rules  for 
thegeneral  Management  of  Children  by  mothers 
and  nurses,  it  may  not  be  deemed  out  of  place 
to  give  a few  necessary  Cautions; — 1.  For 


fear  of  suspending  the  breath,  and  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  never  let  an  infant  sleep 
alone  at  night  in  cold  weather. — 2.  Never  let 
an  infant  sleep  the  whole  night  on  the  mother’s 
arms,  for  fear  of  suffocation. — 3.  Fits  or  a 
purging  may  be  produced  by  waking  an  infant 
too  suddenly. — 4.  Avoid  giving  Godfrey’s 
cordial.  Daffy’s  elixir,  or  any  quack  medicine ; 
it  may  produce  fits,  fever,  bring  on  a decline, 
or  cause  sudden  death ; syrup  of  rhubarb, 
mixed  with  a little  calcined  magnesia,  v/ill  be 
found  to  be  a safer  remedy. — 5.  Do  not  feed  an 
infant  in  the  night ; it  may  bring  on  the  gripes, 
and  even  worse  complaints. — 6.  A warm  nur- 
sery, and  close  air,  will  make  a child  delicate, 
and  susceptible  of  cold. — 7.  Do  not  carry  a 
child  always  on  the  same  arm  ; it  may  make  it 
crooked. — 8.  Do  not  suffer  a child’s  food  to  be 
chewed ; for  should  the  nurse  have  a foul 
mouth,  it  may  communicate  the  disease.- — 9. 
If  a child  be  chafed,  do  not  wash  the  part  with 
milk ; for  milk  will  inflame,  and  cold  water  will 
heal. — 10.  Do  not  disregard  or  provoke  violent 
crying,  for  fear  of  a fit  in  either  case. — 11.  If  a 
child’s  bowels  be  disordered,  do  not  expose 
the  child  to  the  open  air ; or,  if  it  have  short- 
ness of  breath,  with  fever  and  cough,  high 
inflammation  may  be  brought  on. 


DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 


IN  the  minor  diseases  of  children,  as  well  as 
those  of  a more  serious  nature,  most  persons 
are  either  too  anxious  and  meddling  in  at- 
tempting to  remove  them,  or  they  shew  an 
almost  culpable  indifference;  not  unfrequently 
from  a belief,  that  professional  aid  can  afford 
but  little  benefit.  Other  persons  eagerly  resort 
to  family  prescriptions,  or  domestic  remedies, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  constitu- 
tion or  temperament  of  the  child ; for  should 
the  remedy  have  been  found  successful  in  one 
case,  it  is  erroneously  imagined  it  will  yield  the 
same  relief  in  another. 

CHICKEN-POX. 

This  disease  has  so  strong  a resemblance  to 
small-pox,  as,  at  times,  to  be  easily  mistaken. 
The  chief  discriminating  characters  are:  the 
milder  nature,  the  shorter  duration  of  the  erup- 
tive fever,  the  crystalline  appearance  of  the 
pustules,  and  their  more  speedy  maturation. 
It  is  entirely  free  from  danger,  unless  the 
pimples  be  numerous,  and  run  into  each  other. 

Treatment. — A mild  purge  is  all  that  is 
necessary  in  this  disorder.  If  the  patient  be 
troubled  with  severe  shivering  sickness,  head- 
ach,  and  pains  in  the  limbs,  a Strong  purge 
should  be  immediately  given,  viz. 

Take  of  Glauber’s  salt  and  Epsom  salt,  of  each, 
two  drachms  ; spearmint  water,  an  ounce  and  a 
half  j tincture  of  senna,  three  drachms  j anti- 
monial  wine,  twenty  drops  : — mix. 


This  must  be  followed  by  a weak  drink.  The 
patient  ought  to  be  kept  very  quiet,  in  a 
spacious,  well- ventilated  ^ room,  with  a cool 
dress,  until  the  feverish  symptoms  have  dis- 
appeared. 

CHILBLAINS. 

Children  and  old  people  are  usually  the 
subjects  of  chilblains.  They  are  attended  with 
a painful  inflammatory  swelling,  of  a florid, 
deep  purple,  or  leaden  colour;  and  the  fingers, 
toes,  and  heels,  are  generally  the  seats  of  this 
complaint : the  patient  is  generally  annoyed 
by  an  obstinate  itching  and  sense  of  tingling. 
The  common  cause  of  this  complaint  is  the 
application  of  severe  cold. 

Treatment. — As  soon  as  perceived,  they 
should  be  rubbed  with  the  following  strong 
liniment : — 

Take  of  w’ater  of  ammonia,  or  spirit  of  hartshorn, 
an  ounce;  olive  oil,  two  ounces. — Shake  them 
together  till  they  unite  ; — Or, 

Take  of  opodeldoc,  one  ounce  and  a half  ; tinc- 
ture of  Spanish  flies,  two  drachms  : — mix,  and 
apply  it  freqiiently  with  a piece  of  lint. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  recommends  the  follow- 
ing . 

Take  of  camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  one  ounce; 
Goulard’s  extract,  half  an  ounce:— mix  and  ap- 
ply to  the  part. 

If  the  swellings  break,  and  discharge  a thin 
matter,  they  must  be  dressed,  night  and  morn- 
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ing,  with  the  ointment  recommended  by  Sir 
H.  Halford  : — 

Take  one  ounce  of  the  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury, and  the  same  quantity  of  almond  oil : — 
mix  them  well  in  a porcelain  mortar,  and  apply 
a little,  once  or  twice,  daily. 

Should  fungous  flesh  appear,  the  following 
must  be  applied  : — 

Take  of  spermaceti,  six  drachms  j white  wax,  two 
drachms  j olive  oil,  three  ounces  ; — melt  them 
together  over  a slow  Are,  and  stir  constantly 
until  cold. 

When  the  fungous  flesh  is  removed,  use  the 
previous  ointment  until  well.  Proud  flesh 
may  be  kept  under  by  means  of  pressure,  or 
occasionally  touching  it  with  the  lunar  caustic, 
or  equal  parts  of  the  nitrated  ointment  of 
quicksilver  and  spermaceti  ointment. — This 
troublesome  disease  might  be  greatly  prevented, 
or  its  severity  lessened,  if  the  parts  were  de- 
fended by  wearing  leather  socks,  or  a warm 
diachylon  or  Burgundy-pitch  plaster,  spread 
upon  leather.  The  circulation  of  the  parts 
should  be  promoted  by  friction  ; and  in  order 
to  harden  the  skin,  a liniment  composed  as 
under,  should  be  used : — 

Take  of  strong  liniment  of  ammonia,  an  ounce  and 
a half  j oil  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce: — mix. 

CONVULSIONS. 

Any  trifling  matter  will  induce  symptomatic 
convulsions  in  some  children,  while  others  will 
withstand  a great  deal.  Convulsions  are  gene- 
rally produced  by  some  acrid  matter  in  the 
intestines,  or  pent-up  wind ; or  they  may  pro- 
ceed from  teething,  worms,  the  sudden  disap- 
pearance of  rash,  small  pox,  scarlet  fever,  &c. 
The  disease  is  to  be  considered  more  dangerous 
where  the  intervals  are  short,  although  the  fit 
may  not  be  long  or  violent.  Numbers  of  chil- 
dren die  in  convulsions  from  excessive  feeding, 
and  the  want  of  sufficient  exercise  and  expo- 
sure to  the  salubrious  air. 

Treatment. — Convulsions  are  the  most  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  aperients  or  purgatives ; to 
which  may  be  added,  the  cold  bath,  or  the 
sprinkling  of  cold  water  on  the  surface  of  the 
body.  If  they  be  occasioned  by  improper  food, 
or  indigestion,  a gentle  emetic  may  be  given, 
composed  of  three  grains  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony and  four  ounces  of  water,  and  a tea- 
spoonful administered  every  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  until  the  effect  be  produced.  If 
from  teething,  scarifications  may  be  made  with 
the  edge  of  a lancet  immediately  over  the 
place  where  the  tooth  can  be  discovered  ; and 
this  may  be  repeated  for  several  days,  till  the 
tooth  make  its  appearance,  or  the  convulsions 
cease.  For  inward  fits,  Dr.  Armstrong  recom- 
mends a few  drops  of  antimonial  wine  ; but 
gentle  exercise  will  bring  a little  wind  from 
the  stomach.  A drop  or  two  of  the  oil  of 
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aniseed  or  carraway,  on  a piece  of  white  sugar, 
may  be  given,  if  inward  fits  do  not  yield  to 
gentle  exercise.  Tapping  the  child  slightly 
on  the  back,  and  rubbing  the  stomach  and 
belly  before  the  fire,  will  generally  be  found 
to  be  sufficient. 

COW-POX. 

Vaccination  * can  scarcely  be  performed  too 
early ; and  it  is  considered  by  the  faculty,  that 
the  operation  should  take  place  within  a few 
weeks  from  the  time  of  birth.  The  genuine 
inoculated  cow-pox  is  easily  discerned  by  the 
following  signs : the  vesicle  consists  of  little 
cells  or  cavities  ; is  singly  produced,  and  con- 
fined to  the  puncture ; it  is  blueish-brown  in  the 
middle  ; fluid  transparent,  and  colourless  to  the 
last.  After  the  twelfth  day,  the  vesicle  con- 
cretes into  a hard  dark-coloured  scab. — The 
puncture  disappears  soon  after  the  insertion  of 
the  lancet;  and  on  the  third  day,  a minute  in- 
flamed spot  becomes  visible,  which  gradually 
increases  in  size,  and  produces  a tumour  slightly 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  skin.  About 
the  sixth  day,  the  tumour  shews  a discoloured 
speck,  which  augments  in  size  and  becomes  a 
manifest  vesicle. 

The  following  circumstances  should  be  care- 
fully attended  to  in  inoculating  for  the  vac- 
cine disease  : — 1.  That  the  fluid  be  taken  before 
the  ninth  day. — 2.  That  it  be  perfectly  trans- 
parent.— 3.  If  not  used  immediately,  that  it 
should  be  dried  gradually,  before  it  be  laid  by 
for  use.— 4.  That  the  puncture  be  made  as 
superficially  as  possible,  and  no  more  than  one 
in  each  arm, — 5.  That  any  excess  of  inflamma- 

* Dr.  Clutterbuck  remarks  on  vaccination,  that, 
“ Unfortunately,  the  degree  of  secuidty  afforded  against 
future  small-pox,  cannot  at  present  be  ascertained,  so 
as  to  form  a satisfactory  estimate  of  the  value  of  vac- 
cination, in  comparison  with  inoculation.  The  forced 
and  almost  exclusive  use  of  vaccination,  from  its  first 
introduction,  has  made  it  impossible  to  Ifiiow  who  are, 
and  who  are  not,  still  susceptible  of  small-pox;  for 
persons  are  not  now,  as  formerly,  so  much  exposed  to 
the  contagion.  IMany  years  must  yet  elapse  before  the 
true  value  of  vaccination  can  be  determined.  The  su- 
periority of  vaccination  is  founded  on  the  following 
points  : — 1.  The  vaccine  disease  is  far  milder  than  the 
inoculation. — 2.  It  leaves  no  deformity  behind,  as  the 
inoculation  frequently  does. — 3.  It  is  better  as  regards 
the  public,  as  it  is  not  propagated  by  effluvia,  as  small- 
pox is, — the  ravages  of  which  are  thus  liable  to  be 
increased  by  the  smallpox  inoculation,  unless  practised 
under  particular  restriction.  These  great  advantages 
are  counterbalanced,  in  some  degree,  by  the  insecurity 
of  vaccination,  which  does  not,  by  any  means  afford 
equal  exemption  from  future  small-pox.”  On  this  im- 
portant subject.  Dr.  Armstrong  also  observes,  “An  im- 
portant question  now  arises, — Does  vaccination  really 
mitigate  small-pox  ? Some  people  say  it  does  invaria- 
bly; but  I say,  I have  seen  some  children  most  severely 
affected  with  small-pox,  who  had  undergone  the  ope- 
ration of  vaccination.  I am  afraid  ‘the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,’  has  not  always  been  told  respecting  the 
character  of  all  the  cases  which  have  occurred  after 
vaccination  ; which,  notwithstanding,  in  many  cases,  is 
a complete  preventive  of  small-pox,  when  properly 
performed.” 
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tion  should  be  repressed  by  the  application  of 
cold  water,  or  the  cold  lotion,  as  under: 

Take  of  extract  of  lead,  one  drachm ; distilled 
vinegar,  two  ounces;  proof  spirit  of  wine,  half 
an  ounce ; water,  a pint : — mix. 

It  is  seldom  that  medical  treatment  is  necessary ; 
but  if  the  indisposition  be  severe  or  trouble- 
some, a dose  or  two  of  the  following  will  be 
sufficient 

Take  of  Epsom  salt,  and  Glauber’s  salt,  of  each, 
half  an  ounce ; spearmint  water,  five  ounces  j 
antimonial  wine,  two  drachms ; tincture  of  senna, 
an  ounce  : — mix,  andgivetwo  tea-spoonsfulevery 
four  hours,  until  it  operate. 

CROUP. 

This  disease  is  mostly  confined  to  children 
between  the  age  of  three  and  thirteen,  and 
those  who  have  once  had  it,  are  more  suscep- 
tible of  it  than  before,  though  the  suscepti- 
bility decreases  as  they  increase  in  years. — 

The  Croup  prevails  mostly  in  low  and  moist 
situations,  and  on  the  sea  shore.  Any  thing 
causing  inflammation  will  bring  it  on,  and  it  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  contagious.  The  dis- 
ease usually  commences  with  a hoarseness  and 
sneezing,  a short  dry  cough,  and  frequently  a 
rattling  in  the  throat  when  asleep.  It  is  character- 
ized by  the  voice,  in  peaking  and  coughing, 
acquiring  a shrill  and  peculiar  sound  ; the  coun- 
tenance exhibits  great  distress,  the  head  and  face 
are  covered  with  perspiration  from  the  violence 
of  the  struggling,  and  the  lips  and  cheeks  are 
alternately  pale  and  livid.  Frequently,  a red- 
ness and  swelling  of  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth,  but  sometimes  not  the  least  appearance 
of  inflammation ; and  the  power  of  swallowing 
is  unimpaired.  The  disease  generally  termi- 
nates fatally  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day; 
though  not  unfrequently,  within  twenty-four 
hours,  the  patient  expires  from  suflFocation. — 

The  Croup  may  be  easily  distinguished  from 
the  acute  asthma  of  children ; for  the  acute 
asthma  comes  on  suddenly,  and  mostly  in  the 
night ; it  is  intermitting,  the  spasm  subsiding 
in  a short  time,  though  it  may  return  in  an 
hour  or  two,  or  less  ; in  the  interval,  the  pa- 
tient is  perfectly  easy,  though  from  the  previous 
straining,  the  voice  is  rendered  hoarse.  In  the 
Croup,  the  pulse  is  strong,  with  inflammatory 
heat,  the  urine  is  highly  coloured,  and  the 
voice  shrill  and  small,  and  commonly  begins 
in  the  day  time.  Although,  in  the  acute 
asthma,  the  pulse  may  be  equally  quick,  it  is 
less  full,  the  urine  is  limpid,  and  the  Voice 
croaking  and  deep. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  to  be  adopted  in 
this  disease  is  the  same  as  in  all  those  of  an 
inflammatory  nature.  Bleeding  from  the  arm  or 
jugular  vein,  and  the  application  of  leeches 
to  the  windpipe  and  neck ; after  which  the  fol- 
lowing must  be  administered  every  second  or 
third  hour,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms ; — 
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Take  of  calomel,  six  grains;  opium,  in  powder, 
half  a grain ; conserve  of  roses,  a sufficient 
quantity  to  make  the  same.— To  be  divided  into 
six  pills. 

Great  relief  will  be  aflforded  by  a brisk  purga- 
tive when  the  bowels  are  inactive: — 

Take  of  submuriate  of  mercury,  three  grains  • 
jalap,  four  to  eight  grains  : -mix.— Or,  ' 

Take  of  rhubarb,  in  powder,  six  grains;  calomel, 
two  grains  : — mix. 

For  children  above  eight  years  old,  the  calo- 
mel may  be  increased  to  nine  or  twelve  grains, 
if  the  disease  render  i1  advisable.  This  plan 
must  be  persevered  in,  until  relief  be  obtained, 
when  the  pills  should  be  given  at  longer  inter- 
vals of  four  or  six  hours,  even  for  some  days 
after  the  patient  is  out  of  danger.  A strong 
decoction  of  seneka  (or  snake)  root  frequently 
taken  into  the  mouth,  in  small  quantities,  has 
been  successfully  used  to  promote  a separation 
of  the  films  and  coagula  that  form  and  adhere 
to  the_  windpipe  and  cells  of  the  lungs.  The 
decoction  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  seneka 
root  in  two  pints  of  water  down  to  a pint,  and 
then  straining.  Very  copious  bleeding  at  the 
commencement  of  the  attack  has  carried  off 
the  disease  at  once;  but  leeches  will  be  found 
generally  to  answer  best  for  young  children. 
Blistering  is  rather  doubtful  in  the  more  active 
stage  of  this  complaint,  although  recommend- 
ed by  some  of  the  faculty ; but,  blisters  may 
be  serviceable  as  assistants,  in  making  the  cure 
more  permanent.  The  follov/ing  emetic  is  re- 
commended in  cases  of  severity,  of  which  a 
tea-spoonful  is  to  be  given,  until  the  vomiting 
be  promoted : — 

Take  of  ipecacuanha  wine,  half  an  ounce;  oxymel 
of  squills,  three  drachms  : — mix. 

If  all  the  foregoing  prove  unsuccessful,  and 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  greatly  increase,  a 
small  opening  must  be  made  in  the  vrindpipe, 
to  prevent  suffocation.  This  operation  may 
be  done  in  a few  minutes,  and  will  frequently 
save  the  patient  from  impending  death.  The 
diet  must  be  extremely  spare,  consisting  of 
thin  gruel,  toast  and  water,  or  any  mealy  de- 
coction. In  all  cases  of  Croup,  the  child  must 
be  kept  nearly  upright  in  bed,  to  guard  against 
suffocation.  If  the  child  be  threatened  with 
suffocation,  sneezing  may  be  excited  by  intro- 
ducing strong  snuff  up  the  nostrils  by  means 
of  a camel-hair  pencil. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINE. 
Distortion  of  the  Spine  is  very  frequent  in 
young  females.  It  is  of  two  kinds  : lateral  dis- 
tortion, and  distortion  forrvards.  The  first  thing 
that  attracts  attention  in  the  curvature  of  the 
spine  is,  one  breast  appearing  larger  than  the 
other,  or  a suspicion  that  it  is  growing  out  of 
its  place  ; there  is  also  an  apparent  enlargement 
of  the  left  hip,  or  what  is  generally  termed  “ a 
growing  out  of  the  right  shoulder  and  of  the 
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left  hip.”  In  certain  positions,  the  patient  ap- 
pears to  have  one  leg  shorter  than  the  other ; and 
when  walking,  there  is  an  inequality  in  the 
step,  with  a constrained  position  of  the  head 
and  neck,  and  an  inclination  to  one  side. — In 
the  distortion  forwards,  the  spine  is  bent  for- 
wards ; and  in  a short  time,  the  lower  limbs 
are  affected  by  the  loss  of  the  power  of  volun- 
tary motion ; and  ultimately,  with  complete 
paralysis.  Mr.  Abernethy  says,  it  is  customary 
to  attribute  diseases  of  the  spine  to  the  same 
state  of  health  as  that  from  which  the  rickets 
arise ; but  he  does  not  consider  this  to  be  a fair 
way  of  viewing  the  subject.*  Lateral  distor- 
tion may  be  traced  to  debility;  the  want  of 
sufficient  exercise  ; sitting  at  work  or  musical 
instruments ; to  the  indulgence  of  too  much 
sleep  on  a soft  bed  and  a high  pillow;  and  to 
that  baneful  practice  of  shaping  the  body  into 
a certain  form.  This  disease  most  frequently 
occurs  with  females  between  the  age  of  fifteen 
and  twenty-one. — Distortion  forwards  most 
frequently  arises  from  a diseased  state  of  the 
spine.  Young  children,  and  those  of  a scrofu- 
lous habit,  form  the  greatest  portion  of  those 
who  labour  under  this  kind  of  disease. 

Treatment. — The  lateral  distortion  can  always 
be  cured  if  attended  to  in  time.  It  is  highly 
necessary  to  give  strength  to  the  whole  consti- 
tution by  the  use  of  active  exercise,  nutritious 
food,  and  strengthening  medicine.  The  exer- 
cise should  be  varied  and  increased  daily  ; but 
the  patient  must,  by  no  means,  be  fatigued. 
Gentle  friction  over  the  chest,  spine,  and  limbs, 
should  be  used  once  or  twice  every  day.  The 
food  must  be  highly  nutritious;  and  con- 

* Mr.  Abernethy,  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion, 
instanced  the  following  case: — “In  my  own  family,  a 
child  became  awry  : I observed  that  she  had  one  shoul- 
der-strap very  often  down,  which  she  was  as  often 
pulling  up.  I said  to  her  mother,  ‘If  you  allow  that 
to  go  on,  the  girl’s  shoulder  will  become  Avarped,  as 
sure  as  you  are  alive.  Let  the  gown  be  made  in  another 
way,  and  don’t  let  her  be  always  twisting  herself  to 
keep  up  that  shoulder-strap  !’  The  mother  said,  ‘ Oh  I 
don’t  take  any  notice  of  it.’ — Then  I began  to  curse  the 
fashion  which  had  been  the  cause  of  shoulder-straps 
being  made  in  such  a way.  In  the  course  of  a month, 
the  reason  was  obvious  why  the  shoulder-strap  did  not 
stay  on  the  shoulder  for  it  appeared  that  it  had  sunk 
down  about  an  inch  lower  than  the  other.  I told  the 
child  to  walk  before  me,  and  then  to  stop  • I observed 
her  particularly,  and  I found  that  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  standing  and  resting  upon  one  leg.  I asked  her  if 
there  Avere  any  sores  about  her  feet  or  toes,  any  pains 
in  her  leg,  or  any  thing  wrong  with  it ; to  Avhich  she 
replied  ‘ No.’— I said,  ‘I  should  like  to  see  you  hop. 
Hop  round  the  room,  and  then  stand.’  She  did  it,  and 
did  it  very  Avell.— ‘ Now,  (said  I,)  hop  round  the  room 
on  the  other  leg.’ — She  attempted;  she  took  a feAv 
hops,  and  then  was  obliged  to  Avalk ; because  that  leg 
was  not  capable  of  supporting  her.  She  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  standing  upon  one  leg,  so  the  other  became 
a Aveak  limb.  However,  by  setting  her  frequently  to 
hop  round  the  room  on  the  weak  leg,  both  shoulders 
became  of  the  same  height,  and,  of  course,  the  shoul- 
der-strap ceased  to  slip  ofiF ; but,  I am  quite  sure,  the 
girl  Avould  have  been  awry  for  her  life  time,  if  she  had 
not  lived  in  a surgeon’s  house.” 
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sist  principally  of  broiled  mutton  chops,  the 
tender  parts  of  roasted  beef,  fowl,  or  venison  ; 
eggs,  tea,  cocoa,  or  thin  chocolate,  and  the  most 
digestible  vegetables ; and,  occasionally,  a little 
wine  or  home-brewed  malt  liquors  may  be 
given.  Gymnastic  exercises  have  been  found 
to  be  very  serviceable  in  this  complaint ; but  as 
the  weakest  part  would  be  likely  to  suffer  from 
the  effects  of  exhaustion,  occasional  rest  must 
be  given,  and  this  rest  the  patient  should  give 
whenever  the  body  seems  to  indicate  it.  Mr. 
Abernethy  recommends  “ the  patient  to  lie  down 
horizontally  upon  a hard  hair  mattress,  which 
will  give  ease  to  the  muscles  of  the  spine;  but 
such  indulgence  must  not  interfere  with  the 
exercise  which  is  so  conducive  to  health,  and 
so  necessary  to  give  the  required  energy  to  the 
muscles.”  Mr.  A.  says,  “It  has  been  the  practice 
of  late  years  to  confine  females  to  an  inclined 
plane,  or  to  a couch,  for  months  together,  and 
frequently  without  their  being  allowed  to  rise 
during  any  part  of  the  day,  under  the  sage 
notion  of  curing  the  distortion  of  the  spine  ! but, 
instead  of  a cure,  it  has  been  discovered  (when 
too  late)  that  it  has  injured  the  health,  in- 
creased the  distortion,  and,  not  unfrequently, 
introduced  diseases  of  a serious  nature.” — Sir 
A.  Cooper  says  he  knew  a lady  who  submitted 
to  this  vile  practice  for  several  months ; and, 
at  last,  rose  (without  any  favourable  alteration 
in  the  distortion)  with  a disease  in  the  bladder, 
which  spread  to  the  womb,  and  ultimately 
proved  fatal. — Mr.  Abernethy  decidedly  objects 
to  all  mechanical  assistance,  by  way  of  straps 
or  supports;  as  they  frequently  produce  ab- 
cesses,  deformities,  &c. — Salubrious  country  air 
is  strongly  recommended  for  these  diseases. 
The  bowels  must  be  regulated  by  occasionally 
using  the  following  pills: — 

Take  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  half  a 
drachm;  compound  rhubarb  pill,  a scruple; 
Castile  soap,  ten  grains ; oil  of  juniper,  five 
drops.  Beat  them  together,  and  divdde  into 
twelve  pills.  One  may  be  taken  at  bed-time. 

Two  table-spoonsful,  every  four  hours,  of  the 
following  strengthening  mixture  will  be  found 
to  be  very  serviceable : — 

Take  of  infusion  of  columba,  five  ounces  and  a 
half;  compound  tincture  of  cinnamon,  two 
drachms;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  tAvo  drachms. 

Scrofulous  cases  must  be  treated  according  to 
the  state  of  health  of  the  patient.  A tepid 
bath  may  be  used  twice  a week  with  consider- 
able advantage  ; and  two  of  the  following  pills 
taken  three  times  a day,  will  g’reatly  assist  the 
digestion,  and  give  strength  to  the  system 

Take  of  sulphate  of  iron,  half  a drachm  ; subcar- 
bonate of  potash,  ten  grains ; myrrh,  in  poAvder 
a drachm ; compound  powder  of  aloes,  half  a 
drachm. — Beat  together,  and  divide  into  thirtv 
pills 

Perfect  rest,  and  a large  issue  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  disease,  are  the  most  effectual 
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means  of  cure  of  the  distortion  forwards. — In 
a case  of  wry  neck,  Mr.  Abernethy  says,  he 
rnade  a longitudinal  incision  in  the  sternal  por- 
tion of  the  muscle,  cut  it  fairly  through,  and 
up  started  the  head  perpendicularly  upon  the 
neck.  In  a short  time  after  the  operation,  the 
patient  became  quite  straight  in  the  back. 

EXCORIATIONS. 

In  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  proper 
cleanliness,  children  are  very  apt  to  become 
chafed  in  the  wrinkles  of  the  neck,  behind  the 
ears,  and  in  the  groins  ; in  general,  these  exco- 
riations may  be  effectually  treated  by  washing 
the  parts  affected  with  Goulard  water,  or  by 
washing  with  cold  water,  wiping  them  quite 
dry,  and  dusting  a little  calamine  powder  over 
them  twice  a-day.  If  the  inflammation  be  con- 
siderable, the  following  cooling  lotion  must  be 
frequently  used : — 

Take  of  white  vitriol  and  sugar  of  lead,  of  each, 
five  grains ; rose  water,  a tea-cupful ; lauda- 
num, fifteen  drops  : — mix. 

After  which,  the  following  ointment  should  be 
applied  twice  a day  : — 

Take  of  spermaceti,  six  drachms  ; white  wax,  two 
drachms;  olive  oil,  three  ounces.  Melt  these 
together  over  a slow  fire,  and  stir  them  con- 
stantly, until  they  be  cold , 

In  common  excoriations,  the  dressing  with  the 
ointment  will  be  sufficient;  but  if  they  arise 
from  constitutional  causes,  a pill  may  be 
taken  every  night,  until  an  alteration  take 
place : — 

Take  of  calomel,  twenty  grains  ; James’s  powder, 
twenty-five  grains ; resin  of  guaiacum,  in  pow- 
der, two  scruples.  Rub  them  together  in  a 
mortar  for  ten  minutes,  and,  with  a little  con- 
serve of  hips,  form  them  into  a mass,  and 
divide  into  twenty  pills. 

GRIPES. 

The  characteristics  of  this  disease  are  fre- 
quent and  copious  discharges  of  foul,  dreggy 
matter  by  stool,  attended  with  considerable 
pain  ; in  addition,  there  is  frequently  sickness, 
nausea,  and  vomiting;  the  countenance  becomes 
pale,  the  tongue  is  rather  yellow,  and  the 
patient  complains  of  thirst.  The  gripes  may  be 
occasioned  by  the  application  of  cold  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  ; acrid,  indigestible  food  ; the 
abuse  of  active  purgatives ; by  worms ; or  by 
an  irritable  state  of  the  intestines. 

Treatment. — If  the  looseness  be  caused  by 
worms,  (which  may  be  known  from  the  sameness 
of  the  stools,  mixed  with  pieces  of  the  decayed 
animals,)  the  medicine  prescribed  for  worms  * 
must  be  administered.  If  the  disease  be  occa- 
sioned by  teething,  it  should  not  be  stopped, 
unless  it  debilitate,  or  otherwise  injure  the 
child ; in  which  case,  the  following  can  be 
given  : — 

Take  of  rhubarb,  five  grains ; prepared  chalk  or 
magnesia,  ten  grains: — mix. 

If  necessary,  this  may  be  repeated  three  or 

* For  the  treatment  of  “Worms,”  see  p.33. 
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four  times,  which  will  generally  put  an  end  to 
the  griping  stools.  When  the  complaint  arises 
from  foulness  of  stomach,  or  excess  of  diet, 
the  treatment  should  commence  with  an  emetic 
of  ipecacuanha  powder. 

HOOPING  COUGH. 

This  disease  generally  terminates  unfavour- 
ably with  children  (under  two  years  of  age) 
born  of  consumptive  or  asthmatic  parents, 
or  where  there  is  much  fever,  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  great  weakness,  convulsions,  or  in- 
sufficient discharge  by  coughing.  The  com- 
plaint is  distinguishable  from  all  others  by  its 
shrill  “ hoop,”  which  is  usually  terminated  by 
vomiting;  and  is  also  indicated  by  a slight 
difficulty  of  breathing,  quick  pulse,  hoarseness, 
&c.  In  a week  or  two  after  its  attack,  it  as- 
sumes its  peculiar  symptoms ; a convulsive 
cough  succeeds,  andcontinues  until  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  be  evacuated  by  stool,  or  a 
quantity  of  mucus  discharged  from  the  lungs. 
The  frequency  of  the  coughing  may  be  greatly 
lessened,  by  not  suffering  the  patient  to  use 
too  full  a diet ; to  partake  of  any  thing  that 
is  difficult  of  digestion  ; and  by  avoiding  emo- 
tions of  the  mind  and  disagreeable  odours. 

_ Treatment.^ — In  the  mild  attacks  of  this 
disease,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  a gentle  purgative  during  the  day, 
will  be  found  extremely  serviceable.  Roasted 
apples,  stoned  prunes,  &c.  may  be  given,  and 
frequently  bathing  the  feet  in  warm  water  will 
be  also  beneficial.  Inflammation  of  the  chest 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  attendants  of  this 
complaint;  and  where  the  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing is  increased,  or  the  cough  comes  on  with 
more  than  usual  violence,  a leech  should  be 
applied  to  each  temple,  giving  the  following 
three  times  a day  ; — 

Take  of  powdered  rhubarb,  one  grain  and  a half; 
calomel,  half  a grain  ; ipecacuanha,  half  a grain. 
This  is  sufficient  for  a child  three  years  old. 

In  severe  cases  of  inflammation,  eight  or  ten 
leeches  must  be  placed  on  the  chest ; and  every 
three  or  four  hours,  a pill  composed  of  a grain 
of  calomel,  a grain  of  James’s  powder,  and  the 
eighth  of  a grain  of  opium,  must  also  be 
given  until  the  inflammation  abate.  If  the  ap- 
petite be  impaired,  and  feverish  symptoms  come 
on  towards  the  evening,  the  following  mixture 
may  be  given  every  three  hours : — 

Take  of  tartarized  antimony,  one  grain  ; oxymei 
of  squills  and  treacle,  of  each,  three  drachms  ; 
water,  four  ounces. 

Some  practitioners  advise  a blister  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  disease  ; but  the  effect  is  of 

* Dr.  Underwood  declares  “that  there  is  no  com- 
plaint in  which  medicine  is  more  serviceable  than  in 
bad  hooping-cough ; and  that  the  opinion  hitherto 
held  to  the  contrary  ought  to  be  set  aside.”  Dr.  Clut- 
terbuck  is  of  a contrary  opinion,  and  says  “it  is  not 
to  be  cured  by  common  remedies.”' — However,  by 
adopting  the  plan  we  have  laid  down,  we  are  conscious 
that  great  relief  will  be  afforded,  although  a speedy 
cure  may  not  be  attained. 
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short  duration;  therefore,  if  the  stomach  be 
rubbed  frequently  with  the  following-,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  much  more  beneficial  in  young 
children,  than  any  thing  which  could  possibly 
arise  from  blisters : — 

Take  of  tarlarized  antimony,  one  scruple ; pure 
water,  two  ounces ; tincture  of  Spanish  flies, 
half  an  ounce. 

In  addtiion,  the  patient  may  inhale  the  vapour 
arising  from  a quantity  of  boiling  water,  into 
which  a little  vinegar  or  ether  has  been  put. 
This  vapour  may  be  inhaled  several  times  a 
day;  and,  on  going  to  bed,  the  feet  should  be 
bathed  in  warm  water.  The  following  is  recom- 
mended to  be  given  three  or  four  times  a day ; 
indeed,  it  is  considered  by  many  people  to  be 
a sovereign  remedy  : — 

Take  of  linseed  oil  and  flour  of  sulphur,  equal 
portions,  and  make  them  into  a mixture. 

Of  this  mixture,  a tea-spoonful  may  be  given 
to  a child  under  four  years  of  age  ; and  above 
that  age,  it  may  be  increased.  As  the  symptoms 
decrease,  of  course,  it  need  not  be  taken  so 
frequently. — Change  of  air  is,  at  all  times, 
desirable  for  hooping  cough;  and,  if  practi- 
cable, the  sea-coast  would  afford  much  benefit 
in  severe  cases.  Flannel  next  the  skin  is  very 
beneficial ; a light  diet  should  be  used ; and 
when  the  patient  is  in  bed,  his  head  and  shoul- 
ders must  be  raised.  Parents  ought  to  pay 
the  greatest  attention  when  the  cough  comes 
on,  by  bending  the  patient  a little  forward  ; 
which  will  be  of  great  service,  and  guard 
against  suffocation.  Cold  bathing  has  been  at- 
tended with  the  most  beneficial  results. — If, 
after  a child  has  lost  the  “ hoop,”  it  should  be 
indisposed,  and  have  an  indifferent  appetite,  or 
be  dejected  in  spirits,  a pill,  composed  of  the 
following  may  be  given  three  times  a day,  viz. 
Twenty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  powder,  and  a 
drachm  of  extract  of  hemlock;  divide  into  twenty 
pills. 

MEASLES. 

This  disease  is  contagious,  and  spreads  widely 
by  its  effluvia.  The  patient,  at  the  commence- 
ment, generally  complains,  alternately,  of  heat 
and  chill,  and  the  usual  feelings  attendant  on 
an  attack  of  fever.  On  the  second  day  (some- 
times not  till  the  third)  the  fever  is  generally 
formed ; thirst  is  now  complained  of,  and, 
not  unfrequently,  vomiting;  the  face  is  flushed, 
the  pulse  frequent  and  hard,  and  the  breathing 
hurried.  The  eruption  usually  appears  about 
the  end  of  the  third,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  day  after  the  attack  of  fever ; it  con- 
sists of  minute  red  spots,  not  of  the  brightest 
hue,  slightly  raised  above  the  general  level 
of  the  skin,  and  mostly  with  an  exceedingly 
small  vesicle  on  the  top;  and  commences  on 
the  forehead  in  small  points,  generally  dis- 
tinct at  first,  but  here  and  there  increasing 
in  number  and  size,  they  form  into  clusters, 
so  that  the  face  seems  marked  with  red  stars  of 
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various  size  and  figure.  After  three  or  four 
days  the  eruption  begins  to  fade,  leaving  a 
scaly  roughness  on  the  skin  for  some  time.  The 
fever  does  not  so  generally  terminate  with  the 
eruption  as  in  small-pox,  but  often  continues 
afterwards,  and  sometimes  in  an  aggravated  de- 
gree. On  this  subject.  Dr.  Clutterbuck  observes, 
that  “the  disease  commences  with  symptoms 
of  sneezing,  red  and  watery  eyes,  and  a short, 
dry,  hoarse  cough  ; which  symptoms  continue 
for  some  time  after  the  eruption  has  disap- 
peared. Frequently  the  inflammation  extends 
to  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  giving  rise  to 
difficulty  of  breathing,  with  a pain  in  the  chest, 
and  a foundation  is  often  laid  for  pulmonary 
consumption.  As  the  inflammation  of  the  nose, 
eyes,  and  throat,  declines  with  the  other  symp- 
toms, it  is  of  little  consequence  ; and  unless  the 
habit  or  mode  of  treatment  be  bad,  the  disease 
seldom  proves  fatal.  It  differs  much  in  differ- 
ent seasons  ; and  its  most  frequent  consequences 
are  the  various  forms  of  scrofula,  obstinate 
sores,  and  a weak  and  inflamed  state  of  the 
eyes:  the  continuance  of  inflammation  in  the 
chest,  in  a chronic  form,  is  another  source  of 
danger,  which  ought  to  be  carefully  guarded 
against.” 

Treatment. — Mild  cases  of  measles  require 
only  careful  nursing,  and  a free  expectoration, 
by  means  of  mild  purgatives,  diluting  drinks, 
and  a spare,  low  diet.  The  following  emetic 
has  been  recommended  at  the  commencement: — 

Take  of  emetic  tartar,  one  grain ; powder  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, fifteen  grains ; common  w^ater,  an 
ounce  and  a half : — mix. 

When  it  has  fully  operated,  a purging  draught, 
as  under,  may  be  given  and  repeated  every 
day:— 

Take  of  Glauber’s  salt,  Epsom  salt,  of  each,  two 
drachms;  antimonial  wine,  twenty  drops;  spear- 
mint water,  an  ounce  and  a half;  antimonial 
wine,  twenty  drops ; tincture  of  senna,  three 
drachms ; — mix. 

Barley  water,  tamarind  tea,  and  any  thing  of  a 
simple  nature,  should  be  taken  freely ; but 
fermented  liquor,  and  every  kind  of  animal 
food,  must  be  avoided.  All  the  drink  should 
be  tepid. — If  either  the  symptoms  of  fever,  or 
those  of  inflammation  in  the  chest,  be  unusu- 
ally violent,  a more  active  treatment  is  required, 
blood-letting  more  particularly.  This  evacu- 
ation is  often  more  requisite  at  the  decline  of 
the  disease  than  at  any  early  period,  on  account 
of  the  pulmonary  symptoms.  From  eight  to 
sixteen  ounces  of  blood  is  generally  taken  from 
the  arm ; and  if  the  symptoms  continue,  the 
operation  must  be  repeated.  In  addition  to 
bleeding,  it  is  advisable  to  place  leeches  on  the 
chest,  and  after  the  loss  of  blood,  a blister  may 
be  applied.  When  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is 
suspected,  from  half  a grain  to  a grain  of  calo- 
mel may  be  made  into  a pill  with  three  grains 
of  James’s  powder,  and  given  every  three  or 
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four  hours,  until  the  symptoms  abate:  this  pill 
is  to  be  taken  in  addition  to  the  other  means 
before  prescribed.  In  the  severer  forms  of  this 
disease,  the  purging  draught  may  be  given 
more  freely ; and  the  diet  must  be  exceedingly 
spare.  It  is  unnecessary  to  confine  the  patient 
to  his  bed  against  his  inclination  ; * but  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  are  equally  to  be 
avoided  : the  chamber  should  be  large  and  airy, 
and  free  from  currents  of  cold  air.  Should  the 
cough  be  troublesome,  it  would  be  serviceable 
to  breathe  the  steam  of  warm  water  over  a 
large  basin,  with  the  head  covered  with  a flan- 
nel large  enough  to  hang  over  its  edges:  the 
benefit  of  the  relaxing  vapour  will,  at  the  same 
time,  be  extended  to  the  inflamed  eyes.  A 
spontaneous  looseness  should  not  be  interfered 
with,  as  it  is  a favourable  symptom ; but  if  it 
be  excessive,  a few  grains  of  tormentil  powder 
may  be  given  in  water,  three  or  four  times  a 
day. — When  the  measles  suddenly  disappear, 
every  exertion  must  be  made  in  order  to  restore 
the  eruption.  The  patient  must  be  placed  in 
a warm  bath,  and  warm  wine  and  water,  with 
ten  drops  of  antimonial  wine,  frequently  given. 
It  may  be  also  necessary  to  apply  blisters  to  the 
inside  of  the  thighs  or  legs  and  to  the  throat. 
After  the  patient  has  recovered,  it  will  be  ex- 
pedient to  give  two  or  three  doses  of  cooling, 
opening  medicine,  and  to  cautiously  avoid 
exposure  to  cold. 

MUMPS. 

This  disease  is  known  by  an  external  move- 
able  swelling,  arising  most  commonly  on  both 
sides  of  the  neck,  but  in  some  instances  only  on 
one.  The  swelling  increases  till  the  fourth  day, 
and  often  involves  the  maxillary  glands-j-  in  the 
inflammation,  About  the  fifth  day,  the  swelling 
gradually  declines;  and  in  a few  days  after- 
wards, it  entirely  subsides.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  as  the  swelling  of  the  throat  dis- 
appears, that  some  tumours  take  place  in  the 
breasts  of  females,  and  in  the  testicles  of  the 
males : these  sometimes  pass  away  in  a few  days, 
unless  the  brain  or  its  membranes  be  affected, 
which  is  then  attended  with  fatal  consequences. 
The  disease  is  contagious. 

Treatment. — The  mumps  do  not  often  require 
the  assistance  of  medicine.^  It  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  head  and  face  moderately  warm,  to 
avoid  taking  cold,  to  observe  a mild  diet,  and 

* Mr.  J.  S.  Forsyth  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
“ during  the  whole  course  of  the  measles,  the  patient 
ought  to  be  confined  to  his  bed,”  New  Manual  of 
Domestic  Medicine,  1827.  On  the  contrary,  Dr.  Arm- 
strong says,  that  “when  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  a 
cool  atmosphere  is  delightfully  refreshing.” 

t The  maxillary  glands  are  those  belonging  to  the 
jaw-bone. 

t Dr.  Clntterbuck  says,  “In  general,  the  disease  is 
mild  in  its  character,  and  requires  only  the  usual  in- 
flamrnatory  treatment.  If  the  pain  or  fever  be  un- 
usually great,  blood-letting  may  be  serviceable.” 


to  open  the  bowels  with  a cooling  laxative 
medicine,  viz. 

Take  of  compound  infusion  of  senna,  an  ounce 
and  a half j cinnamon  water,  two  drachms; 
manna,  a drachm  ; Epsom  salt,  two  drachms  : 
— mix. 

If  the  tumour  in  the  neck  should  suddenly  dis- 
appear, and  the  inflammatory  symptoms  increase, 
the  return  of  the  tumour  must  be  promoted 
by  warm  fomentation,  and  the  strong  lini- 
ment of  ammonia.  Every  four  hours,  one  of 
the  following  powders  must  be  given  until  the 
fever  abate : — 

Take  of  potash,  one  drachm;  tartarized  antimony, 
one  grain  and  a half mix,  aod  divide  into  six 
powders. 

Should  the  breasts  or  testicle  tend  to  suppu- 
ration, a few  leeches  may  be  applied,  and 
afterwards  a warm  poultice.  Give  every  three 
hours,  till  it  operate,  three  or  four  tea-spoons- 
ful of  a cooling  purgative,  viz. 

Take  of  Epsom  salt,  Glauber’s  salt,  of  each,  half 
an  ounce ; spearmint  water,  five  ounces  ; anti- 
monial wine,  two  drachms  ; tincture  of  senna, 
an  ounce  : — mix. 

NETTLE  RASH. 

This  eruption  resembles  that  produced  by 
the  stinging  of  nettles.  If  the  skin  be  rubbed 
or  scratched,  the  rash  will  appear  instantane- 
ously. It  seldom  stays  many  hours  in  the 
same  place,  but  makes  its  appearance  in  another 
part  of  the  skin.  A troublesome  itching  is 
characteristic  of  this  disorder  ; and,  in  general, 
the  parts  affected  are  considerably  swollen. 
The  disease  is  of  a very  mild  nature,  and 
seldom  requires  any  assistance  beyond  a cooling 
purgative,  which  may  be  prepared  as  under : — 

Take  of  emetic  tartar,  one  grain  ; powder  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, fifteen  grains ; common  water,  an 
ounce  and  a half: — mix. 

Sometimes  the  fever  at  night  is  very  consider- 
able ; in  such  case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
a saline  draught,  viz. 

Take  of  subcarbonate  of  potash,  a scruple ; cin- 
namon w'ater,  two  drachms;  common  w^ater,  an 
ounce  and  a half ; syrup  of  orange-peel,  a 
drachm  : — mix,  and  add  a table-spoonful  of 
lemon  juice,  and  drink  it  immediately.  If  the 
heat  and  thirst  be  very  considerable,  six  grains 
of  purified  nitre  may  be  added  to  each  draught. 

If  the  rash  frequently  return,  one  of  the 
following  pills  must  be  given  every  night,  until 
the  patient  be  convalescent : — 

Calomel,  twenty  grains ; James’s  powder,  twenty- 
five  grains ; resin  of  guaiacum,  in  powder,  two 
scruples : — mix  together  in  a mortar,  with  a 
little  conserve  of  hips,  and  divide  into  twenty 
pills. 

Six  or  eight  grains  of  magnesia  in  a glass  of  soda 
water  may  be  taken  twice  a day. — This  disease 
is  generally  caused  by  a disordered  stomach. 

RICKETS. 

In  some  families,  this  disease  is  hereditary ; 
although  many  who  have  been  affected  with 
it  have  a healthy  offspring.  Bad  nursing; 
impure  air ; want  of  exercise,  food,  or  clean- 
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liness;  weakness,  8cc.  will  favour  the  exciting 
cause.  The  disorder  conies  on  slowly,  and  is 
first  indicated  by  a flaccidity  of  the  flesh  and 
pale  complexion.  It  is  characterized  by  an 
uncommon  size  of  the  head,  swelling  and 
enlargement  of  the  joints,  flattened  ribs,  incur- 
vation of  the  spine,  protuberance  of  the  belly, 
and  general  emaciation  of  the  body : the  teeth- 
ing is  very  slow,  and  those  which  do  appear, 
soon  spoil  and  frequently  fall  out.  The  child 
is  unwilling  to  exert  itself,  and  unable  to  walk; 
its  belly  is  generally  much  swelled,  and  its  stools 
are  frequent  and  loose,  and  very  otfensive:  the 
appetite  is  not  much  impaired.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  disease  there  is  no  fever ; 
but,  in  the  advanced  stage,  it  is  attended 
by  a frequent  pulse,  thirst,  and  other  fever 
symptoms. 

Treatment. — In  the  cure  of  this  disorder, 
every  thing  depends  upon  invigorating  and 
giving  strength  to  the  system,  by  using  such 
medicines  as  have  a tonic  power,  combined 
with  a nutritive  diet,  pure  air,  a moderate 
quantity  of  wine,  exercise,  and  the  use  of  a 
lukewarm  bath.”*  Twice  a day,  the  following 
may  be  given,  mixed  in  syrup 

Take  of  myrrh,  and  powder  of  columba,  of  each 
seven  grains;  sulphate  of  iron,  one  grain. 

For  the  regulation  of  the  bowels,  which  will 
require  the  most  strict  attention,  a pill,  pre- 
pared as  under,  must  be  taken  every  alternate 
night : — 

Take  of  calomel,  five  grains;  James’s  powder, 
fourteen  grains ; compound  extract  of  colocynth, 
and  compound  rhubarb  pill,  of  each,  half  a 
drachm  ; simple  syrup,  a sufficient  quantity  to 
divide  the  whole  into  twenty  pills. 

The  patient  must  not  be  indulged  with  a feather 
bed ; a hair  mattress,  or  chaff  bed,  and  a level 
floor,  will  tend  to  keep  the  body  and  limbs  in 
a natural  position. — This  disease  seldom  makes 
its  appearance  before  the  ninth  month,  nor 
after  the  second  or  third  year. 

RED  GUM. 

This  disorder  appears  shortly  after  birth,  and 
consists  of  a number  of  small,  red,  elevated  spots, 
which  are  scattered  over  the  body,  and  some- 
times on  the  face  and  feet. — Unless  the  eruption 
suddenly  disappear,  and  the  child’s  cries  denote 
pain  or  spasm,  medicine  is  unnecessary ; but,  if 
such  should  be  the  case,  placing  the  patient  in 
warm  water,  giving  it  two  or  three  grains  of 
ipecacuanha,  and  afterwards  opening  the  bowels 
with  a little  magnesia  and  rhubarb,  will  gene- 
rally be  found  sufficient. 

RINGWORM. 

This  disorder  generally  proceeds  from  conta- 
gion. It  chiefly  occupies  the  scalp  ; but,  some- 
times it  affects  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Treatment. — For  this  disease,  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  apply  medicine  internally.  If  it 
be  not  of  an  inveterate  nature,  washing  the 
* Dr.  Armstrong. 


parts  affected  with  the  following  lotion  will 
have  the  desired  effect : — 

Take  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  one  drachm  ; sugar  of 
lead,  fifteen  grains;  distilled  water  six  ounces. 

Should  the  disorder  not  yield  to  this  treatment, 
a weak  solution  of  a grain  of  oxymuriate  of 
mercury  and  two  ounces  of  water,  may  be  used. 

SCALLED  HEAD. 

Children  who  are  ill  fed,  uncleanly,  not 
sufficiently  exercised,  or  of  a feeble  habit,  are 
mostly  the  victims  of  this  disorder ; but  it  is 
frequently  propagated  by  contagion,  viz.  by 
using  the  comb,  towel,  cap,  &c.  of  a diseased 
person.  The  disease  commences  with  clusters 
of  small,  light,  yellow  pustules,  which  soon 
break,  and  form  thin  scabs ; if  neglected,  the 
patches  run  together,  and  the  whole  head 
becomes  affected. 

Treatment. — Whatever  treatment  may  be 
adopted,  the  head  must  be  kept  closely  shaved, 
and  covered  with  an  ointment,  viz. 

Take  of  tar,  half  a pound;  yellow  wax,  half  an 
ounce ; sublimed  sulphur,  two  ounces. 

Previously  to  the  use  of  the  ointment,  the 
inflamed  patches  must  be  washed  with  Castile 
soap  and  warm  water.  As  no  local  application 
agrees  well  if  long  continued,  recourse  may  be 
had  to  the  following : — 

Take  of  purified  quicksilver,  an  ounce;  nitric 
acid,  eleven  drachms ; prepared  lard,  six  ounces; 
olive  oil,  four  ounces.  The  quicksilver  must  be 
first  dissolved  in  the  acid,  and  while  hot,  the 
lard  and  oil  melted  together.* 

Strict  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  diet  of  the 
patient;  avoiding  salted  meat  or  fish.  An  ape- 
rient pill  may  be  taken  every  night,  which  will 
be  found  to  be  extremely  serviceable  : — 

Take  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  compound 
rhubarb  pill,  half  a drachm ; calomel,  twelve 
grains  ; oil  of  carraway,  five  drops.  A sufficient 
quantity  of  syrup  to  form  the  whole  into  a mass. 
Divide  into  fifteen  pills. 

Early  attention  to  this  disorder  is  of  the  great- 
est consequence,  as  it  frequently  proves  exceed- 
ingly obstinate.  Gentle  exercise  will  much 
assist  the  cure. 

SCARLET  FEVER. 

Children  are  the  most  frequent  subjects  of 
this  disease,  which  is  readily  communicated  to 
each  other.  It  commences  with  the  usual 
inflammatory  symptoms,  such  as  quick  pulse, 
languor,  thirst,  &c.  and  in  three  or  four  days, 
the  eruption  makes  its  appearance.  The  erup- 
tion is  more  or  less  generally  diffused  over  the 
skin ; sometimes  pretty  uniformly,  sometimes 
in  patches : there  is  also  a degree  of  roughness 
of  the  skin,  occasioned  by  the  extremely  mi- 
nute pimples  or  vesicles.  On  the  fifth  day, 
the  eruption  begins  to  decline,  and  is  wholly 
gone  on  the  seventh.  Scarlet  fever  without  a 
sore  throat,  terminates  favourably  within  a 

* This  ointment  must  be  used  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  hog’s  lard.  It  may  either  be  spread  on  linen,  or 
applied  to  the  diseased  part  with  the  finger. 
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short  period ; but  when  attended  with  sore 
throat,  the  symptoms  are  considerably  increased, 
and  accompanied  with  nausea,  vomiting-,  head- 
ach,  and  delirium.  The  disease  most  frequent- 
ly occurs  at  the  close  of  summer. 

Treatment  * — When  this  disease  first  makes 
its  appearance,  the  patient  should  be  kept  upon 
a spare  and  mild  diet ; and  if  the  heat  of  the 
skin  be  great,  and  witliout  perspiration,  every 
evening  he  may  be  stripped  naked,  and  cold 
water  thrown  over  him,f  for  the  first  three  or 
four  days,  or  the  whole  body  may  be  sponged 
with  cold  water.  A gentle  emetic  should  be 
given,  and  repeated  for  the  first  five  or  six 
mornings ; and  if  the  inflammation  run  high, 
it  may  be  given  twice  a-day.  The  emetic  may 
be  composed  of  the  following : — 

Take  of  emetic  tartar,  one  grain ; powder  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, fifteen  grains ; common  water,  an 
ounce  and  a half  : — mix. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Dr.  Willan,  that  if  an 
emetic  fail  in  its  operation,  the  patient  rarely 
recovers.  Every  other  morning,  a grain  of 
calomel  and  eight  grains  of  powdered  rhubarb 
may  be  given. — As  the  symptoms  become 
more  mild,  it  will  be  necessary  to  administer  a 
strengthening  medicine,  three  times  a day;  for 
which  purpose, — 

Take  of  muriatic  acid,  six  drops  ; decoction  of  bark, 
two  ounces,  and  a drop  or  two  of  laudanum. 
This  will  be  sufficient  for  a child  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age. 

The  patient’s  apartment  must  be  kept  clean 
and  open.  In  the  opening  of  the  disorder,  the 
diet  should  be  very  spare  and  mild,  rigidly 
excluding  animal  food  ; and  for  common  drink, 
put  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar  in  a quart 
of  water,  making  it  palatable  by  the  addition 
of  sugar.  When  the  inflammation  ceases,  the 
food  must  be  nutritious,  adding  a little  wine  to 
the  preparations  of  gruel,  arrow-root,  &c. — It 
must  be  distinctly  understood,  that  what  has 
been  said  respecting  the  treatment  of  scarlet 
fever  is  only  intended  for  its  mildest  symp- 
toms ; for  when  the  disease  is  attended  with 
ulcerations  in  the  throat,  the  patient  must  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  is  laid  down  for 

Putrid  Sore  Throat.” 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  eminent  foreign 
physicians,  that  nightshade  will  act  as  a pre- 
ventive to  scarlet  fever ; and  as  the  form  is 
simple,  it  is  worth  the  trial.  It  is  prepared  as 
follows  ; — 

Take  of  extract  of  nightshade,  twm  grains  j any 
distilled  water,  an  ounce. 

* “ In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  it  will  run  its  course  in  spite  of 
remedies.” — Dr.  Clutterbuck. 

t Dr.  Armstrong  recommends  the  following  treat- 
ment in  the  simple  form  of  scarlet  fever  ; — “'When 
the  skin  has  become  uniformly  hot,  the  patient  must 
be  put  in  a shallow  tub,  and  sponged  all  over  with 
tepid  water,  the  feet  being  covered  with  the  water; 
then  wipe  him  perfectly  dry,  and  put  him  to  bed  be- 
tween clean  sheets.  Let  the  diet  be  arrow-root  and 
cold  water.  Pursue  this  plan  for  three  or  four  days, 
and,  in  general,  the  patient  will  be  convalescent.” 


For  children  not  exceeding  ten  years  of  atr-e, 
five  drops  of  this  solution  may  be  given  three 
or  four  times  a day  ; a less  quantity  for  infants; 
but,  above  that  age,  of  course,  the  quantity- 
must  be  increased.  This  may  be  continued  for 
two  or  three  weeks. 

SMALL  POX. 

The  attack  of  the  small  pox  is  said  to  be 
distinguished  by  an  unusual  degree  of  pain  in 
the  back  and  loins.  About  the  third  day  from 
the  commencement  of  the  fever,  there  appear 
on  the  skin  very  minute  red  spots,  at  first 
scarcely  larger  than  flea-bites,  and  without  per- 
ceptible elevation.  In  a few  hours  they  spread, 
become  elevated,  and  gradually  rise  into  pim- 
ples, which  go  into  suppuration  in  the  space  of 
from  four  or  five  to  eight  days,  or  longer, 
depending  much  upon  the  number  of  pustules 
present.  The  pustules  thus  formed,  gradually 
become  dry,  and  (generally  without  breaking) 
the  fluid  they  contain  is  either  absorbed  or 
dissipated  by  exhalation.  A brownish  crust 
forms  on  the  surface,  which,  in  a week  or 
more,  falls  off,  leaving  a red  spot  behind  on 
the  skin,  and  often  a depression  or  pitting 
that  remains  for  life.  It  is  commonly  many 
weeks  before  the  skin  recovers  its  natural  hue. 
— There  are  many  varieties  to  be  observed  in 
small  pox,  both  as  regards  the  fever  and  the 
eruption  : thus,  the  eruptive  fever  is,  at  times, 
so  mild  as  hardly  to  be  noticed  ; and  in  this 
case,  the  succeeding  eruption  is  trifling  in  point 
of  numbers:  in  such  cases,  the  disease  is  likely  to 
be  overlooked,  and,  many  are  said  to  be  insus- 
ceptible of  the  disease,  who  have  undergone  it 
in  the  mild  way  just  described.  At  tim.es,  the 
fever  attacks  with  great  violence,  and  in  infants 
it  is  often  attended  with  convulsions  ; this  is  not 
necessarily  followed  by  a copious  eruption, — 
often  indeed  the  reverse  ; but,  generally,  there 
is  a proportion  observed  between  the  degree  of 
fever,  and  the  eruption  which  succeeds.  If  the 
eruption  be  not  very  abundant,  the  fever  com- 
monly subsides  on  the  eruption  beingcompleted, 
but  if  the  pustules  be  very  numerous,  the 
fever  continues,  which  is  always  an  unfa- 
vourable sign. — There  is  a great  diversity  in 
respect  to  the  eruption  itself,  which  is  not 
only  more  or  less  numerous,  but  with  very 
different  characters  : — 1st.  there  is  the  distinct 
kind,  where  the  pustules  are  more  or  less  nu- 
merous ; but  however  numerous,  they  are 
accurately  circumscribed,  and  distinct  from 
each  other:  in  this  case,  the  fever  usually 
subsides  as  soon  as  the  eruption  has  taken  place. 
The  character  of  the  pustules  differs  in  other 
respects ; sometimes  they  are  white,  and  con- 
tain a puriform  fluid  ; at  other  times  they  are 
transparent,  and  contain  a limpid  fluid:  some- 
times they  contain  little  or  no  fluid,  f the  warty 
pock.)  All  these  are  of  a mild  nature,  rarely 
dangerous. — 2.  T\\q  confluent  small  jwx,  where 
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the  pustules  are  extremely  numerous,  with  an 
irregular  outline,  flattish  on  the  surface,  and 
breaking  into  one  another.  In  this  case,  the 
fever  continues  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
the  disease,  which  is  always  attended  with 
danger.  Occasionally,  purple  .spots  appear  in 
the  interstices  of  the  pustules,  and  the  fever 
assumes  a character  of  great  malignity.  In  the 
distinct  sort,  if  the  eruption  be  numerous,  the 
febrile  symptoms  are  renewed  about  the  period 
of  suppuration;  this  is  called  the  secondary 
fever. — The  pustules  first  appear  on  the  face, 
then  on  the  trunk,  and  lastly  on  the  extremi- 
ties ; there  being  a day  or  more  difference  in 
the  time  of  appearance  ; and  they  follow  the 
same  order  in  their  progress  to  suppuration,  or 
maturation,  as  it  is  usually  termed  : this  pro- 
cess is  completed  in  seven  or  eight  days  in  the 
mild  and  distinct  sort ; but  if  the  pustules  be 
very  numerous,  a day  or  two  longer  is  required. 
When  the  disease  is  confluent,  it  is  commonly 
twenty  days  or  more  before  the  whole  have 
maturated. — The  danger  of  small-pox  depends 
partly  upon  the  number  of  pustules,  partly 
upon  their  character  and  the  attending  disor- 
der of  the  system.  A very  numerous  eruption 
is  always  attended  with  danger,  from  the  mere 
extent  of  the  present  inflammation.  The  con- 
fluent sort  is  still  more  dangerous ; and  the 
same  is  the  case  where  purple  spots  appear  in 
the  interstices,  with  other  symptoms  of  malig- 
nant fever.  “ The  disorder  is  most  dangerous  in 
persons  of  high  health;  in  very  young  infants, 
wTio  are  often  carried  off  by  convulsions,  and 
in  persons  advanced  in  years.  It  is  dangerous 
to  women  in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy  ; 
and,  in  the  earlier  stages,  is  very  likely  to  pro- 
duce abortion.  The  time  of  greatest  danger  is 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  twentieth  day,  and 
before  the  maturation  is  complete.  The  signs 
immediately  indicating  danger,  are  a sudden 
shrinking  of  the  pustules,  with  coldness  of  the 
extremities,  succeeded  by  great  restlessness  and 
delirium,  and,  at  length,  stupor.”* 

Treatment. — Small-pox,  like  all  specific 
fevers,  is  incurable  by  art ; the  disease  will 
run  its  course  in  spite  of  remedies.”  The  object 
should  be  to  mitigate  its  violence,  not  to  at- 
tempt to  interrupt  its  progress  altogether  ; for 
if  a different  course  be  pursued,  the  disease 
will  become  irregular  and  protracted  in  its 
course,  with  a risk  of  rendering  it  more  danger- 
ous. It  is  a highly  inflammatory  disease,  and 
nothing  should  deter  the  use  of  purgative  me- 
dicines, especially  in  the  early  stages,  and  in- 
deed as  long  as  the  pulse  retains  its  strength 
and  fulness.  The  propriety  of  blood-letting 
to  any  great  extent  is  questionable ; practi- 
tioners of  the  greatest  experience  in  this  disease 
are  against  its  use,  considering  that  it  may  do 
harm  by  disturbing  the  natural  and  necessary 

* Dr.  Clutterbuck. 
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course  of  the  disorder,  increase  its  danger  by 
impeding  the  process  of  maturation,  which 
appears  to  be  essential  to  recovery.  In  general, 
mild  purgatives,  with  the  admission  of  cool  air, 
are  all  that  is  required ; but,  at  no  period, 
should  the  patient  be  confined  to  his  room,  un- 
less the  fever  render  it  requisite.  He  should 
lie  with  few  bed-clothes,  and  on  a mattress; 
and  be  indulged  with  cold  drink.  Frequent 
changes  of  linen  are  highly  indispensable.  The 
following  pill  will  tend  at  once  to  allay  exces- 
sive irritability,  and  to  moderate  the  fever;  — 

Take  of  opium,  in  powder,  two  or  three  grains ; 
calomel,  three  grains ; James’s  or  antimonial 
powder,  six  or  eight  grains  ; conserve  of  hips,  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  divide  the  whole  into  six 
pills.  One  to  be  taken  every  night,  or  every 
eight  hours. 

Obstinate  vomiting  must  be  restrained  by 
giving  the  usual  effervescing  saline  draught, 
viz. 

Take  of  subcarbonate  of  potash,  a scruple;  cinna- 
mon water,  two  drachms  ; common  water,  an 
ounce  anda  half;  syrup  of  orange-peel,  a drachm: 
— mix  them,  and  when  taken,  add  a table  spoon- 
ful of  lemon-juice;  or  fifteen  grains  of  citric 
acid  powdered,  and  drink  it  immediately. 

Should  a moderate  looseness  come  on  at  an  early 
stage,  it  must  not  be  interfered  with,  unless  i”t 
prove  excessive  and  debilitating,  which  may  be 
checked  by  a powder  composed  of  two  or  three 
grains  of  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  and 
ten  grains  of  tormentil  powder : this  may  be 
repeated  after  every  liquid  stool.  We  will 
conclude  this  subject  with  the  words  of  Dr. 
Clutterbuck : “ Our  present  experience  of  small- 
pox is  too  limited  to  warrant  a confident  opi- 
nion on  the  subject ; but,  towards  the  end  of  the 
disease,  when  the  skin  turns  pale,  the  pustules 
shrink,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  turns  pallid, 
the  common  practice  of  giving  brandy  or  wine, 
and  applying  blisters  and  mustard  poultices  to 
the  feet,  should  be  resorted  to.  The  hot  bath 
is  also  proper  on  such  occasions,  used  from  time 
to  time,  but  not  so  long  as  to  induce  faintness.” 

TEETHING. 

With  regard  to  the  period  of  children  cutting 
their  teeth,  no  fixed  time  can  be  stated  ; but  it 
mostly  commences  between  the  fifth  and  eighth 
month,  and  continues,  at  least,  until  the  six- 
teenth. The  symptoms  attendant  upon  teething 
are  well  known  ; but  many  of  the  evils  are  often- 
times prevented  by  a strict  attention  to  the 
bowels  of  the  patient ; for  if  the  child  be  of  a 
full  habit  of  body,  it  is  essential  to  have  them 
in  a lax  state.  If  there  be  considerable  fever, 
the  gums  may  be  scarified,  and  leeches  applied 
behind  the  ears ; but  blisters  have  been  used 
instead  of  leeches  with  considerable  effect. — 
With  strong,  healthy  children,  the  process  of 
teething  passes  off  without  the  least  difficulty  ; 
but  it  is  generally  the  contrary  with  those  who 
are  weak  or  unhealthy.  The  practice  of  giving 
a child  a coral  or  other  hard  substance  into  its 
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hand,  cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated ; a 
crust  of  bread,  or  a piece  of  wax  candle,  will 
be  found  to  be  much  better.  Opium  is  some- 
times given  in  order  to  allay  the  pain  and  irri- 
tation ; but  as  it  is  attended  with  some  danger, 
it  ought  to  be  prohibited  from  being  used  in 
the  nursery,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  syrup  of 
poppies  substituted,  and  this  only  in  cases  of 
urgency.  To  enable  a child  to  pass  easily 
through  this  dangerous  period,  every  thing  that 
has  a tendency  to  promote  general  health,  and 
prevent  fever,  should  be  resorted  to : such  as 
pure  air,  exercise,  nutritious  food,  &c. — If  the 
stools  be  offensive,  the  following  powder  may 
be  given  in  a little  honey  : — 

Take  of  rhubarb,  in  powder,  six  or  eight  grains  j 
super-sulphate  of  potash,  eight  grains  : — mix, 
and  give  it  two  or  three  times  a week. 

THRUSH. 

This  disease  may,  in  general,  be  easily  re- 
moved, if  of  a recent  date,  and  confined  to  the 
mouth,  but  if  of  long  standing,  and  extending 
to  the  bowels,  it  frequeiitly  proves  fatal.  It  is 
accompanied  by  fever,  and  consists  in  white 
specks  on  the  tongue,  inside  of  the  mouth,  and 
throat. 

Treatment. — On  the  first  appearance,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha, 
and,  afterwards,  a tea-spoonful  of  the  follow- 
ing mixture,  every  four  hours ; — 

Take  of  calcined  magnesia,  twenty  grains  ; mint 
water,  and  cinnamon  water,  of  each,  one  ounce 
syrup  of  poppies,  half  an  ounce ; laudanum, 
fifteen  drops. 

Powdered  oyster  shells  and  crab's  claws  may 
be  frequently  given  in  small  doses.  If  the 
child’s  bowels  be  rather  loose,  two  or  three 
grains  of  the  compound  powder  of  contrayerva 
must  be  administered  ; but,  if  they  be  confined, 
a little  magnesia  will  have  the  desired  effect. 

The  mouth  must  be  kept  clean  and  comfortable, 
which  will  prevent  injury  to  the  nerves,  and 
cause  the  sloughs  to  fall  off,  and  the  parts 
underneath  to  heal.  The  mouth  may  be  fre- 
quently moistened  with  the  following  : — 

Take  of  borax,  or  alum  powder,  two  drachms ; 
honey,  an  ounce. 

Besides  the  breast  milk,  the  diet  should  consist 
of  veal,  or  beef  broth,  calf’s-foot  jelly,  or  isin- 
glass dissolved  in  milk,  with  a tea-spoonful  of 
white  wine.  When  the  thrush  extends  to  the 
intestines,  an  emollient  clyster  may  be  service- 
able, repeated  two  or  three  times  a day. — In 
grown  persons,  this  disease  is  generally  the 
effect  of  a protracted  complaint  that  has  reduced 
the  system,  and  is  usually  looked  upon  as  a 
fatal  symptom. 

WATER  IN  THE  HEAD. 

This  disorder  rarely  occurs  beyond  the  age 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  but  more  frequently  under 
the  age  of  seven.  Almost  any  highly-irritating 
cause  may  induee  this  complaint  in  those  who 
are  disposed  to  it;  for  instance,  small-pox,  hoop- 
ing-cough, scarlet  fever,  teething,  disordered 
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stomach,  violent  blows  or  falls, terror  and  anxiety 
of  the  mother  during  the  last  months  of  preg- 
nancy, scrofulous  habit,  &c.  One  of  the  earliest 
symptoms  is,  the  patient  feeling  uneasy  in  raising 
his  head  from  the  pillow,  and  being  anxious  to 
lie  down  again.  Giddiness;  pains  in  the  hands, 
feet,  and  neck ; disturbed  sleep,  often  awaking 
in  a fright ; costive  bowels,  &c.  are  also  symp- 
toms of  the  water  in  the  head. — Inflammation 
soon  commences,  accompanied  by  dreadful  pains 
in  the  head  and  eyes,  which  often  alternate 
with  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  trifling  fever  ; 
the  countenance  becomes  pale  and  changed  ; the 
pulse  is  generally  slow,  sometimes  quick  ; in 
short,  a general  and  rapid  emaciation.  Some- 
times this  stage  is  attended  by  a severe  attack, 
of  fever  and  convulsions.  The  inflammation 
may  last  from  a few  hours  to  four  or  six  days, 
or  perhaps  longer ; and,  unless  checked  by  the 
means  resorted  to,  it  is  succeeded  by  the  effu- 
sion of  the  water  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 
“ After  the  effusion  has  taken  place,  the  patient 
makes  frequent  movements  of  the  legs;  his 
countenance  is  gloomy ; his  tones  are  uttered 
through  his  nose  ; the  emaciation  is  extreme  : 
and  he  passes  into  a complete  stupor.  In  this 
state  he  may  suffer  for  several  days  ; although 
he  may  regain  his  reason,  and  partake  of  food. 
This  change  is  but  of  a transitory  nature  ; for 
the  scene  is  changed,  and  convulsions,  spinal 
cramps,  violent  fever,  blindness,  effort  to  vomit, 
pulse  quick  and  weak,  and  death  ensues.  The 
period  of  this  disease  rarely  exceeds  twenty-one 
days.”*  It  is  a very  dangerous  complaint ; and 
unless  detected  earlyj  and  prompt  remedies  ap- 
plied, it  generally  proves  fatal. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  stage,  the  inflamma- 
tory action  must  be  lessened  by  bleeding  from 
the  temporal  artery  or  jugular  vein,  if  the  pa- 
tient be  of  full  habit  of  body.  In  very  young 
children,  blood  may  be  drawn  by  leeches  from 
the  temple.  After  the  leeches  have  bled  freely, 
the  head  must  be  shaven,  and  be  kept  constant- 
ly covered  with  cloths  wet  with  ice-water,  or 
the  coldest  water  that  can  be  procured.  It  is 
advisable  to  apply  blisters  to  the  temples,  or  a 
blister-cap  over  the  whole  headj-f  and  to 
keep  up  the  discharge  as  long  as  possible,  by 
dressing  it  with  ointment  of  Spanish  flies.  The 
bowels  must  be  cleared  by  giving  one  of  the 
following  pills  every  two  or  three  hours,  until 
an  alteration  take  place  in  the  disease: — 

Take  of  calomel,  six  grains  ; James’s  powder,  six 
grains ; purified  Turkey  opium,  two  grains 
conserve  of  roses,  a sufficient  quantity  to  divide 
the  whole  into  six  pills. 

When  much  fever  and  heat  prevail,  the  follow- 

*-  Dr.  Clutterbuck. 

t The  application  of  a blister  to  the  head,  in  this 
disease,  is  considered  by  some  practitioners,  to  be 
highly  injudicious,  cn  account  of  the  inflammation 
existing  within  the  head  ; but  they  recommend  blisters 
to  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  the  inside  of 
the  thighs. 
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ing  cooling  draught  may  be  given  every  three 
hours ; — 

Take  of  nitre,  six  grains  ; tincture  of  foxglove, 
ten  to  forty  drops  5 acetated  liquor  of  ammonia, 
two  drachms  j distilled  water,  five  drachms  j 
syrup  of  saffron,  one  drachm. 

Mustard  poultices  applied  to  the  feet  will  be 
found  to  be  serviceable.  The  patient  should 
be  placed  in  an  airy  chamber,  screened  from 
strong  day-light,  with  the  head  and  shoulders 
slightly  raised,  and  kept  as  quiet  as  possi- 
ble. The  diet  must  chiefly  consist  of  barley- 
water,  toast  and  water,  and  thin  gruel ; and  even 
on  recovery,  a return  to  the  ordinary  food 
must  be  made  very  cautiously,  and  be  of  a very 
nutritious  nature.  If  the  progress  of  the  com- 
plaint be  arrested,  it  will  be  highly  proper,  in 
order  to  effect  a perfect  cure,  to  make  an  issue 
or  pass  a seton.  The  following  tonic  draught 
must  be  given  to  enable  the  patient  to  re-esta- 
blish his  health : — 

Take  of  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  two  or  three 
drachms ; decoction  of  bark,  an  ounce  and  a 
half;  tincture  of  bark,  a drachm  and  a half; 
aromatic  confection,  half  a drachm. 

Half  of  this  may  be  given,  in  an  equal  quantity 
of  water,  twice  a day. — Whatever  treatment 
may  be  adopted,  to  give  the  least  hope  of  suc- 
cess, it  must  be  prompt  and  vigorous.  It  is 
necessary  to  observe,  that  water  in  the  head  is 
a highly-acute  disease,  consisting  of  distinct 
stages,  and  generally  confines  the  patient  to  his 
chamber ; therefore,  if  a child  have  a large 
head  or  belly,  confined  or  irregular  bowels,  and 
often  fall  down  almost  senseless,and  yet  is  able  to 
walk  about,  it  must  not  be  ascribed  to  this  dis- 
ease, but  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  the  “ Dropsy  of  the  Head** 

WARTS. 

Young  people  are  very  liable  to  these  excres- 
cences. They  are  an  exuberant  growth  of  the 
skin,  and  may  be  easily  removed  by  some 
strong  stimulant  to  their  surface.  They  will 
soon  disappear  if  they  be  touched  with  the 
juice  of  cellandine,  or  houseleek,  concentrated 
acetic  acid,  or  Goulard’s  extract,  undiluted. 
Blueish  warts  that  occur  in  the  face,  lips,  or 
eyelids,  must  not  be  interfered  with. 

WORMS.* 

Children  are  more  infested  with  worms  than 
adults,  which  appears  to  be  chiefly  because  they 
are  allowed  to  indulge  in  sweet  things,  to  the 
almost  total  neglect  of  salt.  These  little  ani- 
mals generally  occasion  a variable  appetite,  pains 
in  the  stomach,  offensive  breath,  itching  of  the 
nose  and  fundament,  dry  cough,  fulness  of  the 
belly,  disturbed  sleep,  slimy  stools,  convulsive 

* Mr.  Abernethy  says,  ‘*You  find  worms  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  There  are  worms  of  different  kinds  to 
be  met  with  there ; one  long  worm,  pointed  at  either 
end.  Then,  there  is  a tape-worm,  of  which  there  is 
generally  but  one  to  be  met  with ; to  be  sure,  it  breaks, 
and  a great  deal  may  be  brought  away,  but  it  grows 
again.  No  good  is  done,  unless  the  head  be  loosened, 
and  the  whole  of  the  worm  brought  away;  then  the 
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fits,  and  slow  fever.  They  are  most  frequent 
in  those  of  a relaxed  habit ; and  vegetable  food 
or  sweet  substances  will  greatly  increase  their 
generation. 

Treatfnent. — Those  medicines  and  plans  of 
treatment  are  the  most  eligible  which  tend  to 
invigorate  the  constitution,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  worms  are  expelled ; for  this  purpose, 
salt,  sulphur,  camphor,  and  preparations  of 
iron,  with  a suitable  diet  and  regimen,  will  be 
found  most  serviceable.  Although  a quantity 
of  salt  may  be  eaten  with  fresh  animal  food, 
salted  meat  is  highly  objectionable.  As  vege- 
tables increase  the  vigour  of  the  worms  more 
than  animal  food,  they  must  be  discontinued ; 
and  the  patient  should  have  recourse  to  active 
excercise,  early  rising,  the  use  of  the  cold  or 
tepid  bath,  and  regulate  the  bowels  by  taking 
one  of  the  following  pills,  previously  to  retiring 
to  rest : — 

Take  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  half  a 
drachm ; compound  rhubarb  pill,  a scruple ; 
Castile  soap,  ten  grains ; oil  of  juniper,  five 
drops.  Beat  them  together,  and  divide  into 
twelve  pills. 

Some  persons  may  require  two  or  three  pills. 
As  a general  purgative  for  children,  dissolve  naif 
an  ounce  of  salt  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water, 
which  must  be  taken  in  the  morning,  fasting, 
and  repeated  every  three  or  four  days ; this 
will  be  found  to  bring  almost  every  kind  of 
worm  away.  In  severe  cases,  the  quantity  of 
salt  may  be  increased  to  three  or  four  ounces  at 
each  dose.  Should  the  salt  and  water  be  disap- 
proved of,  the  following  may  be  substituted  : — 
Take  of  subcarbonate  of  iron,  three  drachms ; 
ipecacuanha  in  powder,  fifteen  grains  ; extract 
of  gentian,  half  a drachm ; socotorine  aloes,  in 
powder,  six  or  eight  grains ; simple  syrup,  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  form  the  whole  into  a con- 
sistence. Divide  into  thirty  pills,  and  take  two 
of  them  three  times  a day. 

For  the  cure  of  the  tape-worm,  as  also  for  that 
which  resembles  the  earth-worm,  the  bristly 
down  of  the  pods  of  cowhage  may  be  used. 
The  following  is  the  best  method  of  prepara- 
tion; dip  the  pods  in  treacle  or  honey,  and 
scrape  off  the  hairs  along  with  the  syrup,  and 
when  they  are  sufficiently  mixed,  the  remedy 
is  fit  for  use.  The  dose  is  a tea-spoonful  for 
three  mornings,  which  must  be  followed  by  a 
brisk  purgative.  Or,  instead  of  the  cowhage, 
half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine  may  be 
given,  which  can  be  repeated  once  or  twice 
in  a fortnight. — “ Ching’s  Worm  Cakes  **  may 
be  capable  of  some  effect,  but  the  plan  of 
treatment  here  laid  down,  will  be  found  to  be 
attended  with  more  beneficial  results.  It  is  of 
the  first  importance  that  parents  should  know, 
that  the  real  nature  of  the  case  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  an  attentive  consideration  of  all 
the  symptoms,  and  the  patient’s  habits,  more 
particularly  with  regard  to  food ; for  a simple 
disorder  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  will  often 
produce  the  same  symptoms  as  are  attendant 
upon  worms.  e 
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ON  DISEASES  IN  GENERAL. 


INFLAMMATION. 

A LEARNED  physician  (Dr.  Clutterbuck)  has 
truly  observed,  that  “inflammation  constitutes 
the  essence  of  nearly  all  acute  diseases,  and  lays 
the  foundation  for  all  those  of  a chronic  nature  ; 
that  it  alters  the  appearance,  the  feeling',  the 
functions,  and  ultimately,  the  structure  of  the 
part  which  it  affects.”  There  are  four  certain  ob- 
vious appearances  that  characterise  this  disease, 
viz.  heat,  redness,  pain,  and  swelling.  These 
appearances,  taken  together,  undoubtedly  serve 
to  prove  the  presence  of  the  disease;  but  either 
of  them  singly  may  be  present  without  inflam- 
mation, as  either  may  be  wanting,  and  yet  the 
disease  exist.  When  inflammation  is  seated  in 
the  skin,  it  commonly  presents  all  the  charac- 
ters just  mentioned ; but  how  far  they  are  essen- 
tial, and  consequently  always  present,  will 
appear  from  the  consideration  of  each,  separate- 
ly.— The  character  of  heat  is  not  of  itself  suf- 
ficient to  prove  the  existence  of  inflammation, 
though  it  is  always  a suspicious  circumstance ; 
but  must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  others 
before  it  can  be  relied  upon.  Increase  of  heat 
may  be  produced  by  friction,  exercise,  or  any 
other  cause  that  increases  the  circulation  of 
blood  in  a part,  without  inflammation  being 
present ; in  infants,  however,  when  (upon 
grasping  the  head  between  the  hands)  a consi- 
derable increase  of  heat  is  felt  within,  it  is  a 
strong  ground  for  believing  inflammation  to  be 
going  on  in  the  brain.  The  character  of  redness 
is  not  always  present ; and  even  when  pre- 
sent is  not  always  a sign  of  existing  inflamma- 
tion ; for  parts  may  turn  vividly  red  by  heat 
or  friction,  without  being  actually  inflamed. 
Redness  is  a very  equivocal  sign,  and  is  only 
to  be  relied  upon  in  conjunction  with  other 
signs.  The  symptom  of  pain  is  perhaps  the 
least  to  place  confidence  in,  though  it  usually 
is  an  attendant  of  the  disease,  and  may  excite 
suspicion:  it  may  take  place,  in  all  degrees, 
from  the  troublesome  itching,  to  the  most  acute 
pain.  The  degree  or  danger  of  inflammation  is 
not  always  to  be  judged  of  by  the  pain  which 
the  patient  feels ; for  that  depends  upon  the 
sensibility  of  the  part  affected.  Paralysis  will 
sometimes  render  parts  completely  insensible, 
yet  they  are  still  susceptible  of  inflammation; 
as  also  from  the  application  of  blisters,  &c.  It  is 


of  consequence  to  distinguish  inflammatory  from 
spasmodic  pain,  as  the  treatment  of  the  two 
cases  is  very  different;  the  former  being  in- 
creased upon  pressure,  and  the  latter  dimi- 
nished by  the  same  cause.  Swelling  is  one  of 
the  most  general  effects  of  inflammation  ; and 
the  degree  of  swelling  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  texture  of  the  part.  But,  although  parts 
in  general  become  swelled  under  inflamma- 
tion, this  cannot  happen  with  respect  to  the 
entire  brain  ; for  this  organ  being  inclosed  in 
an  unyielding  case  of  bone,  it  cannot  increase 
in  bulk  altogether.  The  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  brain  are  far  more  numerous  and 
complicated  than  those  of  other  organs. — These 
are  the  obvious  or  external  characters  of  inflam- 
mation; but  they  afford  but  little  information 
so  to  enable  us  to  detect  internal  inflammation. 
The  direct  causes  of  inflammation  are  almost 
infinitely  various.  All  stimulating  or  irritating 
applications  to  a part  may  become  causes  of  in- 
flammation. Heat,  applied  in  a moderate  de- 
gree to  the  skin,  merely  supports  healthy  action; 
but,  in  a greater  degree,  excites  inflammation. 
A moderate  degree  of  heat  is  frequently  suffi- 
cient to  excite  inflammation,  where  the  predis- 
position to  be  affected  by  it  is  strong  ; and  this 
predisposition  is  given^by  previous  exposure  to 
cold.  Besides  heat,  all  other  stimulating  sub- 
stances produce  inflammation,  when  applied 
to  the  body  in  a certain  degree ; such  as  strong 
acids,  alkalies,  metallic  salts,  acrid  vapours, 
acrid  vegetable  oils,  spices,  and  a variety  of 
others.  Mechanical  violence  of  all  kinds,  tend- 
ing to  injure  or  destroy  any  part,  is  a direct 
cause  of  inflammation ; viz.  over-exertion  or 
straining,  rupture,  or  division  of  parts.  In 
one  person,  the  application  of  cold  will  produce 
disease  of  the  lungs  ; in  another,  rheumatism  ; 
and  in  a third,  perhaps,  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  or  ordinary  fever.  One  indirect  cause 
is  cold,  which  does  not  generally  (during  its 
application)  produce  inflammation,  but  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  and  is  very  uncertain 
in  its  operation.  Inactivity  will  favour  the 
action  of  cold  in  producing  inflammation;  thus: 
if  a person  te  exposed  to  cold,  and  the  body 
remain  at  rest,  there  is  a greater  chance  that 
the  cold  will  produce  its  ill  effects.  Sitting  in 
a current  of  air  is  very  likely  to  be  followed  by 
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inflammation,  while  a more  general  exposure, 
even  to  a greater  degree  of  cold,  is  less  likely 
to  have  this  effect.  General  weakness  of  sys- 
tem appears  to  give  effect  to  cold. — Now,  there 
are  several  circumstances  which  oppose  the 
action  of  cold : viz,  mental  excitement  is  a 
very  powerful  preventive;  exercise  keeps  up 
an  equality  of  circulation ; habit  has  a great 
effect ; stimulants,  opium,  and  intoxicating 
drinks,  undoubtedly,  prevent  the  action  of  cold. 
It  is  usual  to  resort  to  dram-drinking  in  order  to 
avoid  the  effects  of  cold ; but,  in  general,  the 
practice  is  injudicious  ; for  after  the  first  appli- 
cation has  ceased,  the  body  becomes  doubly 
susceptible  of  impression,  and  disease  is  the 
more  likely  to  ensue.  “ Those  persons  who 
endeavour  to  keep  out  the  cold  by  repeated 
dram-drinking,  generally  fall  victims  to  the 
diseases  induced  by  cold,  as  pulmonary  con- 
sumption more  particularly.  Warm  clothing, 
and  substantial  food,  are  the  only  natural  and 
successful  preventives  against  cold.’'*  Idio- 
pathic fever  is  another  indirect  cause  of  inflam- 
mation ; but  this  seldom  continues  for  any 
length  of  time,  without  inducing  inflammation 
in  some  other  part.  In  symptomatic  fever, 
also,  inflammation  is  very  apt  to  arise  ; and  in 
the  course  of  acute  rheumatism,  it  frequently 
takes  place  in  the  lungs,  heart,  or  brain ; and 
sometimes  proves  fatal,  though  the  disease  in 
itself  is  by  no  means  dangerous.  Inflammation 
sometimes  attacks  suddenly  with  great  violence, 
and  then  generally  with  a cold  fit ; but  more 
conamonly  it  is  slight  at  first,  so  as  to  escape 
notice  for  a day  or  two,  or  even  longer ; and 
gradually  increases  till  it  arrives  at  its  height, 
and  then  declines  at  a nearly  equal  rate  with 
its  advance.  In  children,  inflammation  of  the 
brain  will  often  terminate  fatally  in  forty-eight 
hours,  or  will  have  done  such  mischief  to  the 
parts,  that  it  will  afterwards  destroy  the  pa- 
tient ; therefore,  the  earliest  possible  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  patient,  and  the  most 
active  means  employed.  Inflammation  may 
terminate  in  various  ways ; in  some  of  which, 
the  part  returns  to  its  natural  state,  or  is  so 
little  changed  in  structure,  as  to  be  still  capa- 
ble of  carrying  on  its  functions ; in  others,  the 
structure  is  materially  altered,  and  sometimes 
altogether  destroyed.  1 . The  disease  frequently 
subsides  of  itself,  or  is  removed  by  art;  which 
is  then  distinguished  by  the  term  “resolution.” 
2.  By  increased  natural  discharges ; viz,  ca- 
tarrh, diarrhoea,  dysentery,  diabetes,  gleet,  &c. 
This  mode  of  termination  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  part  affected.  3.  A third  mode 
of  termination  gives  rise  to  dropsy,  both  cir- 
cumscribed and  diffused;  hydrocephalus,  hy- 
drothorax, ascites,  hydrocele,  and  anasarca.  In 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances,  dropsy 
is  a mere  effect  of  inflammation,  which  frequent- 

* Dr,  Clutterbuck  “ On  Diseas"es  of  the  Stomach,” 
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ly  continues  along  with  the  dropsy.  4.  Inflam- 
mation sometimes  end  in  schirrus,  which  implies 
an  indolent  knotty  hardness  of  the  part,  unac- 
companied by  any  discolouration,  but  attended 
with  shooting  pain ; the  tumour,  after  a time, 
ulcerating  and  becoming  cancerous.  This  ter- 
mination, however,  is  confined  to  glandular 
parts,  and  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  the 
breasts  of  females.  5.  When  the  part  affected 
is  very  tender  in  its  texture,  inflammation  ter- 
minates by  hemorrhage ; which  frequently 
takes  place  in  cases  of  inflamed  lungs.  When 
the  brain  is  affected,  hemorrhage  from  the  nose 
often  occurs,  and  carries  off  the  disease ; and 
when  the  bleeding  takes  place  fromthe  nostrils  or 
rectum,  it  may  be  better  to  encourage  it ; and 
even  when  the  bleeding  arises  from  the  lungs, 
it  is  of  much  less  importance  to  its  immediate 
danger,  than  is  generally  supposed.  6.  The 
disease  may  terminate  by  metastasis,  or  the 
sudden  shifting  from  one  part  to  another,  as  in 
the  cases  of  rheumatism  and  gout.  The  skin 
is  a part  which,  when  inflamed,  often  affects 
other  parts  by  metastasis ; and  when  such  is  the 
case,  it  is  most  likely  to  affect  the  brain.  Ano- 
ther mode  of  termination  is  by  suppuration, 
by  which  is  meant  the  secretion  or  formation 
of  what  is  called  pus,  or  purulent  matter,  in 
the  substance,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  inflamed 
part.  Inflammation  has  a strong  tendency  to 
end  in  suppuration  when  it  affects  the  lungs, 
the  liver,  or  the  brain.  In  the  brain,  however, 
such  an  occurrence  is  comparatively  rare,  and 
it  is  seldom  found  unless  in  mild  and  long-pro- 
tracted cases ; the  more  acute  forms  of  inflam- 
mation in  this  organ,  destroy  life  too  quickly 
to  allow  of  such  a mode  of  termination.  When 
suppuration  has  begun,  all  attempts  to  put  a 
stop  to  its  progress,  serve  only  to  retard  its 
progress,  and  to  impede  its  restoration  after- 
wards. It  is  important  to  know  when  suppu- 
ration is  about  to  take  place,  as  it  is  then  neces- 
sary to  abstain  from  further  blood-letting.  The 
following  signs  serve  to  indicate  that  suppura- 
tion is  about  to  take  place « When  the 
inflammation  is  very  violent,  or  has  gone  on 
for  some  time,  (especially  in  parts  prone  to 
suppuration,)  it  may  naturally  be  suspected  that 
it  will  terminate  in  this  way.  2.  Abatement 
of  pain,  without  a corresponding  relief  of  the 
other  symptoms.  Thus,  in  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  if  the  pain  decline  considerably,  and 
the  difficulty  of  respiration  still  continue,  it 
will  afford  some  ground  for  the  supposition 
that  suppuration  has  commenced.  3.  The  pain 
becoming  of  a more  throbbing  kind.  4.  Irre- 
gular, chilly  fits  afford  a strong  sign  of  approach- 
ing suppuration.  5.  If  the  part  affected  be 
within  sight,  there  will  be  observed  a diminu- 
tion of  swelling  in  the  surrounding  parts ; by 
which  the  inflamed  part  becomes  more  promi- 
nent. The  violence  of  the  inflammation,  and 
the  state  of  general  health,  materially  influence 
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the  period  of  suppuration : it  takes  place  sooner 
in  children  than  in  adults,  and  when  seated  on 
the  trunk,  than  on  the  extremities.  Inflamma- 
tion proceeds  more  actively  in  vigorous  sub- 
jects, and  hence  suppuration  speedily  follows. 
Gangrene  is  another  mode  by  which  inflam- 
mation terminates ; the  part  dies  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inflammation,  and  quickly  un- 
dergoes decomposition.  Gangrene,  when  tak- 
ing place  externally  is  known  by  the  livid 
colour  of  the  part ; by  the  loss  of  feeling,  and 
cessation  of  pain ; by  the  declining  heat  of  the 
part ; and  by  a loss  of  natural  elasticity,  pro- 
ducing a dough-like  feel.  A crackling  is  felt 
upon  pressure,  which  is  owing  to  the  escape  of 
air  into  the  intestines  of  the  part.  After  a time, 
the  skin  rises,  small  bladders  are  formed,  under 
which  are  perceived  spots  of  a brownish  hue. 
The  occurrence  of  internal  gangrene  is  known 
by  the  sudden  cessation  of  pain,  without  a cor- 
responding relief  to  the  other  symptoms.  Gan- 
grene, when  extensive,  or  in  parts  important  to 
life,  produces  great  general  disorder ; such  as 
shrinking  of  the  features,  an  anxious  look,  a 
feeling  of  distress  without  actual  pain,  a feeble 
and  irregular  pulse,  hiccup,  cold  sweats,  great 
restlessness,  often  delirium,  and  death.  It  is 
most  disposed  to  occur  in  the  lower  extremities, 
and  in  old  and  debilitated  persons ; especially 
in  those  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  or  who  are  labouring  under  the  dropsy : 
in  such  subjects,  the  slightest  wound,  or  the 
most  trifling  degree  of  inflammation  about  the 
feet  or  ancles,  is  attended  wdth  danger.  Even 
gangrene  of  the  skin  often  proves  fatal. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  absolute  or  univer- 
sal remedy  for  inflammation  ; not  one  which  is 
successful  at  all  times,  nor  applicable  under  all 
circumstances.  In  many  cases,  it  is  most  advis- 
able to  allow  the  disease  to  continue,  and  some 
where  it  is  advantageous  to  aggravate  it.  If 
the  inflammation  be  habitual,  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  interfere  ; for  the  system  may 
have  been  so  accustomed  to  the  stimulus  of 
disease  as  to  require  its  continuance.  The  hasty 
suppression  of  old  ulcers,  cutaneous  disorders, 
&c.  has  frequently  been  followed  by  asthma, 
disorders  of  the  stomach,  or  apoplexy.  There 
are  many  cases  of  inflammation  which  are  in- 
curable; and  although  remedies  might  be  safely 
employed  to  cure  an  inflammation,  yet  from 
the  trifling  nature  of  the  case,  it  would  be  un- 
necessary ; for  after  a time,  it  will  frequently 
subside  spontaneously.  In  attempting  to  cure 
an  inflammation,  all  the  exciting  causes  must 
be  first  removed ; although  the  disease,  for  a 
time,  may  be  even  aggravated.  If  the  disease 
be  produced  by  cold,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  patient  in  an  uniform  temperature,  by  which 
it  will  sooner  subside.  The  treatment  of  in- 
flammation is  varied  by  many  circumstances  : 
the  more  or  less  acute  degree  of  the  disease ; 
the  stage  or  duration;  the  habit  of  the  patient, 


as  strong  or  weak ; the  nature  of  the  part  affect- 
ed; and  the  cause  producing  the  disease.  The 
means  of  cure  may  be  divided  into  general  and 
local ; by  the  former  is  meant,  such  as  are  ap- 
plied not  to  the  part  itself,  but  to  the  rest  of 
the  system ; by  the  latter,  such  as  are  applied 
directly  to  the  inflamed  part.  General  reme- 
dies * are  more  effectual  than  local  ones,  which 
indeed  may  frequently  be  dispensed  with,  even 
where  we  could  apply  them  without  difficulty. 
Diseases  of  the  eye  are  more  successfully  treated 
by  blood-letting  and  purging,  than  by  oint- 
ment, or  washes,  or  any  local  application  ; but, 
blood-letting  is  the  most  important  of  all.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  says,  that  the  best  lotion  that  can 
be  applied  to  an  inflamed  part,  is  a mixture  of 
an  ounce  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  five 
ounces  of  water:  this  lotion  should  be  used 
with  a piece  of  fine  linen,  and  put  lightly  on 
the  inflamed  part.  Abstinence,  both  with 
regard  to  food  and  drink,  is  necessary  when 
the  patient  is  strong,  and  the  disease  recent. 
“ Abstinence,  however,  is  a relative  term,  and 
in  the  application  of  it,  we  must  be  governed 
by  the  previous  habits  of  the  patient;  for  what 
is  abstinence  to  one,  may  be  excess  to  another. 
There  is  no  inconsistency  in  employing  blood- 
letting, and,  at  the  same  time,  allowing  the 
patient  to  take  food  according  to  his  inclination. 
It  is  an  important  part  of  the  treatment  of  in- 
flammation to  equalize  the  circulation,  as  a 
means  of  preventing  that  determination  of  the 
blood  towards  the  diseased  part ; but  the  sink- 
ing feel  which  takes  place  when  food  is  with- 
held, is  quite  incompatible  with  an  equal  deter- 
mination of  blood  throughout  the  system.  In 
general,  the  patient  may  be  safely  allowed  to 
follow  his  inclinations,  provided  the  food  be  of 
a simple  kind.  When  gangrene  or  mortifica- 
tion is  likely  to  ensue,  the  diet  must  be  nou- 
rishing; a quantity  of  good  wine,  proportioned 
to  the  patient’s  strength,  must  be  taken.  Broiled 
mutton,  and  fresh  eggs,  lightly  boiled,  are 
very  suitable.  It  is  highly  advantageous  for 
the  patient  to  breathe  a pure  atmosphere  ; and 
in  the  case  of  fever,  it  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence that  he  should  do  so.  In  acute  inflam- 
mation, exercise  is  mostly  objectionable;  and  in 
regard  to  posture,  the  easiest  is  to  be  preferred. 
Sleep  can  seldom  be  procured  by  narcotics, 
without  the  risk  of  aggravating  the  disease. 
The  regulation  of  the  mind  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance, on  account  of  the  influence  it  has  on 
the  circulation  ; but  it  is  doubly  so  in  regard 
to  brain  affections  of  all  kinds.”  f 

* Sir  A.  Cooper  justly  remarks,  that  “ in  our  endea- 
vours to  reduce  inflammation,  we  shall  rarely  find  local 
means  sufficient.  Our  chief  means  are  constitutional, 
particularly  in  the  inflammation  of  vital  organs,  and 
the  first  of  these  is  blood-letting.  It  is  necessary,  in 
employing  the  lancet,  to  make  a large  orifice  in  the 
blood-vessel  selected  for  the  operation,  as  the  effect 
depends  on  the  quickness  with  which  the  blood  Is 
drawn  away.” 

t Dr.  Clutterbuck  “On  Inflammation.” 
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When  internal  inflammation  terminates  in 
adhesion,  art  can  do  little  or  nothing  for  its 
relief ; but  when  such  a termination  occurs  in 
the  cellular  membrane  about  the  joints,  (pro- 
ducing contraction  and  frigidity,)  friction  and 
forcibly  stretching  the  parts,  will  sometimes 
overcome  the  difficulty.  This  requires  to  be 
done  with  caution,  and  can  only  be  accomplish- 
ed by  gradual  means.  A variety  of  liniments 
are  often  used  on  these  occasions,  and  great 
importance  is  attached  to  them  ; as  if  they  pe- 
netrated the  skin,  so  as  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  contracted  parts,  and  thereby  tended 
to  restore  flexibility  and  motion ; but  this  is 
totally  without  foundation.  The  skin  is  not  to 
be  penetrated  with  any  thing  of  the  kind;  such 
applications  only  serve  to  make  the  friction 
easier,  or  else  they  act  as  stimulants  : friction 
with  any  mild  oil  will  answer  every  useful 
purpose.— -Effusion  is  another  termination  of 
inflammation,  giving  rise  to  dropsy  of  different 
parts,  the  treatment  for  which  will  be  found 
in  its  proper  place. — Increased  secretion,  follow- 
ed by  preternatural  discharges,  is  a kind  of 
natural  cure  for  inflammation,  as  catarrh  or  di- 
arrhoea. Such  discharges  are  better  left  to 
themselves ; it  is  only  necessary  to  interfere 
by  art,  when  they  go  to  an  inconvenient  length. 
Suppuration  is  a process  with  which  we  have 
little  to  do  the  medical  treatment  consists  in 
paying  attention  to  the  general  health.  If  there 
be  much  fever  action,  it  must  be  reduced  by 
the  usual  means  ; but  if  there  be  a deficiency 
of  action,  tonics  and  stimulants,  together  with 
a nourishing  diet,  must  be  resorted  to.  In 
all  cases  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the 
patient  be  placed  in  a pure  air.  The  same 
general  principles  apply  to  the  treatment  of 
gangrene  as  to  that  of  suppuration ; but  the 
large  and  indiscriminate  use  of  wine  and  bark, 
in  the  case  of  gangrene,  is  very  injudicious, 
and  is  founded  on  the  mistaken  notion  that 
these  are  capable  of  giving  strength  to  the  sys- 
tem: ‘‘a  power  (says  Dr.  Clutterbuck)  which 
no  medicine  possesses ; for  nothing  can  give 
strength  to  the  body  but  food,  and  this  of 
the  plainest  kind,  such  at  least  as  the  appetite 
calls  for.  But  such  medicines,  in  general,  de- 
stroy the  appetite,  and  thus  are  calculated  to 
defeat  the  object.”  For  the  further  guidance 
of  our  readers,  we  shall  conclude  this  import- 
ant subject  with  a few  remarks  made  by  that 
eminent  physician.  Dr.  Armstrong  : — “ Con- 
valescence should  not  be  viewed  as  a state  of 
recovery,  but  one  of  great  delicacy,  in  which 
the  body  is  generally  weak,  and  in  which  par- 
ticular parts  are  usually  predisposed,  so  that 
general  and  local  impressions  are  liable  to  pro- 
duce serious  effects.  Upon  the  whole,  I have 
seen  more  deaths  from  relapses  than  from  ori- 
ginal attacks,  partly  owing  to  practitioners 
being  thrown  off  their  guard,  and  partly  owing 
to  the  imprudence  of  patients  at  that  period. 


I refer  the  cases  of  relapses  to  errors  in  the 
kind  or  quantity  of  the  diet  and  drink,  to  a 
low  or  high  temperature,  to  over-exertion  of 
body,  to  disturbance  of  mind,  or  to  neglect  of 
bowels  ; but  relapses  might  be  certainly  avoid- 
ed by  gradually  recruiting  the  strength,  and 
avoiding  the  remote  occasions  from  which  they 
arose.” — We  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  a few 
remarks  on  the  remedies  employed  for  the  re- 
duction of  inflammation,  viz.  by  blood-letting, 
vomiting,  purgatives,  and  blisters. 

Blood-letting.* — In  point  of  efficacy,  there  is 
no  remedy  which  will  bear  comparison  with 
blood-letting;  and  none  which,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, can  be  so  little  dispensed  with.  It  is, 
however, not  always  successful,  or  always  proper; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  way  were 
known  in  which  blood-letting  effected  its  pur- 
pose in  the  cure  of  inflammation.  Many  persons 
suppose  that  a patient  is  bled  in  order  to  draw 
off  the  bad  blood  he  may  have  in  his  veins;  or 
that  there  is  an  over-fulness  of  the  vessels,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  lessen  the  quantity.  A 
small  quantity  of  blood,  drawn  in  a certain  way, 
often  produces  much  greater  advantage,  than  a 
large  quantity  differently  taken.  The  more 
rapidly  blood  is  taken  away,  the  greater  is  the 
immediate  effect  produced  by  it.  If  it  be  drawn 
faster  than  the  blood-vessels  are  disposed  to 
contract,  the  circulation  will  necessarily  be  at 
a stand,  and  fainting  ensue;  for  the  blood-ves- 
sels contract  more  readily  in  some  individuals 
than  in  others,  and  such  persons  do  not  so  soon 
become  faint  from  bleeding.  The  effect  of 
blood-letting  may  be  either  temporary  or  per- 
manent : the  temporary  effect  is  according  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  is  drawn  ; a 
very  few  ounces  taken  quickly  from  a large 
orifice,  (especially  if  the  patient  be  in  an  erect 
posture,)  will  produce  great  sense  of  weakness, 
and  perhaps  absolute  fainting ; if  the  blood  be 
taken  slowly,  and  in  the  recumbent  posture, 
(so  as  to  avoid  fainting,)  the  weakness  induced 
by  it  is  according  to  the  quantity  lost,  and 
then  the  effect  is  permanent.  The  chief  cir- 
cumstances to  be  attended  to,  are  the  follow- 
ing : the  degree  and  duration  of  the  disease  ; 
the  age  and  habit  of  the  patient,  in  regard  to 
strength  and  weakness ; also,  the  state  of  the 
pulse  ;f  the  nature  of  the  part  affected ; and  the 

* Mr.  B . Bell  has  illustrated  the  importance  of  blood- 
letting in  the  following  terms  : — “Blood-letting,  from, 
being  so  frequently  practised,  and  every  pretender  to. 
knowledge  in  the  healing  art  being  able  to  perform  it, 
the  public  have  been  induced  to  consider  it  as  trivial, 
with  respect  to  its  execution  ; but  every  practitioner  of 
character  will  acknowledge,  that  in  order  to  perform 
it  properly,  the  greatest  nicety,  steadiness,  and  exact- 
ness, are  required.  Every  other  operation  in  surgery 
I have  frequently  seen  well  performed;  but  I have 
seldom  seen  blood-letting  with  the  lancet  correctly 
done.” 

t “ The  examination  of  the  pulse  is  a thing  of  some 
importance,  and  must  not  be  hastily  made;  otherwise, 
a very  imperfect  notion  will  be  acquired  of  it.  Even 
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nature  of  the  inflammation  itself,  as  being 
common  or  specific.  The  use  of  blood-letting 
will  be  governed  in  some  measure  by  the  de- 
gree or  violence  of  the  disease ; generally,  the 
more  violent  the  inflammation,  the  greater  the 
necessity  there  is  for  this  and  other  active  reme- 
dies ; but,  even  in  slight  cases,  where  there  is 
a tendency  to  disorganization,  bleeding  may  be 
advisable.  Many  fatal  terminations  of  disease 
in  the  lungs  might  be  prevented  by  an  early 
attention  to  blood-letting.  In  all  cases,  it  is 
more  efficacious  the  earlier  it  is  resorted  to ; so 
that  it  commonly  becomes  less  and  less  effectual 
the  longer  it  is  delayed,  till,  at  last,  it  may  be 
wholly  inadmissible.  The  habit  of  the  patient 
in  regard  to  strength  and  weakness,  will  doubt- 
less have  much  influence  on  the  use  of  bleed- 
ing. There  is  no  difficulty  with  respect  to 
strong  subjects;  but  a very  unfounded  prejudice 
exists  against  bleeding  of  weak  persons;  yet  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  loss  of  three 
or  four  ounces  of  blood  in  a weak  person,  is 
equal  to  a pound  in  a strong  one.  Neither 
infancy  nor  old  age  is  in  itself  opposed  to  vene- 
section ; in  infants,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
generally  a greater  necessity  for  it,  on  account 
of  the  greater  rapidity  with  which  inflamma- 
tion proceeds  to  disorganization  and  death;  but 
here  caution  is  again  necessary  in  regard  to  quan- 
tity,— ounces  being  nearly  equivalent  to  pounds 
in  adults.  In  old  age,  bleeding  to  a moderate 
extent  is  frequently  necessary  in  cases  of  inflam- 
mation, though  it  does  not  require  to  be  so 
promptly  administered.  A very  frequent  pulse 
in  inflammation  must  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  other  circumstances,  in  order  to  justify 

in  health,  a correct  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the 
general  strength  of  the  system,  by  the  information 
derived  from  that  source.  Frequency  of  pulse  is  esti- 
mated by  the  number  of  pulsations  that  take  place  in 
a minute.  There  is  great  latitude  in  this  respect,  in 
different  individuals,  and  at  different  times,  even  in 
health;  the  pulse  being  liable  to  vary  from  60,  or  less, 
to  130  or  140  in  a minute.  The  circumstances  which 
appear  to  determine  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  in 
health,  are  age,  sex,  and  individual  constitution.  In 
men  of  from  thirty  to  forty  years  of  age,  and  of  mid- 
dling stature,  its  ordinary  range  is  from  65  to  85 ; in 
old  men,  it  is  usually  about  60 ; in  infants,  (immediately 
after  birth,)  it  is  as  high  as  130,  and  for  the  first  five 
years,  generally  above  100.  In  females,  it  is  commonly 
from  5 to  10  strokes  more  in  a minute  than  in  males; 
and  is  generally  from  5 to  10  strokes  less  in  the  recum- 
bent,  than  in  the  erect  posture ; so  also,  in  the  skeping 
than  in  the  waking  state.  In  most  persons,  it  is  less 
frequent  in  the  morning  than  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
day. — Muscular  exertion  (even  that  which  is  required 
to  keep  the  body  erect)  renders  the  pulse  more  frequent, 
by  accelerating  the  blood  to  the  heart.  Many  emotions 
of  the  mind  have  a similar  effect ; and  the  taking  of 
food  renders  it  more  frequent.  Persons  who  have 
naturally  a very  frequent  pulse,  are  more  liable  to 
fall  into  disease,  but  inflammation  in  particular; 
and  when  disease  arises  in  such  persons,  it  proceeds 
more  rapidly  in  its  course,  than  in  the  opposite  cir- 
cumstances. Pulmonary  consumption  is  more  likely 
to  take  place  in  persons  of  naturally  frequent  pulse , 
and  will  prove  fatal  in  a shorter  space  of  time.” — J)r. 
Clutterbuch, 


bleeding.  Such  a state  of  pulse  is  more  likely 
to  occur  in  weak,  than  in  strong  subjects; 
therefore,  bleeding  to  a large  extent  must  be 
prohibited  in  weak  cases.  A strong  pulse  usu- 
ally justifies  bleeding ; though  it  may  not 
always  be  advisable ; but  a weak  one  does 
not  necessarily  prohibit  this  evacuation,  if  there 
be  an  urgent  call  for  it  in  the  nature  of  the 
symptoms.  A small,  obscure  pulse  is  not 
always  to  be  taken  as  a sign  of  absolute 
weakness ; for,  in  many  inflammations,  it  is 
generally  in  this  state.  It  is  often  so  in  the 
beginning  of  other  inflammations,  when  bleed- 
ing is  the  most  useful ; and,  in  these  cases, 
it  rises  after  the  operation,  and  when  the 
disease  is  further  advanced.  Fulness  and  even 
strength  of  pulse  are  not  always  a sufficient 
reason  for  bleeding ; as  in  the  case  of  acute 
rheumatism.  The  nature  of  the  part  affected, 
has  a greater  influence  in  regard  to  bleeding 
than  might  at  first  be  supposed.  It  is  most 
useful,  perhaps,  in  diseases  of  the  chest,  and 
least  so  in  rheumatism.  In  rheumatic  fever, 
the  indications  for  bleeding  are  of  the  strongest 
kind.  There  is  more  pain,  more  fever  heat, 
more  strength  and  fulness  of  pulse,  and  more 
inflammatory  appearance  of  the  blood,  than  in 
any  other  disease  ; yet,  experience  proves  that 
bleeding  is  less  efficacious  than  in  other  disor- 
ders; and,  when  carried  to  any  length,  seems 
adverse  to  the  cure.  The  extent  to  which 
blood-letting  is  to  be  carried,  (as  to  quantity 
and  repetition,)  is  subject  to  great  variety; 
determinable  by  the  state  of  the  disease,  the 
effectof  the  remedy,  the  state  of  the  blood  drawn, 
and  various  other  circumstances.  In  persons 
of  tolerable  general  strength,  and  at  the  mid- 
dle period  of  life,  the  quantity  may  vary  from 
six  or  eight  ounces,  to  twenty  or  thirty,  accord- 
ing to  the  violence  and  danger  of  the  disease.  * 
The  quantity  should  be  less,  the  longer  the 
disease  has  subsisted.  In  children,  (from  two 
to  eight  months,)  from  one  to  three  ounces  may 
be  considered  as  safe.  In  old  subjects,  it  is 
seldom  proper  to  take  more  than  eight  or  ten 
ounces,  and  this  quantity  may  even  be  consi- 
dered large.  In  regard  to  repetition,  this  is 
governed  chiefly  by  the  continuance  of  the 
disease ; thus,  it  is  often  necessary  to  resort  to 
bleeding  till  the  object  be  accomplished,  or  till 
it  appear  improper  to  proceed  further,  which 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  strength  of  the 
patient.  When  the  small  intestines  are  suffer- 
ing from  active  inflammation,  six  hours  can 
scarcely  be  allowed  to  elapse  without  a recur- 
rence to  bleeding,  if  the  disease  continue ; but, 
in  most  other  inflammations,  a longer  interval 
may  be  allowed.  The  pulse  becomes  smaller 
and  weaker  in  proportion  as  the  loss  of  blood 

* On  the  subject  of  blood-letting  Mr.  Abernethy 
remarks,  “ that  a surgeon  is  justified  in  saying,  ‘ I will 
rather  be  the  executioner  myself,  than  suffer  the  dis- 
ease to  kill  the  patient.’” 
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is  carried  further ; and  there  is  a point  beyond 
which  it  is  not  prudent  to  go  ; but,  iinfortu- 
nately,  there  are  no  means  of  determining  this 
point  with  any  precision : this  knowledge  must 
be  acquired  chiefly  from  observation  and  expe- 
rience. Blood  may  be  drawn  in  different  ways; 
from  some  large  vein;  from  arteries;  by  leeches; 
by  scarification,  with  or  without  the  aid  of 
cupping-glasses.  “ But,  (says  Dr.  Clutterbuck,) 
the  application  of  leeches  is  the  least  efficacious 
mode  of  taking  blood ; as,  from  the  slow  way  in 
which  it  flows,  the  impression  made,  either  on  the 
general  system,  or  on  the  disease,  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  blood  lost.  The 
body  altogether  may  be  greatly  weakened  by 
the  suocessive  application  of  a great  number  of 
leeches,  without  any  beneficial  impression  being 
made  on  the  disease,  as  I have  frequently  seen  ; 
while,  in  these  very  cases,  an  almost  immediate 
stop  has  been  put  to  the  disease  afterwards,  by 
the  sudden  abstraction  of  a very  few  ounces  of 
blood  from  a vein.  What  I have  now  said  in 
regard  to  leeches,  applies  also  to  the  case  of 
children;  and  you  will  find  it  much  less  diffi- 
cult to  bleed  children  in  the  arm  or  neck,  than 
is  commonly  supposed,  while  it  is  a far  more 
prompt  and  efficacious  mode  of  giving  relief.’’ 
Scarification  with  cupping-glasses,  near  to  the 
part  affected,  is  an  useful  mode  of  drawing 
blood  in  many  cases,  but  is  much  inferior  to 
bleeding.  It  was  formerly  supposed,  that  the 
taking  blood  from  one  part  of  the  body  in  pre- 
ference to  the  other,  was  a point  of  some  im- 
portance ; and  even  at  present  it  is  considered 
far  more  serviceable  to  bleed  in  the  foot  in 
certain  diseases,  than  from  the  arm : this  ques- 
tion is  scarcely  passible  to  be  decided.  In  this 
country,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  blood 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  part  affected  ; but 
there  may  be  little  ground  for  this  preference.” 

V omiting. — Medicine  may  be  taken  into  the 
stomach,  so  as  to  produce  either  nausea  or  vomit- 
ing, or  both,  and  often  with  the  effect  of  bene- 
ficially influencing  inflammation.  Actual  vomit- 
ing has  long  been  employed  in  pulmonic  inflam- 
rnation,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  expectora- 
tion. It  is  of  great  service  in  lumbago  and 
some  other  forms  of  rheumatism  ; and  it  has 
been  used  in  obstinate  cases  of  opthalmia,  which 
bleeding  had  failed  to  cure.  It  is,  also,  a pow- 
erful remedy  in  putting  a stop  to  fevers,  at 
their  commencement.  The  practice,  however, 
is  not  altogether  free  from  objection  in  abdo- 
minal inflammation,  on  account  of  the  mechani- 
cal violence  necessarily  exerted  on  the  contents 
of  this  cavity  in  the  act  of  vomiting.  The 
means  of  producing  vomiting  are  oh  no  great 
importance ; but  it  is  rendered  more  safe  and 
effectual  by  previous  blood-letting,  particularly 
in  diseases  of  the  brain. 

Purgatives. — It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Clutter- 
buck,  that  “the  stools  are  scrutinized  with  a 
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degree  of  minuteness  that  is  Quite  ridiculous 
not  to  say  disgusting;  and  standards  have  been 
established  for  their  colour,  consistency,  quan- 
tity, &c.  Now,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the 
changes  observed  in  the  evacuations,  are  the 
effect  and  not  the  cause  of  the  disease ; and 
they  rarely  suggest  the  proper  mode  of  treat- 
ment. Purgatives  appear  to  be  of  general  use 
m inflammations  of  the  head,  neck,  or  skin. 
On  many  occasions,  they  may  be  trusted  to 
alone,  though  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
supersede  blood-letting  in  cases  of  greater 
magnitude ; and  they  may  be  considered  as 
more  effectual  when  used  after  bleeding,  than 
before.  In  diarrhoea,  mild  purgatives  are  highly 
useful  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
and,  in  most  cases,  are  sufficient  to  carry  off 
the  disorder.  It  must  be  particularly  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  too  frequent  use  of  active  pur- 
gatives may  excite  inflammation,  especially  in 
infants  and  persons  labouring  under  fever  or 
brain  affections. 

Stimulating  the  skin  by  friction, 
irritating  applications,  and  exciting  artificial 
inflarnmation,  are  to  be  considered  as  merely 
auxiliary  means  of  cure,  though  sometimes 
sufficient  for  the  removal  of  slight  and  chronic 
inflammations.  Inflammation  of  the  skin  may 
be  much  more  quickly  produced  by  a mustard 
poultice  than  by  the  application  of  a blister, 
which  too  often  occasions  irritation,  amounting 
frequently  to  delirium,  and  still  more  by  the 
inflammation  it  is  likely  to  excite  in  the  urina- 
ry passages  ; all  which  render  a blister  liable 
to  great  objection,  and  often  wholly  inadmissi- 
ble. It  may  be  observed,  that  blisters  are  not 
well  adapted  to  the  early  stage  of  violent  in- 
flammation ; for,  in  such  cases,  they  will  tend 
rather  to  aggravate  than  to  mitigate  the  disease, 
as  well  as  to  disturb,  in  a high  degree,  the  ge- 
neral system.*  Issues  and  setons  are  more 
serviceable  in  the  chronic  than  in  the  acute 
form  of  inflammation.  “A  chronic  remedy 
(says  Mr.  Abernethy)  for  a chronic  disease.” 


ABSCESS. 

An  abscess  is  a collection  of  matter  in  a cyst 
produced  by  inflammation.  When  an  inflam- 
mation terminates  in  abscess,  there  is  a remis- 
sion of  the  inflammatory  symptoms  ; hut  these 
are  succeeded  by  a dull,  heavy  pain ; the 
swelling  gradually  becomes  elevated,  acquires 
a softness  to  the  feel,  and  shews  a tendency  to 
point  in  one  particular  place,  which  place  as- 
sumes a whitish  or  yellowish  appearance.  “Ab- 
scesses are  dangerous,  (observes  Sir  A.  Cooper,) 
when  situate  in  vital  parts : viz.  the  brain,  heart, 
or  lungs. ”f  They  are  either  of  an  acute  or  a 

* “ Oh  ! a blister  is  a horrible  thing  in  an  irritable 
system,  and  disturbs  the  general  health  more  than 
would  be  imagined,”— ilfr.  Abernethy. 

t “Surgical  Lectures,”  by  Sir  A.  Cooper. 
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chronic  nature ; the  course  of  the  former  takes 
about  three  weeks,  while  that  of  the  latter  is 
sometimes  extended  to  six  months. 

Treatment. the  treatment  of  the  acute 
abscess,  the  best  medicine  that  can  be  given  is 
the  following : — 

“Takeof  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  sixounces; 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  one  ounce ; tincture  of 
opium,  adrachm.  Take  two  or  three  table-spoons- 
ful three  times  a day. 

No  medicine,  under  such  circumstances,  gives 
so  much  relief.  The  local  treatment  consists  in 
the  application  of  fomentation  and  poultice,  and 
enveloping  the  part  with  oiled  silk.  If  the 
acute  abscess  go  through  its  different  stages 
without  any  interruption,  the  best  practice  is  to 
leave  it  undisturbed;  but,  if  one  drop  of  matter 
be  felt  to  fluctuate,  it  is  advisable  to  make  a 
free  opening.  Aperients,  with  calomel  and  rhu- 
barb, should  be  given;  evaporating  lotions  used ; 
you  must  be  strict  as  to  diet  and  regimen  ; for 
though  the  patient  be  debilitated,  he  must  be 
made  still  weaker.” — The  treatment  of  chronic 
abscesses  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
acute : ‘‘  in  the  last  case,  (continues  Sir  A. 
Cooper,)  the  state  of  excitement  in  the  consti- 
tution must  be  diminished ; and  in  the  former, 
every  thing  must  be  done  to  give  it  additional 
powers,  by  allowing  generous  diet,  and  giving 
ammonia  and  bark:  the  ammonia  is  the  medi- 
cine on  which  the  principal  reliance  is  to  be 
placed.  Stimulating  poultices  should  be  applied 
to  the  part  ; and  the  best  I know,  is  made  by 
wetting  oatmeal  with  a solution  of  salt  and  wa- 
ter ; or  it  may  be  made  with  yeast  and  oatmeal, 
or  vinegar  and  flour.  In  indolent  cases,  the  part 
may  be  covered  with  compound  galbanrim  plas- 
ter; or  the  plaster  of  ammoniac  with  quicksilver, 
spread  on  leather.” 

AGUE,  OR  INTERMITTENT  FEVER.* 

This  disease  is  distinguished  by  having  three 
successive  stages ; viz.  a cold  stage,  a hot  stage, 
and  a sweating  stage ; and  is  divided  into  the 
tertian,  which  returns  every  other  day ; the 
quartan,  on  the  first  and  fourth  day  ; and  the 
quotidian,  every  day.  It  is  likewise  termed  au- 
tumnal ague,  when  it  takes  place  in  autumn, 
and  vernal,  when  in  the  spring.  The  ague  is 
more  prevalent  in  marshy  places ; and  is  said 
to  arise  in  consequence  of  marsh  vapour,  and 
effluvia  of  stagnant  water  when  acted  upon  by 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  &c.  Poor, watery  living, 
excessive  fatigue,  weakness,  exposure  to  cold 
and  moisture,  damp  atmosphere,  lying  in  damp 
rooms  or  beds,  suppression  of  some  accustomed 
evacuation,  &c.  are  among  the  exciting  causes; 
and  it  may  be  produced  by  irritation  in  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines. — “ In  the  cold  stage,  (says 
Dr.  Armstrong,)  the  surface  of  the  body  becomes 

* Dr.  Armstrong  says,  that  ‘‘Ague  is  the  first  form 
of  typhus  fever.”  ' 


universally  cold  and  shrivelled;  the  patient  gene- 
rally shivers,  the  teeth  chatter,  and  he  complains  of 
uneasiness,  more  or  less,  in  the  back;  his  breath- 
ing is  oppressed,  his  pulse  small  and  weak,  and 
sometimes  he  is  affected  by  nausea,  retching,  or 
vomiting ; he  creeps  towards  the  fire,  or  wishes 
for  additional  covering,  and  feels  great  languor 
and  lassitude.  The  duration  of  this  stage  is  very 
various,  sometimes  continuing  a quarter,  a half, 
or  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  even  longer  ; 
it  terminates  in  the  hot  stage,  when  the  skin 
becomes  hotter  and  drier  than  natural,  the  pulse 
strong,  the  tongue  furred,  the  cheeks  flushed, 
the  eyes  bright,  and  the  patient  usually  com- 
plains of  his  head  ; this  stage  also  varies  in  its 
duration,  sometimes  continuing  from  one  to  four 
hours,  and  then  passes  to  the  sweating  stage. 
The  patient  begins  to  perspire,  first  about  the 
head,  then  on  his  breast,  and  lastly,  over  the 
whole  body;  after  which,  (the  perspiration  ceas- 
ing in  one,  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  the  pulse 
and  heat  falling  to  the  natural  standard,)  the  pa- 
tient seems  as  well  as  before,  except  that  he  is 
a little  paler,  somewhat  sallower,  and  has  a 
slight  appearance  of  debility.” 

Treatment. — “ "With  respect  to  the  treatment, 
(continues  Dr.  A.)  it  is  generally  very  simple; 
the  object  being  to  remove  the  cold  and  induce 
the  hot  stage,  which  is  best  effected  by  the  use 
of  the  warm-air  bath,  a full  dose  of  opium,  (from 
thirty  to  forty  drops,)  with  a little  brandy  and 
water.  When  the  air-bath  is  not  at  hand,  lay 
the  patient  between  warm  blankets,  put  bottles 
of  warm  water  to  the  feet,  and  a bladder  of  warm 
water  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  In  the  hot 
stage,  this  treatment  must  be  reversed ; the 
patient  should  be  covered  but  slightly,  the 
skin  sponged  with  tepid  water,  a mild  aperient 
given,  (a  little  calomel  and  rhubarb,)  followed 
by  cold  castor  oil,  and  cooling  drinks  may  be 
allowed.  When  the  sweating  stage  commences, 
the  patient  must  be  supplied  with  warm  mild 
liquids;  and  when  this  stage  has  ceased,  the 
skin  should  be  wiped  dry,  and  the  personal 
linen  and  the  sheets  of  the  bed  changed.  The 
best  thing  to  be  done  to  prevent  a recurrence  of 
the  cold  fit,  is  to  give  an  emetic,  (twenty  grains 
of  ipecacuanha  powder,)  and  after  its  operation, 
a full  opiate.  If  the  patient  should  not  have 
been  treated  until  the  conclusion  of  the  sweat- 
ing stage,  there  must  be  administered  one  grain 
of  calomel  with  about  three  grains  of  rhubarb 
at  night,  and  one  or  two  drachms  of  cold-drawn 
castor  oil  on  the  following  morning ; but,  dur- 
ing the  intermission,  give  five  grains  of  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine,  three  times  before  the  expected 
period  of  the  return  of  the  cold  stage.  If  the 
bowels  be  kept  regular  by  the  mild  measures 
already  mentioned;  if  the  patient  remain  at  rest; 
and  if  the  diet  be  spare  and  plain,  the  sulphate 
of  quinine  will  always  succeed.  An  unexpected 
shock  given  to  the  nervous  system  by  good  or 
bad  news,  will  sometimes  remove  ague ; and  it 
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Is  well  known,  that  it  is  often  cured  among'  the 
poor  by  the  pretended  efficacy  of  charms,*  which 
act  powerfully  on  uninformed  minds.”  As  the 
ague  is  very  apt  to  return,  every  cause  which 
may  tend  to  bring  on  a fresh  attack,  is  to  be  stu- 
diously avoided.  If  the  patient  live  in  a part 
that  is  marshy,  he  should  take  a dose  of  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine  twice  a day,  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  particularly  in  the  spring  and  autumn. 

APOPLEXY. 

This  may  be  strictly  termed  a disease  of  the 
nervous  system.  Whatever  operates  in  deter- 
mining a great  quantity  of  blood  to  the  head,  or 
in  impeding  a free  return  from  it,  may  be  reck- 
oned among  the  exciting  causes ; so,  also,  are 
violent  passions  of  the  mind,  intense  study,  im- 
moderate exercise,  intemperance,  suppression  of 
accustomed  evacuations,  indulgence  of  the  appe- 
tite, exposure  to  heat,  or  excessive  cold. — Dr. 
Armstrong  remarks,  that  “ the  attack  is  gene- 
rally announced  for  several  days,  and  sometimes 
weeks  j a fact  most  important  to  be  known,  as 
the  attack  itself  might  be  commonly  warded  off 
by  acting'  on  a right  knowledge  of  the  premon- 
itory indications.  These  usual  indications  are ; 
fulness,  weight,  tightness,  heaviness,  pain 
within  the  head  or  giddiness,  weakness  of  sight, 
noise  in  the  ears,  coldness  or  numbness  in  some 
of  the  extremities,  depression  of  spirits,  a fear- 
fulness  or  confusion  of  mind,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  nervousness,  and  oppression.”f  Dr.  A. 
considers  the  immediate  attack  to  occur  under 
two  circumstances, — either  under  depression  or 
excitement.  When  the  attack  arises  from  depres- 
sion, the  skin  is  cold,  and  the  pulse  small  and 
feeble  ; but  when  it  arises  from  excitement,  the 
skin  is  hot,  and  the  pulse  expanded  and  strong. 
An  intermediate  variety  also  exists,  in  which  the 
temperature  is  nearly  natural,  and  the  pulse  flag- 
ging and  oppressed,  as  if  by  a load.  Dr.  A. 
further  remarks,  that  most  very  sudden  deaths 
depend  not  upon  apoplexy,  but  upon  diseases  of 
the  heart ; for,  in  apoplexy,  patients  generally 
survive  the  attack  several  hours,  and  sometimes 
even  days,  unless  the  rupture  take  place  exten- 
sively in  some  blood-vessel  larger  than  those  of 
the  brain,  and  then,  he  believes,  that  death  is 
Very  sudden.  The  duration  of  a fit  of  apoplexy 
is  very  various;  but  generally  from  eight  to 
thirty-six  hours,  or  longer.  The  disease  makes 
Its  attack  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  and 
most  usually  on  those  of  a corpulent  habit,  with 
a short  neck  and  large  head ; and  also  on  those 
who  lead  an  indolent  life,  make  use  of  full  diet, 
or  drink  to  excess ; but.  It  may  be  necessary  to 

spiders,  &c.  (says  Dr.  Buchan)  are 
i their  nastiness 
vritew  «97^  them  aside.”  However,  a modern 
writer  (1827)  recommends  ten  grains  of  cobweb  to  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  before  the  expected  time  of  each 
lit,  and  continued  for  three  or  four  days,  or  longer  1 
t “Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic.” 
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observe,  that  apoplexy  may  take  place  even  in 
young  subjects. 

? ? AYhen  the  skin  is  generally 
cold,  the  pulse  thready,  and  the  respiration  weak, 
I think  the  use  of  the  hot  air-bath  to  the  sur- 
face, and  a stimulus  to  the  stomach,  should  pre- 
cede the  use  of  the  lancet ; but  when  the  skin 
is  hot,  and  the  pulse  exhausted,  or  when  the 
temperature  of  the  skin  is  nearly  natural,  and 
[he  pulse  flagging,  blood-letting  should  at  once 
be  boldly  adopted  to  the  relief,  if  possible,  of  all 
the  urgent  symptoms  ”*  After  the  bleeding,  a 
clyster  should  be  exhibited,  composed  of  an 
ounce  of  Epsom  salt,  in  a pint  of  thin  gruel ; 
then  add  two  ounces  of  olive  oil,  which  may  be 
quickened  by  the  addition  of  four  ounces  of 
infusion  of  senna.  The  following  purgative  will 
be  useful ; — 

Take  of  calomel,  two  grains  j jalap,  in  powder,  five 
grains;  rhubarb,  in  powder,  five  grains  ; — mix. 

Unless  the  fit  take  place  soon  after  a full  meal, 
an  emetic  is  seldom  advisable,  as  the  greatest 
care  is  requisite  in  administering  by  the  mouth. 
A mustard  poultice  applied  to  the  feet,  is  a pru- 
dent measure  at  the  commencement  of  the  treat- 
ment ; but,  blisters  are  of  doubtful  advantage. 
Dr.Bailliesays,  “in  order  to  escape  from  another 
attack,  the  patient  should  live  almost  entirely 
throughout  future  life  on  vegetable  food,t  and 
to  abstain  from  wine,  spirits,  and  malt  liquors; 
and  it  will  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  avoid 
any  strong  or  long-continued  exertion  of  the 
mmd.”  A seton  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  be- 
tween the  shoulders,  is  deserving  the  attention 
■ of  those  who  have  had  one  attack.  The  patient 
should  lead  a very  regular  life,  keep  the  bowels 
free,  use  active  exercise,  and  breathe  a pure  at- 
mosphere. It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  as 
soon  as  the  attack  commences,  the  patient  should 
be  carried  into  an  open  apartment,  where  the 
cool  air  is  freely  admitted  ; his  head  and  shoul- 
ders placed  in  an  elevated  position  ; all  bandages 
speedily  removed,  and  the  legs  and  feet  bathed 
in  warm  water. 

ASTHMA. 

Dr.  Clutterbuck  remarks,  that  “ the  term 
"asthma’  is  vulgarly  applied  to  almost  every 
case  of  difficult  breathing,  however  different  its 
immediate  cause  may  be.  But,  for  a long  time 

past,  physicianshave  limited  theterm  to  that  kind 

of  difficult  breathing  that  recurs  periodically,  of- 
ten at  pretty  regular  intervals,  and  which  has 
been  called  accordingly,  periodical  asthma,  and 
sometimes  (though  not  always  justly)  spasmodic 
or  convulsive  asthma.^*  The  remote  and  exciting 
causes  of  asthma  are  various;  it  frequently  owes 
its  origin  to  a neglected  catarrh  (cold).  A va- 
riety of  irritating  matters  inhaled  in  breathing, 
may  also  be  reckoned  among  the  exciting  causes 

* Dr.  Armstrong. 

Isa  ^or  preventing  the  attack, 

(says  Dr.  Armstrong,)  use  a strictly  abstemious  diet.*' 
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of  the  disease.  The  disposition  to  it  is  frequently 
hereditary ; deformity  of  the  chest,  sudden 
changes  of  temperature, and  suppression  of  long- 
accustomed  evacuations,  will  predispose  to  it. 
When  the  predisposition  is  very  strong,  (as  ap- 
pears to  be  the  case,  when  the  disease  becomes 
habitual,)  a variety  of  indirect  and  trivial  causes 
are  sufficient  to  excite  the  fit : viz.  a disordered 
stomach,  violent  exercise,  excess  or  imprudence 
in  diet,  or  any  unusual  exertions  of  mind  or 
body. — There  appears  to  be  two  species  of  pe- 
riodical asthma ; the  one  catarrhal,  the  other  sim- 
ply spasmodic,  to  which  alone,  the  term  spas- 
modic asthma  applies.  The  catarrhal  species  is 
marked  by  head-ach^  drowsiness,  pale  urine,  dis- 
turbed rest,  and  a slow,  laborious  breathing, 
accompanied  with  a wheezing  sound  ; there  is, 
also,  a sense  of  heat  and  contraction  in  the  chest. 
Inspiration  and  expiration  are  slow  and  labori- 
ous ; the  patient  makes  great  efforts  to  get  air 
into  the  lungs,  and  to  expel  it  again  ; in  doing 
which,  he  calls  to  his  aid  many  muscles  that  are 
not  ordinarily  employed  in  inspiration,  but 
which  have  some  power  to  elevate  the  ribs,  and 
thus  to  expand  the  chest.*  The  pulse  is  gene- 
rally small  and  feeble  ; the  nails,  lips,  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  body,  are  of  a livid  hue,  in 
consequence  of  the  blood  not  being  properly 
changed  in  the  lungs  ; from  which  circumstance, 
the  circulation  is  carried  on  imperfectly,  the  ani- 
mal heat  is  diminished,  (more  particularly  in  the 
extremities,)  the  brain  becomes  incapable  of  car- 
rying on  its  functions  properly,  and  stupor 
(sometimes  delirium)  takes  place.  The  continu- 
ance of  the  fit  is  very  uncertain  ; it  may  last  for 
half  an  hour,  or  it  may  continue  for  several  hours. 
There  is  little  or  no  cough  at  first ; but  towards 
the  decline  of  the  fit,  cough  and  expectoration 
both  make  their  appearance,  and  the  breathing 
becomes  easy  in  proportion  as  the  expectoration 
is  copious. — The  periodical  asthma  is  the  dry 
asthma,  so  called  from  being  unattended  with 
expectoration  in  any  of  its  stages.  The  attack  of 
this  form  of  the  disease  is  often  very  sudden;  it 
continues  for  an  uncertain  period,  and  frequently 
terminates  as  suddenly  as  it  makes  its  attack. 
There  is  a sense  of  great  compression  at  the  chest, 
as  if  a cord  were  drawn  tightly  round  the  bod^: 
the  breathing  is  short,  without  either  cough  or 
wheezing.  It  is  often  attended  with  pain  at  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  and  frequently  makes  its 
attack  at  night.  In  some  instances,  there  is  a 
combination  of  the  two  species  mentioned.  The 
recurrence  of  the  fits,  in  both  species,  is  very  un- 
certain ; it  may  be  daily,  or  oftener.  The  fit  of 
the  catarrhal  asthma  generally  recurs  towards 

* Dr.  Armstrong  observes,  that  “if  you  direct  the 
patient  to  take  a deep  inspiration,  and  hold  your 
ear  close  to  his  mouth,  you  will  hear  a gurgling,  wheez- 
ing, rattling,  or  purring  noise  ; and  that  noise  appears 
to  be  very  deeply  seated,  as  if  occasioned  by  the  air 
passing  through  the  mucous  in  the  air-passages  them- 
selves.*’ 


evening,  for  several  evenings  in  succession^ 
then  gradually  declines ; after  which,  there  is 
often  a long  interval  before  the  fit  again  appears. 
But,  even  in  the  intervals,  the  breathing  is  more 
or  less  difficult ; the  patient  being  obliged  to  la- 
bour much,  in  order  to  elevate  the  ribs  ; to  assist 
in  which  act,  he  raises  his  shoulders,  till,  from 
long  habit,  they  become  fixed  in  this  position; 
so  that  an  asthmatic  person  may  be  recognized, 
in  general,  by  the  elevation  of  his  shoulders,  in 
his  ordinary  gait.  Asthma  has  never  been  known 
to  occur  in  infants;  but  it  has  been  seen  as  early 
as  eight  or  ten  years  of  age.  It  seldom  makes 
its  appearance,  for  the  first  time,  in  old  people, 
though  it  may  continue  from  an  earlier  period 
through  life.  After  continuing,  for  several  years^ 
with  great  severity,  it  not  unfrequently  gradu- 
ally subsides  and  disappears,  and  that  even  spon- 
taneously. However  severe  the  fits  of  asthma 
may  be,  (and  they  are  such,  at  times,  as  seem- 
ingly to  threaten  instant  suffocation,)  they  sel- 
dom prove  immediately  fatal ; though  they  of- 
ten do  so;  by  laying  a foundation  for  other  fatal 
diseases.  Asthma  not  unfrequently  terminates 
in  general  dropsy,  and  thus  proves  fatal ; some- 
times it  induces  apoplexy,  and  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart  or  lungs. 

Treatment. — ^Tn  the  treatment  of  this  disease, 
the  distinction  pointed  out  between  the  two 
species  of  asthma  must  be  kept  in  view;  as  some 
of  the  remedies  applicable  to  the  one,  are  adverse 
to  the  other.  The  treatment  altogether  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts:  that  which  is  applicable 
during  the  paroxysm  or  fit,  and  that  which  is 
employed  in  the  intervals,  with  a view  to  pre- 
vention, or  the  radical  cure.  The  remedies  em- 
ployed for  the  treatment  during  the  fit,  are 
merely  palliative,  and  have  little  tendency  to 
prevent  a recurrence ; the  object  being  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  fit,  or  to  lessen  its  violence,  and 
shorten  its  duration.  In  vigorous  habits,  and 
recent  cases,  bleeding  is  both  safe  and  proper ; 
but,  in  weak  subjects,  it  rather  tends  to  favour 
the  return  of  the  fit,  by  increasing  irritability: 
cupping  is  the  best  mode  of  taking  blood  in 
these  cases.  A very  strong  infusion  of  roasted 
Mocha  coffee  has  been  found  to  give  ease:  Sir 
John  Pringle  and  Sir  J.  Floyer  (both  able  phy- 
sicians) confidently  recommended  it.  A draught, 
consisting  of  twenty  drops  of  the  solution  of 
acetate  of  morphia,  with  half  a drachm  of  ether, 
and  an  ounce  and  a half  of  mint  water,  will 
sometimes  be  serviceable.  On  the  accession 
of  the  fit,  an  emetic  of  twenty  grains  of  ipeca- 
cuanha wine  is  frequently  attended  with  success. 
If  the  patient  be  adverse  to  taking  an  emetic, 
he  may  substitute  the  following : — 

Take  of  compound  ipecacuanha  powder,  three 
grains,  with  conserve  of  roses,  and  make  into  a 
pill;  and  repeat  it  every  second  or  third  hour, 
until  the  fever  abate. 

Dr.  Beddoes  and  others  strongly  recommend  the 
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you  should  ; but  if  you  give  a patient  a vege- 
table diet,  allow  her  nothing  but  water  to  drink, 
and  keep  her  low,  it  will  be  the  worst  plan 
which  can  be  pursued.  If  a patient  consult  me 
how  she  is  to  live,  I say,  take  those  things  which 
you  find  agree  with  your  own  feelings,  and  which 
do  not  derange  the  general  health.  But  wine 
and  spirits  I prohibit.  Climate  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  an  effect  in  preventing  that  state 
of  constitution  which  favours  the  return  of  the 
disease  ; 1 say  it  has  no  such  influence.  In  a 
great  number  of  cases,  the  d^ease  returns  in  the 
breast  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  after  an  ope- 
ration ; still  I perform  the  operation.  I feel  it 
my  duty  to  say  to  the  patient,  that  ‘ there  is  only 
one  chance  for  you,  and  that  is  an  operation;  it 
sometimes  prevents  the  return  of  the  disease, 
and  'it  may  do  so  in  your  case.’  ” Change  of  air 
and  scene,  with  daily  exercise,  will  always  be 
beneficial. 

CARBUNCLE. 

This  is  a broad,  flat,  firm,  burning  tumour. 
Its  first  appearance  is  similar  to  a boil;  it  rises 
a little  above  the  skin,  and  commonly  contains 
watery  blood.  Weakly,  depraved  habits,  and 
elderly  people,  are  the  most  frequent  subjects  of 
carbuncle. 

Treatment. — Warm  fomentations  and  poul- 
tices must  be  applied;  and  Sir  A.  Cooper  recom- 
mends the  frequent  use  of  the  following  lotion: 

Take  of  spirit  of  turpentine,  three  ounces  ; olive 
oil,  three  ounces.  This  must  he  used  with  soft 
linen  rags. 

It  is  generally  necessary  to  use  the  lancet,  in 
order  that  the  contents  may  be  squeezed  out, 
without  giving  great  pain.  As  the  carbuncle 
frequently  assumes  a mortified  aspect,  a gene- 
rous and  nourishing  diet  is  necessary.  “A  little 
wine  or  good  porter,  (says  Sir  A.  C.)  is  highly 
necessary,”  In  the  treatment,  the  state  of  the 
bowels  must  be  consulted. 

CATARACT. 

By  cataract  is  meant  an  opacity  of  the  crys- 
talline lens  or  its  capsule.  There  are  four  kinds 
of  cataract;  to  particularize  which  is  unneces- 
sary.* At  first,  there  is  always  a defect  of  vision, 
and  the  patient  sees  things  as  through  a mist, 
and  requires  a strong  light  to  see  them  plainly ; 
this  symptom  changes  during  the  progress  of  the 
complaint,  the  patient  being  able  to  see  better 
in  a moderate  than  a strong  light,  and  then  a 
speck  or  opacity  in  the  lens,  or  capsule,  may  be 
distinctly  observed  ; this  speck  gradually  en- 
larges, and  in  proportion  as  the  opacity  increases, 
the  sight  becomes  more  dim,  and  the  capability 
of  discerning  objects  diminishes.  “ The  causes 
of  cataract  (observes  Mr.  Green)  are  generally 
very  obscure.  Cataract,  however,  arises  from 
obvious  causes,  viz.  injury,  inflammation,  or 

* “ On  looking  at  a cataract,  you  cannot  always  be 
certain  that  it  is  of  this  or  that  kind.” — Mr.  Green 

Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hos- 
pital. 


sharp-pointed  bodies  wounding  the  capsule  of 
the  lens  or  the  lens  itself,  and  consequently  pro- 
ducing opacity  of  those  parts  ; but  these  causes 
are  exceedingly  rare,  for  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cases  is  produced  spontaneously.”  This 
is  a case  which  calls  for  the  most  prompt  surgical 
assistance;  therefore,  it  would  be  quite  futile  to 
offer  any  further  remarks  on  the  subject.  As 
much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  cataract,  we  would  advise  the  friends  of 
the  patient  to  be  extremely  careful  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a surgeon. 

CATARRH,  OR  COLD. 

“ As  to  its  essence  or  intrinsic  nature,  catarrh 
is  the  same  disease  wherever  seated.  The  gene- 
ral cause  is  the  taking  cold,  as  it  is  termed,  and 
hence  the  disease  itself  is  often  called  a cold.*'* 
Irritating  matters  of  any  kind  applied  to  the 
membrane,  or  inhaled  in  breathing,  are  sufficient 
to  bring  on  the  disease.  The  smoky  atmosphere 
of  a large  town  often  brings  on  catarrh  in  per- 
sons unaccustomed  to  such  a stimulus.  When 
dry  and  cold  winds  prevail  for  a length  of  time, 
(especially  the  east  wind,)  the  disease  generally 
becomes  epidemic. — The  symptoms  of  catarrhal 
inflammation,  are  a sense  of  heat  and  soreness, 
with  dryness,  of  the  membrane  lining  any  part 
of  the  air  passages,  attended  also  with  redness 
and  swelling.  In  severe  cases,  a fever  state  of 
system  accompanies  the  disease.  After  an  un- 
certain period,  (it  may  be  only  a few  hours,) 
the  secretion  from  the  part  returns;  at  first,  it 
is  thin  and  watery  in  appearance,  but  acrid  in 
quality,  so  as  readily  to  irritate  and  inflame  the 
surfaces  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  then  becomes 
more  glutinous ; and  'afterwards,  more  or  less 
opaque  and  copious  ; and,  in  proportion  as  these 
changes  take  place,  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
subside.  In  aggravated  cases,  the  fluid  secreted 
has  a thin  and  even  bloody  appearance,  or  there 
may  be  actual  hemorrhage ; ulceration  may  also 
follow. 

Treatment. — Slight  cases  require  no  medical 
aid,  the  disease  soon  terminating  spontaneously. 
The  patient  should  live  abstemiously,  and  drink 
copiously  of  mild  diluent  liquors,  and  confine 
himself  in  a moderately  warm  atmosphere.  If 
the  bowels  be  confined,  of  course,  a mild  purga- 
tive will  be  necessary.  In  violent  attacks,  blood- 
letting, gentle  perspiration,  and  expectoration, 
must  be  resorted  to,  and  the  following  taken 
every  four  hours,  and  its  effects  assisted  by  drink- 
ing plentifully  of  mild  diluent  drinks 

Take  of  camphor,  four  grains  ; antimonial  powder, 
two  grains  ; and  confection  of  roses,  enough  to 
make  a bolus. 

Should  a cough  prevail,  a large  spoonful  of  the 
following  may  be  taken  frequently  : — 

Take  of  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  six  ounces  ^ oil 
of  sweet  almonds,  one  ounce ; syrup  of  tolu,  half 

an  ounce  j solution  of  sub-carbonate  of  ammonia, 

sixty  drops. 

* Dr.  Clutterbuck. 
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The  patient’s  feet  and  leg's  siiould  be  put  into  warm 
■water  every  night  at  bed-time. — Sir  A.  Cooper 
observes,  “ I do  not  know  what  it  is  to  take  cold  ; 
but,  if  J feel  indisposed,  my  never-failing  remedy 
is  one  grain  of  calomel,  combined  with  four  grains 
of  cathartic  extract.  The  methods  by  which  I pre- 
serve my  own  health,  are  temperance,  early-ris- 
ing, and  sponging  my  body  every  morning  with 
cold  water,  immediately  after  getting  out  of  bed ; 
a practice  which  I have  adopted  since  I was 
twenty-four  years  of  age.”* 

CHOLERA  MORBUS. 

This  disorder  rarely  appears  except  towards 
the  end  of  summer ; and  it  is  observed  to  con- 
fine itself  chiefly  to  the  month  of  August.  The 
immediate  causes  are  exposure  to  cold,  indiges- 
tible matter  of  any  kind  taken  into  the  stomach, 
but  especially  putrescent  substances.  Crabs 
and  other  shell-fish  readily  produce  this  disease 
in  some  persons  ; so  also,  will  violent  purgatives 
and  sudden  fright. — The  symptoms  are  violent 
pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  is  quickly 
followed  by  enormous  vomiting  and  purging  of 
bilious  matter.  The  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and 
often  very  irregular ; and  cramps  of  the  legs, 
hiccup,  and  coldness  of  the  extremities,  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  other  symptoms. 

Treatment, — “This  disease  may  be  said,  in 
most  cases,  to  cure  itself;  the  vomiting  and 
purging  ceasing  spontaneously,  after  a short 
time.”f  It  is  best,  at  first,  to  encourage  the  dis- 
charges,by  giving  warm  water  freely;  afterwards, 
two  table -spoonsful  of  the  following,  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  may  be  given, 
and  repeated  every  three  or  four  hours: — 

Take  of  sub-carbonate  of  potash,  two  drachms; 
purified  nitre,  thirty  grains  ; camphor  mixture, 
six  ounces;  syrup  of  saffron,  three  drachms  : — 
mix. 

In  addition,  a grain  and  a half  of  opium  may  be 
given  as  a pill,  every  hour.  Warm  fomentations 
should  be  applied  to  the  abdomen  and  lower  ex- 
tremities ; and,  if  practicable,  the  warm  bath. 
If,  when  the  vomiting  and  purginghave  ceased, 
there  remain  pain  of  a continued  kind  in  the 
abdomen,  with  tenderness  to  the  touch,  a blister 
should  be  applied;  and,  if  the  strength  or  gene- 
ral health  will  allow  of  it,  bleeding  may  be 
exercised.  After  an  interval  of  twenty-four 
hours,  a mild  purgative  should  be  given.  An 
emollient  clyster  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
Copious  diluent  drinks  of  weak  chicken  broth, 
barley-water,  toast  and  water,  &c.  should  be 
taken. 

COLIC. 

This  disease  may  be  defined  to  be  a violent 
fluctuating  pain  in  the  abdomen,  with  spasmodic 
contraction,  and  sometimes  vomiting,  with- 
out the  signs  of  inflammation. — The  causes 
of  colic  are  cold,  indigestible  food,  acid  or  other 

* “Lectures  on  Surgery.” 

t Dr.  Clutterbuck. 


COLIC. CORNS. 

irritatingmatters  taken  in  the  bowels;  continued 
costiveness,  violent  purgatives,  &c.  Painters, 
plumbers,  &c.  are  often  troubled  with  this  dis- 
ease, from  their  inhalingthe  fumes  of  lead;  hence 
the  name  of  “ Painters’  Colic.”  It  is  also  called 
“ Devonshire  Colic,”  from  its  frequent  occur- 
rence in  that  and  other  cider  countries,  the 
cider  being  impregnated  with  the  lead  of  which 
the  cisterns  are  lined. — Colic  is  characterized 
by  very  acute  pain,  chiefly  about  the  navel ; 
and  the  patient  bends  the  body  forward  for 
ease.  There  are  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  attended  with  vomiting  and 
costiveness. 

Treatment. — As  the  object  of  treatment  is  to 
take  off  the  spasm,  the  hot  bath  may  be  used,  or 
warm  fomentations  applied  to  the  abdomen. 

A large  dose  of  castor  oil,  or  the  following  pur- 
gative, should  be  administered  : — 

Take  of  compound  infusion  of  senna,  an  ounce  and 
a half ; cinnamon  water,  two  drachms;  manna, 
a drachm  ; Epsom  salt,  two  drachms  mix. 

A valuable  remedy  is  very  often  found  in  clys- 
ters, which  should  be  frequently  injected:  viz. 

Take  of  Glauber’s  salt,  one  ounce;  olive  oil,  one 
ounce  and  a half ; thin  gruel,  twelve  ounces. 

It  is  frequently  necessary  to  administer  opium 
by  injection  ; for  which  purpose,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  mixed 
with  four  ounces  of  olive  oil.  Other  means  fail- 
ing, half  a drachm,  or  at  most,  a drachm  of  to- 
bacco may  be  put  to  a pint  of  hot  water,  and 
used  as  a clyster. — The  Painters^  Colic  is  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  ; and  its  recurrence 
may  be  sometimes  prevented  by  the  use  of  the 
following  pills : — 

Take  of  calomel,  four  grains;  purified  opium, 
twelve  grains  ; and  a sufficient  quantity  of  con- 
serve of  roses  to  make  the  whole  into  six  pills. 

This  will  frequently  counteract  the  poison  of  the 
lead,  and  remove  the  palsied  state  of  the  wrists 
and  arms. — The  Flatulent  Colic  is  accompanied 
■v'ith  a rumbling  noise,  which  returns  daily,  or 
oftener,  and  is  a very  painful  and  distressing 
disease.  It  arises  from  indigestion,  and  is  often 
difficult  of  removal.  The  food  should  be  of  a 
stimulant  quality,  and  chiefly  animal ; and  two 
table-spoonsful  of  the  following  mixture  ought 
to  be  taken  frequently  : — 

Take  of  peppermint  water,  four  ounces  ; spirit  of 
carraway,  two  ounces ; compound  tincture  of 
lavender,  half  an  ounce;  tincture  of  opium,  one 
drachm. 

CORNS. 

These  are  entirely  owing  to  long-continued 
pressure,  and  their  cure  principally  consists  in 
its  removal.  Corns  of  long-standing  should  be 
soaked  in  warm  water,  and  afterwards  have  the 
following  plaster  applied  : — 

Take  of  purified  ammoniac,  two  ounces ; yellow 
wax,  two  ounces;  acetate  of  copper,  six  drachms. 
Melt  the  first  two  ingredients  together,  and  after 
removing  them  from  the  fire,  add  the  acetate  of 
copper  just  before  they  get  cold. 


COSTIVENESS.- — DIABETES. 


Mr.  S,  Cooper  states  this  to  be  an  infallible  le- 
inedy.  He  recommends  the  plaster  to  be  spread 
on  a piece  of  soft  leather  or  linen ; previously 
paring  away,  very  carefully,  as  much  of  the  corn, 
with  a knife,  as  can  conveniently  be  done.  This 
process  must  be  renewed  in  a fortnight,  if  the 
corn  be  not  removed  by  that  time. 

COSTIVENESS. 

A CONSTIPATED  habit  of  body  is  the  source 
of  numerous  complaints : viz.  head-ach,  lowness 
of  spirits,  piles,  fistula,  general  debility,  stric- 
tures of  the  rectum,  &c.  Persons  who  are  sub- 
ject to  the  gout,  acute  fevers,  diseased  state  of 
the  liver,  spleen,  &c.  are  particularly  subject  to 
costiveness ; as  also  those  who  lead  sedentary 
lives,  or  who  are  of  a robust  habit,  with  a hearty 
appetite  and  strong  digestive  powers.  Costive- 
ness is  frequently  occasioned  by  neglecting  the 
usual  time  of  going  to  stool,  thereby  checking 
the  natural  tendency  to  those  salutary  excretions. 

Treatment. — The  principal  treatment  of  cos- 
tiveness is  by  attention  to  diet,  modei  ate  exer- 
cise, friction,  and  the  use  of  mild  medicine. 
Purging  medicines,  frequently  repeated,  weaken 
the  bowels  and  injure  the  digestion.  All  astrin- 
gent articles  of  diet  should  be  carefully  avoided, 
and  only  a small  portion  taken  of  those  which 
are  laxative.  Indeed,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
most  eminent  practitioners,  that  if  sufficient  re- 
gard were  paid  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  food,  costiveness  would  be  but  little  com- 
plained of.  Brown  bread  should  be  used  in  pre- 
ference to  white.  Home-brewed  beer  may  be 
taken  in  small  quantities  ; but  wine  and  spirits 
must  be  forbidden.  The  warm  bath  is  particu- 
larly serviceable  in  costive  habits ; as  also  the 
friction  occasioned  by  sponging  the  body,  as 
recommended  in  the  article  “Diet  and  Regi- 
men,”* When  this  complaint  occurs  in  the 
strong  and  robust,  a little  castor  oil  may  be 
taken,  so  as  to  produce  one  or  two  motions  daily, 
until  the  bowels  be  relieved.  “Medicine  can 
perform  but  little,  (says  Mr.  Abernethy) ; you 
must  be  sparing  in  your  diet,  and  take  moderate 
exercise  in  the  open  air.” 

DIABETES. 

(Immoderate  Flow  of  Urine. J 

The  causes  of  diabetes  are  seldom  obvious, 
and,  in  general,  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  has 
appeared  to  have  been  produced  by  the  use  of 
spiritous  liquors,  cold  applied  to  the  body,  un- 
wholesome diet,  excessive  use  of  mercury,  &c. 
The  urine '1'  is  much  increased  in  quantity,  is 
sweetish  to  the  taste,  and,  in  fact,  contains  a 
portion  of  saccharine  matter.  The  characteris- 

* “ Diet  and  Regimen,”  p.  14. 

i “The  urine  of  Diabetes,  (says  Dr.  Prout,)  is  almost 
always  of  a pale  straw  or  greenish  colour.  Its  smell 
is  commoly  faint  and  peculiar,  sometimes  'resembling 
sweet -whey  or  milk  j and  its  taste  is  always  more  or 
less  saccharine. 
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tics  of  this  disease  are,  that  it  is  mostly  attended 
with  a voracious  appetite,  accompanied  with 
immoderate  thirst;  the  patient  usually  complains 
of  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys;  and 
sometimes  there  is  a dull,  aching  pain  felt.  The 
disorder  of  constitution  is  usually  considerable, 
the  skin  being  hot,  and  of  a remarkably  parched 
feel;  the  pulse  is  quick  and  small;  the  tonguedry, 
frequently  covered  with  a white  fur,  and  some- 
times of  a glossy  redness.  The  immoderate  flow 
of  urine  often  exceeds  in  weight  all  the  solids 
and  fluids  taken  in;  and  that  which  is  discharged, 
is  pale  and  of  a whey-like  appearance,  and  of  a 
peculiar  odour,  that  has  been  compared  with  that 
of  violets.  Sixteen  to  twenty  quarts  have  been 
passed  in  twenty-four  hours  in  this  disease. 

Treatment. — As  the  nature  and  cause  of  this 
disease  are  so  obscure,  the  treatment  must  be 
uncertain  and  unsatisfactory.  Some  practitioners 
have  kept  the  patient  upon  animal  food  ; and, 
for  a time,  the  urine  has  resumed  its  natural  cha- 
racter ; “ but  this  advantage,  partial  as  it  is,  is 
only  temporary;  for  the  plan  of  treatment  is  so 
very  repugnant  to  the  patient’s  feelings,  that  he 
seldom  has  resolution  to  continue  it  for  any 
length  of  time.”*  Occasional  bleeding  is  advis- 
able ; it  has  been  found  advantageous,  by  lessen- 
ing local  pain  and  fever  action ; and  the  urine 
has  been  diminished  in  quantity.  The  following 
has  been  found  to  have  afforded  considerable 
relief  in  several  cases : at  the  commencement, 
two  table-spooonsful,  in  the  like  quantity  of 
water,  should  be  taken  three  times  a day,  and 
the  dose  gradually  increased  to  four  table- 
spoonsful  ; — 

Take  of  nitric  acid,  one  drachm  and  a half ; barley- 
water,  nine  ounces;  simple  syrup„  one  ounce  ; — 
mix. 

The  following  will  often  assist  the  other  means 
employed  to  overcome  the  great  irritation ; it 
may  be  taken  four  times  a day,  in  a glass  of  lime- 
water  : — 

Take  of  yellow  bark,  in  powder,  one  scruple; 
whortleberry,  in  powder,  one  scruple;  opium, 
in  powder,  half  a grain  ; — mix. 

Daily  friction  on  the  region  of  the  kidneys  and 
back  must  be  used;  for  which  purpose,  the  lini- 
ment here  prescribed  can  be  applied : — 

Take  of  water  of  ammonia,  or  of  spirit  of  hartshorn, 
an  ounce;  olive  oil,  two  ounces.  Shake  them 
together  till  they  unite. 

Dr.  Baillie  recommends  the  use  of  fifty  drops  of 
laudanum,  mixed  with  some  infusion  of  rhubarb: 
Dr.  B.  says,  “under  this  treatment,  the  disease 
will  often  gradually  subside,  and  ultimately 
cease  altogether.  It  is,  however,  very  apt  to 
recur ; therefore,  for  some  months  after  the  pa- 
tient is  well,  this  plan  of  treatment  should  be 
continued  in  smaller  doses.”  It  is  considered  by 
most  practitioners,  that  the  diet  should  be  tem- 
perate, and  consist  chiefly  of  animal  food ; and 

* Dr.  Clutterbuck. 
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that  lime-water  or  Bristol  water  ought  to  be  the 
common  beverage ; but,  Dr.  Clutterbuck  states, 
from  what  he  has  been  able  to  observe,  that  the 
patient  may  very  well,  in  general,  be  left  to  fol- 
low his  own  inclination.  The  bowels  may  be 
kept  regular  by  two  or  three  of  the  following 
pills  being  taken  at  bed-time ; — 

Take  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  half  a 
drachm  ; compound  rhubarb  pill,  half  a drachm  j 
calomel,  twelve  grains  j oil  of  carraway,  five 
drops  j and  a sufficient  quantity  of  syrup  to  form 
the  whole  into  a mass. 

It  is  said  by  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  that  in  very  few 
instances  the  patients  recover  from  this  disease; 
although  it  is  often  protracted  for  some  years. 

DIARRHCEA. 

This  disease  is  most  frequently  produced  by 
cold,  especially  by  wetting  the  feet.  Irritating 
matters  of  all  kinds  introduced  into  the  stomach, 
or  generated  there,  are  to  be  ranked  among  the 
occasional  causes  of  the  disease.  It  is  known  by 
a discharge  of  thin,  foul  matter,  the  stools  becom- 
ing gradually  more  watery  and  less  copious. 
After  a time,  the  stools  are  more  slimy,  and 
sometimes  bloody,  attended  with  griping  pain. 
There  is  generally  soreness  of  the  abdomen,  and 
often  a deficient  appetite.  The  taking  of  food 
usually  produces  a stool,  and  which  frequently 
passes  unchanged.  At  other  times,  the  stools 
are  whitish.  The  disease  may  be  a symptom  of 
a disorganized  state  of  the  bowels. 

Treatment. — “ With  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  diarrhoea,  (observes  Dr.  Clutterbuck,)  it  is 
sufficiently  simple,  if  attention  be  paid  to  the 
probable  cause.  In  most  cases,  the  disease  is 
better  left  to  itself;  for,  after  a day  or  two,  it 
usually  ceases  spontaneously.  If  it  be  hastily 
suppressed,  it  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  a re- 
lapse, when  the  inflammation  extends  itself  to 
the  general  substance  of  the  intestine."  When 
the  disease  appears  to  arise  from  indigestion,  an 
emetic  of  three  or  four  grains  of  ipecacuanha, 
will  be  highly  useful ; but,  if  it  arise  from  fer- 
mentation in  the  stomach,  and  consequent  acid- 
ity, the  following  may  be  taken  in  a glass  of 
cinnamon- water : — 

Take  of  magnesia,  thirty  grains;  rhubarb,  one 
scruple. 

If  the  disease  arise  from  cold,  (which  is  the  most 
common  case,)  it  must  not  be  attempted  to  be 
checked  in  the  first  instance,  because  the  evacu- 
ation tends  to  carry  off  the  inflammation;  it  is, 
in  fact,  the  natural  cure.  If  it  continue  longer, 
so  as  to  distress  the  patient  considerably,  then 
remedies  are  to  be  employed.  When  the  patient 
is  strong,  and  there  is  much  pain  or  soreness  of 
the  abdomen,  and  the  fever  symptoms  run  high, 
even  bleeding  is  proper  to  a moderate  extent, 
and  will  greatly  facilitate  the  cure;  at  all  events, 
the  mild  purgative  already  prescribed,  should 
be  employed ; and  if  the  purging  should  not  then 
cease,  a quarter  or  half  a grain  of  opium  may 
be  administered  three  or  four  times  in  twenty- 


four  hours.  In  slight  cases,  it  will  be  sufficient 
if  administered  at  night  only.  Should  these 
means  prove  ineffectual,  give  an  ounce  of  com- 
pound tincture  of  rhubarb,  and  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  the  following  are  to  be  taken 
occasionally : — 

Take  of  chalk  mixture,  four  ounces  ; spirit  of  cin- 
namon,  one  ounce;  solution  of  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  one  drachm;  tincture  of  opium,  twenty 
four  drops. 

When  the  disease  proceeds  from  obstructed  pers- 
piration, bathing  the  feet  in  warm  water,  and 
taking  ten  grains  of  James-s  powder  at  night, 
will  be  attended  with  much  benefit. — Food 
should  be  taken  sparingly,  because  the  action  of 
the  stomach  is  impaired  ; there  is,  however,  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  refinement  practised 
in  these  cases,  in  regard  both  to  food  and  drink. 
In  general,  the  appetite  may  be  safely  trusted, 
provided  the  quantity  be  limited.  The  impreg- 
nating the  drinks  with  soft,  slimy  substances 
does  not  at  all  answer  the  purpose  of  sheathing 
the  bowels,  which  is  an  absurd  and  mechanical 
notion.  Warm  water  alone  is  far  preferable.* 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BLADDER. 
Inflammation  of  the  bladder  is  produced  by 
the  casual  causes  of  inflammation  ; such  as  ex- 
posure to  cold,  external  injuries,  &c.  Sometimes 
it  is  hereditary.  It  is  also  frequently  caused  by 
retaining  the  urine  for  a considerable  time  after 
feeling  an  inclination  to  part  with  it;  this  cause 
alone  has  induced  the  complaint  in  a severe  de- 
gree, and  sometimes  proved  fatal.  Not  unfre- 
quently,  the  affection  arises  from  gonorrhoea.— 
This  disease  is  characterized  by  more  or  less  pain, 
which  is  aggravated  upon  pressure  being  made 
on  the  part.  The  smallest  quantity  of  urine 
produces  irritation,  and  the  desire  to  void  it; 
indeed,  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
elapse,  before  the  inclination  recurs.  What  is 
passed  is  frequently  mixed  with  blood,  or  mu- 
cous. The  constitution,  in  general,  suflTers  con- 
siderably; the  pulse  is  frequent,  and  the  tongue 
is  furred  and  dry.  As  the  disease  sometimes 
proves  fatal  quickly,  the  most  prompt  measures 
must  be  taken. 

Treatment.-);; — The  usual  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease is  similar  to  that  of  inflammation  in  other 
parts.  Blood-letting,  cupping  on  the  loins,  warm 
fomentations,  and  the  warm  bath,  are  the  jirin- 
cipal  remedies.  After  the  patient  has  lost  blood, 
a blister  should  be  placed  on  the  lowest  part  of 
the  belly,  over  the  region  of  the  affected  organ, 
(previously  shaving  the  part,)  and  a grain  of 
opium,  mixed  with  a grain  of  calomel,  made 
into  a pill,  taken  immediately;  if  the  symp- 

* Dr.  Clutterbuck. 

t Mr.  Abernethysays,  “I  know  of  no  specific  reme- 
dies  for  this  disease  ; none  worth  talking  of.  We  try 
dinerent  things,  and  what  does  good  in  one  case,  will 
not  m another.  I say  we  must  put  the  digestive  organs 
to  rights,  and  all  the  remedies  may  be  termed  empiri- 
cal.  — Lectures  on  Surgery. 
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toms  be  severe,  the  pill  must  be  repeated  every 
night,  or  taken  twice  a day.  To  relieve  the 
pain,  and  lessen  the  disposition  of  the  bladder 
to  contract,  an  injection  of  warm  water,  with 
opium,  will  generally  answer  the  purpose.  To 
keep  the  bladder  in  a state  of  rest,  a short  flexi- 
ble catheter  should  be  introduced,  and  con- 
stantly worn  by  the  patient;  which  instrument 
will  cause  the  urine  to  escape  as  fast  as  it  is  se- 
creted by  the  kidneys,  thus  keeping  the  bladder 
empty  : the  point  of  the  catheter  should  be  tied 
to  a bandage,  carried  between  the  thighs  and 
round  the  loins.*  Throughout  the  disorder,  the 
bowels  must  be  kept  free  by  the  use  of  castor 
oil ; but  if  the  symptoms  be  acute,  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  alkaline  solution,  with  four  drops  of  lau- 
danum, may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a day 
as  the  patient  recovers;  the  quantity  of  opium 
may  be  gradually  lessened  to  one  or  two  drops 
at  a time. — Should  the  bladder  become  ulcerated, 
the  same  mode  of  treatment  must  be  adopted ; 
with  the  exception  of  the  pill  already  prescribed, 
the  following  may  be  substituted : — 

Take  of  calomel,  ten  grains;  James’s  powder,  ten 
grains  ; Turkey  opium,  in  powder,  four  grains ; 
and  a sufficientquantity  of  hips  to  form  the  whole 
into  a mass.  Divide  into  ten  pills,  and  one  to  be 
taken  every  night,  or  twice  a day,  as  the  occasion 
may  require. 

Mucous  Discharge  from  the  Bladder. — 
This  discharge  is  produced  from  the  internal 
surface  of  the  kidneys,  ureters,  and  bladder. 
The  patient  discharges,  by  the  urethra,  a quan- 
tity of  thick,  ropy  mucous  of  a yellow  colour, 
unmix'ed  with  blood. 

Treatment. — Ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  the  capivi 
balsam  should  be  taken  three  times  a day,  on 
sugar  or  in  water ; or  thirty  drops  of  the  solu- 
tion of  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  and  half  a drachm 
of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  in  water,  three  times 
a day.  Soda  water  must  be  the  patient’s  sole 
beverage,  and  the  bowels  kept  easy  by  one  of  the 
following  pills : — 

Take  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  half  a 
drachm;  compound  rhubarb  pill,  a scruple;  Cas- 
tile soap,  ten  grains  ; oil  of  juniper,  five  drops. 
Divide  into  twelve  pills,  and  take  one  at  bed- 
time. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR. 

Exposure  to  cold  is  generally  the  cause  of 
an  affection  of  the  ear;  but  it  may  arise  from  the 
natural  weakness  of  the  organ,  or  from  disorder 
of  the  digestive  functions.  When  the  complaint 
is  merely  a local  affection,  leeches  maybe  applied 
near  the  part  affected ; or  it  may  be  sometimes 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  bleeding.  In  either 
case,however,  it  must  be  followed  by  warm  fo- 
mentations, poultices,  &c.  Mild  purgatives  must 
be  administered  according  to  circumstances. 
But  it  is  considered  by  many  practitioners,f  that 
the  best  mode  of  treating  this  disease  is  by  an 

* Sir  A.  Cooper. 

t Among  whom  may  be  classed  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr. 
Bell,  and  Mr.  Green. 
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emetic  combined  with  a purgative ; for  which 
purpose  the  following  should  be  used: — 

Take  of  ipecacuanha  powder,  thirty  grains;  tar- 
trate of  antimony,  one  grain ; calomel,  five 
grains.  This,  when  mixed,  may  be  taken  in  a 
little  honey  or  treacle,  and  followed  by  some 
warm  water. 

The  ear  must  be  frequently  cleansed  by  soap  and 
water;  and  the  diet  consist  of  the  simplest  arti- 
cles.— Deafness  may  be  occasioned  by  cold,  or 
any  thing  which  may  prove  injurious  to  the  in- 
ternal structure  of  the  ear;  as,  deafening  noises, 
fevers,  rheumatism,  cutaneous  eruptions,  expo- 
sure to  cold,  &c.  The  plan  of  treatment  for 
deafness  must  greatly  depend  on  its  cause;  it, 
therefore,  requires  the  greatest  attention  to  dis- 
cover the  real  nature  of  the  case.  “ If  there  be 
wax  in  the  ear,  (observes  Mr.  Abernethy,)  an 
endeavour  should  be  made  to  put  in  a little  wa- 
ter with  a camel’s  hair  brush,  in  order  to  soften 
the  wax ; or,  if  possible,  the  water  should  be 
thrown  down,  with  great  force,  by  means  of  a 
brass  syringe.  This  must  be  done  repeatedly 
before  the  wax  will  be  removed.  I think  dis- 
eases of  the  ear  require  a soothing  plan  of  treat- 
ment ; and  I am,  therefore,  averse  to  any  expe- 
rimental or  irritating  measure.  I believe  deaf- 
ness may  often  be  relieved  by  improving  the 
condition  of  the  digestive  organs.  I generally 
recommend  attention  to  diet  and  regimen,  with 
five  grains  of  blue  pill,  to  be  taken  every  other 
night,  and  a pint  of  compound  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla,  in  divided  portions,  in  the  course 
of  the  day.”  In  order  to  defend  the  ear  from 
the  external  air,  a little  piece  of  cotton  should 
be  worn  in  it.  Should  insects  or  foreign  bodies 
be  lodged  in  the  ear,  an  instrument  must  be 
speedily  employed  for  their  removal;  of  course, 
for  this  purpose,  an  application  should  be  made 
to  an  experienced  surgeon. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Mr.  Abernethy  considers  that  “the  great 
cause  of  all  variations  in  the  state  of  the  skin 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  digestive  organs.”  Cos- 
tiveness; sudden  chill  from  drinking  cold  water, 
or  eating  cold  vegetables  ; excess  of  diet ; get- 
ting wet  in  the  feet,  will  contribute  to  bring  on 
an  eruption  on  the  skin.* 

Treatment. — For  the  eruption,  which  is  attend- 
ed by  small  pimples,  and  a painful  itching,  the 
body  should  be  kept  cool,  and  the  bowels  kept 
free  by  the  use  of  the  following  pill : — 

Take  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  half  a 
drachm ; compound  rhubarb  pill,  half  a drachm  ; 
calomel,  twelve  grains ; oil  of  carraway,  five 
drops;  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  syrup  to  form 
the  whole  into  a mass.  Divide  into  fifteen  pills, 
and  take  one  or  two  at  bed-time,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  bowels. 

A mild  diet,  consisting  principally  of  vegetables 
and  ripe  fruit,  must  form  part  of  the  treatment, 

* Mr.  Abernethy  says,  “A  person  shall  eat  hearlilv 
of  muscles,  and,  in  ten  minutes  afterwards,  the  whole 
skin  will  be  covered  with  a rash.” 
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and  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a tepid  bath  twice 
or  thrice  a week.  Sea  air  and  sea  bathing  are 
generally  beneficial,  so  also  is  a decoction  of 
sarsaparilla.  When  the  skin  is  red,  irritable, 
and  covered  with  scabs,  a discharge  from  the 
surface  of  the  skin  must  be  permitted,  or  else  no 
cure  can  be  effected  ; for  this  purpose,  the  sore 
should  be  cleansed  by  bread  and  water  poultices, 
and  anointed  with  hog’s-lard  and  Goulard's  ex- 
tract. “ To  cleanse,  to  dry,  to  anoint,  are  three 
points  to  be  attended  to  in  these  diseases  ; ” * 
therefore,  before  the  ointment  be  used,  the  sur- 
face must  be  well  dried.  Cleanliness  must  be 
strictly  observed ; the  tepid  bath  occasionally 
used ; and  attention  given  to  the  state  of  the 
bowels. — The  red  gum  and  other  eruptions  on 
infants,  are  treated  of  in  their  proper  places. 

DROPSY. 

This  disease  is  a “ preternatural  accumulation 
of  serous  or  watery  fluid  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, beneath  the  skin,  or  in  different  cavities 
of  the  body.”T  The  remote  or  occasional  causes 
of  dropsy  are  numerous  and  various : hereditary 
or  family  predisposition;  drinking  cold  liquids, 
when  the  body  is  in  a heated  state  ; acute  dis- 
eases of  various  kinds,  as  fevers,  dysentery,  &c.; 
diseased  bowels;  jaundice;  intermitting  fevers; 
asthma ; gout ; great  loss  of  blood,  and  other 
profuse  evacuations ; excessive  use  of  strong 
liquors;  habitual  indigestion;  scurvy;  unkindly 
child-bearing ; and  exposure  to  a cold  or  moist 
atmosphere.  It  may  also  arise  from  long  habits 
of  debauchery,  in  which  medicine  is  seldom  suc- 
cessful.— This  disease  has  received  different  tech- 
nical appellations,  according  to  the  particular 
situation  in  which  it  is  lodged.  The  chief  vari- 
eties are  : — 1.  Dropsy  of  the  cellular  membrane, 
appearing  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  under  the 
skin,  called  Anasarca. — 2.  Dropsy  of  the  belly, 
called  Ascites. — 3.  Dropsy  of  the  chest,  called 
Hydrothorax. — 4.  Dropsy  of  the  head. — 5.  Drop- 
sy of  the  scrotal  bag,  called  Hydrocele.  The 
disorder  may  have  its  seat  in  various  parts,  but 
it  is  of  the  same  general  nature  wherever  situate. 

Dropsy  of  the  Cellular  Membrane, — This 
form  generally  commences  with  a swelling  of 
the  feet  and  ancles  towards  the  evening,  which, 
for  a time,  disappears  in  the  morning.  The 
swelling  is  soft  and  inelastic,  a.nd,  when  pressed 
upon  by  the  finger,  retains  the  impression  for  some 
time  after.  The  swelling,  by  degrees,  ascends  up- 
wards, and  occupies  the  trunk  of  the  body ; at 
length,  the  face  and  eyelids  appear  bloated ; 
breathing  becomes  difficult;  the  urine  is  small  in 
quantity,  highly-coloured,aud  generally  deposits 
a reddish  sediment;  costiveness;  perspiration  is 
obstructed ; the  countenance  assumes  a yellow 
tint;  and  there  is  considerable  thirst,  with  a wast- 
ing of  the  whole  body.  To  these  succeed, — torpor 
and  heaviness,  a low  fever,  and  a cough.  The  water 
frequently  oozes  out  through  the  pores  of  the 

* Mr.Abernethy.  t Dr.  Clutterbuck. 


skin  ; but  if  the  fluid  be  too  gross  to  escape  by 
the  pores,  it  raises  the  skin  in  small  blisters. 

Ireatment.  The  treatment  of  dropsy  is  as 
various  as  the  causes  inducing  it;  but  the  mode 
of  operation  can  only  be  known  by  a previous 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  disease.  “Patients 
are  daily  precipitated  to  an  untimely  grave  by 
the  use  of  violent  remedies  for  this  disease."  * 
The  exciting  cause  ought  to  be  palliated  or  re- 
moved ; an  attempt  should  be  made  to  unload 
the  system  of  the  weight  which  oppresses  it,  and 
to  re-establish  the  frame  in  health  and  vigour  ; 
therefore,  when  the  complaint  arises  from  de- 
bauched habits,  the  cause  must  be  avoided,  and 
time  allowed  for  the  system  to  recover.  At  an 
early  stage  of  the  disorder,  the  following  pill 
may  be  frequently  administered: — 

Take  of  calomel,  twenty  grains  ^ James’s  powder, 
twenty-five  grains  j resin  of  guaiacum,  in  pow- 
der, two  scruples.  Rub  them  well  together  in  a 
mortar  for  ten  minutes,  and  with  a little  conserve 
of  hips,  form  them  into  a mass,  and  divide  into 
twenty  pills. 

The  following  pill  is  esteemed  as  a powerful  re- 
medy for  carrying  off  the  collected  water  by 
stool 

Take  of  extract  of  elaterium,  seven  grains:  sul- 
phate  of  potash,  half  a scruple  ; hard  soap,  half 
a drachm  ; powdered  ginger,  half  a drachm ; — 
mix  the  sulphate  of  potash  and  elaterium  toge- 
ther,  then  add  the  ginger,  and  blend  all  together 
wRh  the  soap  j moisten  with  water,  make  the 
whole  into  a mass,  and  divide  it  into  twelve  pills, 
and, take  one  or  two  every  hour,  until  the  bow- 
els be  freely  unloaded. 

During  the  operation  of  these  pills,  the  patient’s 
strength  must  be  supported  by  strong  beef-tea 
and  bread,  with  a little  wine.  Cream  of  tartar 
is  strongly  recommended  in  dropsy,  and  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  twc  or  three  drachms,  every 
hour,  until  it  copiously  operate.  Mixed  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water  it  quenches  the  thirst 
very  pleasantly ; therefore,  the  patient  should 
be  allowed  to  make  this  his  common  beverage. 
Dropsical  subjects  with  a feeble  or  intermitting 
pulse,  whose  limbs  and  body  are  soft  and  yield- 
ing, the  complexion  pale,  and  the  skin  cold,  will 
find  the  following  worth  a trial : — 

Take  of  infusion  of  foxglove,  four  ounces;  tinc- 
ture of  foxglove,  half  a drachm  ; acetate  of  pot- 
ash, one  drachm;  liquid  laudanum  ten  drops. 
Take  a table-spoonful  three  times  a day. 

For  the  dropsy  of  young  persons,  w'ho  have  a 
good  measure  of  strength  remaining.  Dr.  Buchan 
recommends  a drachm  of  nitrate  of  potash  to  be 
taken  every  morning  in  a draught  of  ale.  Sca- 
rifications with  the  lancet,  have  generally  been 
resorted  to  in  addition  to  the  remedies  prescribed; 
which  may,  in  a few  cases,  have  been  attended 
with  advantage.  This  treatment  is  considered 
by  Dr.  Clutterbuck  to  be  dangerous,  “on  ac- 
count of  the  risk  of  inflammation  supervening. 
No  permanent  cure  has  been  effected  in  this  way; 
and  I consider  the  practice  (if  not  wholly  unjus- 
tifiable) as  having  little  to  recommend  it."  Th 
debility  of  the  system  must  be  removed  by  se- 

* Dr.  Clutterbuck. 
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lecting  such  food  as  is  easiest  of  digestion.  The 
powerful  aromatic  vegetables,  viz.  cresses,  horse- 
radish, garlic,  onions,  &c.  may  be  indulged  in  ; 
and  the  patient  may  use,  for  common  drink,  cream 
of  tartar  dissolved  in  a large  quantity  of  water, 
table-beer,  or  weak  cider.  Exercise,  and  removal 
from  a damp  to  a dry  situation,  or  to  a warm  cli- 
mate, are  strongly  recommended. 

Dropsy  of  the  Belly. — In  addition  to  the 
general  causes  before  described,  disease  of  the 
liver  and  local  injury  may  be  mentioned.  This 
variety  is  attended  with  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
“ cellular  membrane,”  and  it  frequently  comeson 
with  loss  of  appetite,  sluggishness,  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  chest.  Shortlyafter,  the  patient  begins 
to  swell,  and  in  a little  time,  the  swelling  oc- 
cupies the  whole  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  distinguish  this  species  of  dropsy  from 
pregnancy  where  the  latter  is  wished  to  be  con- 
cealed; and  which  can  only  be  known  by  an  in- 
quiry into  the  state  of  the  monthly  discharge,  an 
examination  of  the  breasts,  and  of  the  swelling 
itself. 

Treatment,— The  treatment  is  nearly  the  same 
as  in  the  proceeding  species ; with  the  exception, 
that  the  fluid  must  be  evacuated  by  strong  pur- 
gatives, diuretics,  emetics,  &c.  “ The  medicine 

which  has  proved  to  be  the  most  beneficial  in 
this  species  of  dropsy,  (remarks  Sir  A.  Cooper,) 
is  composed  of  one  grain  of  calomel  and  three 
grains  of  squills,  in  a pill;  or  two  grains  of  blue 
pill  combined  with  three  grains  of  squills.  One 
of  these  to  be  administered  every  night,  or  every 
other  night.”  * 

Dropsy  of  the  Chest. — The  causes  have  been 
already  noticed,  but  in  this  species  they  act  more 
immediately  on  the  chest.  The  complaint  is  at- 
tended with  difficulty  of  breathing  in  lying 
down,  or  on  exertion,  and  also  an  oppression  at 
the  chest.  The  sleep  is  disturbed  by  frightful 
dreams,  and  the  patient  starts  from  his  bed  with 
a dreadful  sense  of  suffocation. 

Treatment. — In  this  variety  of  the  disease, 
blisters  to  the  chest  should  be  frequently  applied, 
and  if  the  chest  be  obviously  enlarged,  and  the 
distress  of  the  patient  be  very  great,  tapping  may 
be  necessary  for  immediate  relief ; the  advan- 
tages, however,  arising  from  this  operation  are 
not  commensurate  with  the  risk  of  succeeding 
inflammation  ; consequently,  it  is  but  seldom 
employed.  Two  of  the  following  pills  may  be 
taken  every  night,  or  twice  a day  : — 

Take  of  compound  squill  pill,  one  drachm  ; calo- 
mel, five  grains  : — mix  well  together,  and  divide 
into  twelve  pills. 

If  there  be  much  debility,  the  following  draught 
may  be  taken  three  times  a day : — 

Take  of  myrrh,  in  powder,  ten  grains;  sweet  spirit 
of  nitre,  one  drachm;  infusion  of  roses,  fourteen 
drachms ; syrup  of  roses,  one  drachm  : — mix. 

* “With  respect  to  this  variety,  (says  Dr.  Armstrong,) 
my  experience  has  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 

W.  Hunter,  ‘ tliat  those  patients  have  the  best  chance 
of  living  the  longest,  for  whom  the  least  is  done.’  ” 
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Dropsy  of  the  Head. — The  usual  cause  of 
this  species  is  either  general  or  local  debility. 
It  is  a chronic  disease,  and  not  uncommon  in 
children;  therefore,  care  must  be  taken  that  it 
be  not  mistaken  for  “ water  in  the  head.”  The 
disease  commences  with  a gradual  enlargement 
of  the  head,  attended  with  a slight  fever,  dis- 
ordered bowels,  and  sometimes  stupor. 

Treatment. — Blistering  the  head  and  neck  may 
be  attended  with  advantage ; but  active  medi- 
cines are  extremely  improper.  The  following 
pill  may  be  given  twice  a day ; it  will  operate 
mildly,  though  effectually  : — 

Take  of  calomel,  twenty  grains ; emetic  tartar,  four 
grains ; resin  of  guaiacum,  in  powder,  two  scru- 
ples. Rub  them  well  together  in  a mortar  for  ten 
minutes,  and  with  a little  conserve  of  hips,  make 
them  into  a mass,  and  divide  into  twenty  pills. 

The  bowels  may  be  regulated  by  an  occasional 
aperient,  and  cold  lotions  must  be  applied  to  the 
head.  The  skin  may  be  punctured,  and  the  fluid 
drawn  off  slowly ; but,  even  the  mildest  opera- 
tion can  scarcely  be  justified.* 

Dropsy  of  the  Scrotal  Bag. — This  is  a trans- 
parent, soft,  pear-shaped,  dropsical  swelling  of 
the  scrotum,  which  enlarges  without  pain ; but 
as  the  treatment  of  this  case  must  be  left  to  the 
management  of  a skilful  practitioner,  it  is  use- 
less to  give  advice  on  the  subject. 

Before  we  conclude  this  subject,  we  must  re- 
commend to  the  notice  of  the  reader,  the  follow- 
ing kind  advice  recently  given  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Armstrong  to  his  pupils: — “When  the  dis- 
tention becomes  so  great  as  evidently  to  impede 
the  respiration,  an  operation  is  necessary,  but 
not  before ; and  whenever  an  operation  is  men- 
tioned, it  should  be  proposed  with  the  greatest 
delicacy.  The  medical  attendant  should  speak 
of  it  to  the  patient  as  a very  trifling  operation, 
merely  as  a puncture  through  the  skin  to  let  out 
the  fluid,  and  thus  to  give  instantaneous  relief; 
but  to  the  patient’s  friends,  the  real  nature  of 
the  case  should  be  explained,  since  it  is  only 
a palliative  in  general,  and  since,  in  perform- 
ing it,  there  is  a possibility  of  an  immediate  hie- 
morrhage,  and  of  an  ultimate  inflammation.” 

DYSENTERY,  OR  FLUX. 

Among  the  most  common  causes  of  this  dis- 
ease, are  exposure  to  a cold  and  moist  atmosphere, 
and  suppressed  perspiration.  The  disease  prevails 
most  in  autumn,  and  in  hot  climates,  and  in 
marshy  situations.  At  times,  the  fever  is  epi- 
demic, and  occasionally  assumes  an  intermitting 
form. — The  evacuations  are  frequent,  but  small 
in  quantity  ; they  are  at  the  same  time,  slimy, 
and  often  frothy.  When  the  inflammation  is 
violent,  the  excrement  is  streaked  with  blood, 
or  blood  may  be  copiously  discharged.  Bile  is 
seldom  in  the  discharges,  and  the  disorder  is 
mostly  attended  with  fever  symptoms.-  It  may 
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terminate  in  two  or  three  weeks,  or  be  protracted 
to  as  many  years. 

Treatment. — In  the  simplest  form  of  this  dis- 
ease there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  fre- 
quent use  of  mild  purgatives  ; and  the  follow- 
ing draught  will,  in  most  cases,  answer  the  end 
intended : — 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one  grain  ; Glau- 
ber’s salt,  half  a drachm  j spearmint  water,  one 
ounce  and  a half.  To  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

At  first,  if  the  inflammatory  symptoms  be  present, 
blood-letting  to  a moderate  extent  is  proper. 
The  stomach  should  be  cleared  by  a gentle  eme- 
tic of  ipecacuanha  in  the  evening ; which  must 
be  followed  in  the  morning  by  a dose  of  castor 
oil,  consisting  of  an  ounce,  and  repeated  every 
second  or  third  day.  As  the  object  is  to  prevent 
accumulation  in  the  bowels,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
grains  of  rhubarb  may  be  given  daily,  and  an 
emollient  clyster  injected  twice  a day  ; which 
injection  may  be  formed  by  adding  forty  or  sixty 
drops  of  laudanum  to  four  ounces  of  warm,  thin 
starch.  When  the  disease  is  obstinate,  the  patient 
must  be  kept  in  bed  for  a few  days,  and  his  bowels 
fomented.  If  there  be  much  soreness,  a blister 
may  be  applied.  The  following  pill  must  be 
taken  night  and  morning,  till  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms  be  overcome; — 

Take  of  calomel,  a grain;  James’s  powder,  or 
antimonial  powder,  two  grains;  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  aromatic  confection  to  make  the  ’.«diole 
into  a pill. 

**  The  patient’s  strength  should  be  supported  by 
preparations  of  barley,  rice,  sago,  arrow-root 
boiled  in  milk,  nutritious  broths,  &c.”  * It  is 
of  the  greatest  consequence  that  the  patient  be 
removed  to  a pure  air  and  an  elevated  situation. 
“ In  all  cases  of  dysentery,  the  strictest  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  diet ; for  if  you  were  to 
allow  a patient  to  cram  himself  w-ith  every  thing 
he  desires,  he  would  be  almost  sure  to  die.”  f 
As  dysentery  is  generally  considered  infectious, 
every  precaution  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  disease  from  spreading,  by  the  means  of  free 
ventilation  and  cleanliness,  moving  the  patient’s 
stools,  sprinkling  the  chamber  with  warm  vine- 
gar, and  often  changing  the  body  and  bed  linen. 

EPILEPSY,  OR  FALLING  SICKNESS. 

This  disease  comes  on  suddenly,  with  a loss 
of  sense  and  violent  convulsive  motions  of  the 
whole  body.  After  the  convulsions  have  sub- 
sided, the  patient  falls  into  a profound  sleep. — 
Epilepsy  is  sometimes  hereditary ; but  the  most 
frequent  causes  are  irritation  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  sudden  fright,  excessive  grief  or  evacu- 
ations, suppression  of  accustomed  discharges, 
the  action  of  mineral  poisons,  the  abuse  of  ar- 
dent spirits  or  fermented  liquors,  violent  pas- 
sions or  affections  of  the  mind,  excess  of  venery, 
intense  study,  tumours  compressing  the  brain, | 

* Dr.  Clutterbuck.  t Dr.  Armstrong. 

t Dr.  Graham  remarks,  that  “on  the  dissection  of 
those  who  have  died  epileptic,  various  diseased  appear- 


— The  epileptic  fit  is  sometimes  sudden  ; but 
is  often  preceded  by  pain  in  the  head ; some  dis- 
turbance of  the  senses  ; drowsiness,  dimness  of 
sight,  and  noise  in  the  ears;  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremities, which  gradually  creeps  upwards,  until 
it  reach  the  head,  when  the  patient  is  instantly 
deprived  of  his  senses,  and  falls  to  the  ground, 
with  a violent  scream.  The  returns  of  epilepsy 
are  periodical,  and  the  fit  takes  place  more  fre- 
quently during  the  night  than  in  the  day-time. 

Treatment. — This  disease  arises  from  so  many 
different  causes,  that  patients  should  not  be  dis- 
couraged, if,  after  a trial  of  various  medicines, 
they  find  no  benefit;  for  those  remedies  which, 
generally  speaking,  we  consider  somewhat  infe- 
rior in  their  powers,  will  occasionally  surprise 
us  by  their  admirable  effect;  and  in  so  distressing 
and  dangerous  a complaint  as  the  present,  no  pos- 
sible means  of  cure  should  be  left  untried.  That 
celebrated  physician.  Dr.  Armstrong,  observes, 
that  “ Epilepsy  in  children  can  generally  be  cured 
by  a strict  regulation  of  diet,  mild  purgatives, 
and  suffering  the  pure  air  to  be  admitted  to  the 
patient ; but  epilepsy  in  adults  is  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  though  sometimes  it  admits  of  a 
cure, — more  often  only  of  a palliation.  Whatever 
exhaustsor  excitesthe  patient,  does  harm;  there- 
fore, copious  evacuations  and  stimulants  are  alike 
to  be  avoided.  That  diet  is  best  which  supports 
the  strength  without  disturbing  the  stomach.  I 
have  seen  various  medicines  tried  ; but,  upon 
the  whole,  none  very  beneficial,  except  the  ar- 
senical solution,*  which,  in  some  instances  has 
arrested,  and  in  others  mitigated  the  disorder, 
where  the  diet  has  been  rightly  managed,  and 
the  mind  kept  tranquil:  the  tranquillity  of  the 
mind  being  an  essential  point  towards  ensuring 
success.  I have  seen  several  cases  which  oc- 
curred from  hard  drinking,  and  some  from  the 
indulgence  of  licentious  passions,  entirely  re- 
moved by  abstaining  from  the  exciting  cause.” 
Dr.  Cullen,  the  celebrated  professor  at  Edin- 
burgh, was  very  partial  to  the  following  ; and 
Dr.  Baattie  says  “ it  seldom  fails  to  cure  epi- 
lepsy,  if  the  disease  be  primary,  and  the  patient 
not  exhausted — 

Take  of  ammoniate  of  copper,  twenty  grains ; bread 
crumb  and  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  a sufficient 
quantity  to  form  it  into  a mass,  and  divide  into 
forty  pills.  One  to  be  taken  three  times  a day, 
and  gradually  increased  to  three,  thrice  a day. 

The  oil  of  turpentine  has  been  much  used  by 

ances  have  been  observable,  chiefly  within  the  head, 
such  as  tumours,  effusions,  and  marks  of  disorganiza- 
tion in  some  part  of  the  brain;’’  whereas.  Dr.  Arm- 
strong asserts,  that  in  regard  to  diseased  anatomy  of 
epilepsy,  it  has  been  extremely  unsatisfactory;  the  ap- 
pearances being  so  different  in  different  cases,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  congestion  or  effusion,  he  has  not  been 
enabled  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to 
the  cause  from  which  epilepsy  proceeds. 

* Arsenical  solution  is  recommended  by  the  most 
eminent  practitioners  of  the  present  time  ; three  or  four 
drops  may  be  taken,  in  any  agreeable  vehicle,  twice  a 
day.  The  quantity  may  be  increased,  if  the  case  re- 
quire it, 
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physicians,  and  given  in  doses  varying  from  two 
or  three  drachms  to  an  ounce  ; but  even  this 
must  not  be  used  where  the  brain  is  effected. 
Dr.  Frazer  states  that  he  has  found  misletoe 
given  ill  doses  from  half  a drachm  to  a drachm 
of  the  powder,  or  an  ounce  of  the  infusion,  re- 
peated twice  a day.  The  tincture  of  nux  vomica 
has  found  its  advocate  in  a celebrated  German 
physician  ;*  he  says  hegenerally  commences  with 
sixteen  drops,  every  three  hours,  increasing  the 
quantity  gradually  to  twenty-five  drops.  Bleed- 
ing, electricity  and  galvanism,  have  been  strongly 
recommended  by  some  writers ; but  many  emi- 
nent practitioners  condemn  the  practice.  In  de- 
bilitated habits,  the  cold  bath  is  generally  bene- 
ficial; and  when  the  disease  arises  from  excess  of 
venery,the  affusion  of  cold  water  on  the  head,  and 
on  the  organs  of  generation,  should  not  be  neglect- 
ed. Change  of  climate  and  mode  of  life  are  ear- 
nestly recommended  to  those  who  are  anxious  to 
return  toaconvalescent  state.  When  the  fit  is  pre- 
sent, the  patient  should  be  placed  on  a bed,  his 
head  somewhat  raised,  and  all  tight  bandages 
removed  ; and  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken 
that  his  tongue  does  not  get  between  his  teeth. 
“ When  rational  means  fail,  (observes  Dr.  Clut- 
terbuck  on  this  subject,)  it  is  perfectly  justifia- 
ble to  make  trial  of  any  thing  that  may  hold  out 
even  the  slightest  prospect  of  success.’^ 

FLOODING. 

Of  all  the  diseases  which  attend  on  pregnancy, 
none  are  accompanied  with  so  much  danger  as 
floodings,  more  particularly  at  an  advanced 
stage;  but  as  some  women  menstruate  during  the 
first  months  of  pregnancy,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  an  approaching  miscar- 
riage and  a visitation  of  the  menses.  The  causes 
that  give  rise  to  flooding  during  pregnancy 
are  violent  exertions  of  strength,  severe  exer- 
cise, sudden  surprise,  violent  fits  of  passion, 
uneasiness  of  mind,  over-fulness  of  blood,  pro- 
fuse evacuations,  general  weakness  of  the  system, 
external  injuries,  and  the  death  of  the  child. 
Floodings  are  more  or  less  dangerous  according 
to  the  state  of  pregnancy  in  which  they  happen. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  a flooding,  the  woman 
should  be  confined  to  her  bed,  and  be  placed 
with  her  hips  somewhat  more  elevated  than  her 
head,  keeping  her  perfectly  cool,  and  on  a light 
nutritious  diet.f — It  should  be  understood  that, 
for  a small  discharge  of  blood  to  continue  for 
some  time  after  child-birth,  is  a circumstance 
neither  uncommon  or  alarming.  If,  however, 
the  discharge  be  profuse,  it  is  called  “ a flood- 
ing,” and  requires  a prompt  treatment  for  its 
suppression ; but,  as  the  treatment  is  usually  left 

* Dr.  Lobenstein  Lobel, 

The  treatment  for  “Flooding,”  when  not  of  an 
obstinate  nature,  is  nearly  similar  to  that  prescribed  for 
“Immoderate  Flow  of  the  Menses.”  Should,  how’ever, 
the  flooding  not  readily  yield  to  the  mild  means  alluded 
to,  application  ought  then  to  be  made  to  a skilful  prac- 
titioner. 
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to  the  attendant  on  the  patient,  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  enter  largely  upon  the  subject. 
When  the  rush  of  blood  is  prodigious,  and  the 
immediate  extinction  of  life  is  threatened,  it 
is  necessary  to  give  warm  and  active  cordials. 
Madeira  wine,  or  brandy,  in  an  undiluted  state, 
should  be  administered;  and  if  the  patient  can 
be  aroused,  these  stimulants  must  be  dropped 
by  degrees,  or  exchanged  for  food  of  a nutritive 
description.  Some  practitioners  recommend  the 
use  of  opium,  especially  in  irritable  constitu- 
tions, after  the  rate  of  one  or  two  tea-spoonsful 
for  a dose ; but  Dr.  Clutterbuck  entirely  dis- 
agrees with  its  use, 

GOUT. 

The  exciting  causes  of  gout  are  often  imper- 
ceptible, the  inflammation  appearing  to  arise 
spontaneously.  Sometimes,  the  paroxysm  can 
be  traced  to  a particular  source ; as,  for  instance, 
any  general  derangement  of  the  system,  the 
taking  cold,  a debauch,  or  the  use  of  tart  wines, 
especially  claret.  Mechanical  violence,  also : as 
sprains  and  other  injuries,  and  violent  exercise. 
The  disease  may  be  hereditary,  and  it  may  be 
acquired  by  excessive  eating  and  drinking,  men- 
tal exertion,  accompanied  by  anxiety.  “In  short, 
excess  and  indulgence  of  all  kinds,  (says  Dr. 
Clutterbuck,)  tend  to  form  the  predisposition  to 
gout,  and  upon  which,  the  disease  apparently 
depends  more  than  upon  the  exciting  causes  ; 
for  these,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  never  act  with- 
out predisposition  ; while,  where  this  is  strong, 
the  disease  seems  to  arise  spontaneously,  or  with- 
out any  obvious  exciting  cause.”  The  predis- 
position appears  to  be  very  long  in  being  formed, 
sometimes  a generation  or  two;  and  it  is  equally 
slow  in  being  removed.  The  disease  rarely  ap- 
pears before  puberty,*  except  where  it  is  heredi- 
tary ; and  seldom  occurs  in  females,  unless  in 
masculine  habits.j-  In  contradiction  to  all  that 
has  been  stated,  the  gout  occasionally  appears 
in  weak  and  delicate  subjects,  and  in  persons 
not  at  all  addicted  to  excess  of  any  kind. — 
Dr.  Clutterbuck  states,  “all  that  we  really  know 
of  this  disease,  lies  within  a very  small  compass, 
and  is  far  from  being  satisfactory  .”j;  It  is  liable 
to  shift  its  seat,  and  that  very  suddenly,  from 
one  part  to  another.  The  disease  is  distinguished 
from  rheumatism  by  its  confining  its  attacks  to 
the  smaller  joints;  and  when  the  skin  is  affected, 
it  presents  a peculiar  glossy  appearance,  with  a 
degree  of  tenderness  to  the  touch,  far  exceeding 
what  is  observed  in  any  other  inflammation. — 

* Dr.  Heberden  has  remarked,  that  he  never  met  with 
a case  in  which  it  occurred  before  the  age  of  puberty  ; 
but  Dr.  Armstrong  has  recently  mentioned  two  cases 
that  have  occurred  before  that  period. 

t Sydenham  and  Heberden  both  affirm  that  those 
females  who  are  intemperate,  are  liable  to  the  gout. 

t Dr.  Armstrong  contends,  that  “Gout  is  nothing 
more  than  an  inflammatory  affection,  which  is  seated 
in  the  structures  adjacent  'to  joints;  and  which  is 
always  preceded,  or  attended  by,  some  disorder  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  or  bowels.” 


GOUT. 
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The  gout  is  generally  divided  into  three  varie- 
ties: viz.  acute,  chronic,  and  retrocedent,  “as  if 
there  were  as  many  species  of  the  disease,  (con- 
tinues Dr.  C.)  but  such  distinctions  may  be 
safely  disregarded,  as  too  minute  and  trifling.” 
The  inflammation  usually  commences  in  the 
smaller  joints,  and  most  commonly  in  the  ball 
of  the  great  toe.  In  many  instances,  it  proceeds 
no  further,  and  goes  otf  in  a day  or  two.  When 
the  inflammation  is  a little  more  violent,  the 
integuments  covering  the  part,  participate  in  the 
disease ; the  skin  becomes  intensely  red,  shin- 
ing, and  exquisitely  tender  to  the  touch.  The 
attack  mostly  takes  place  in  the  night,  after 
sleep,  and  towards  morning  sweating  ensues, 
with  an  abatement  of  pain,  which  returns  again 
the  following  night.  In  this  way,  the  disease 
continues  for  several  days,  and  then  gradually 
goes  off  ; the  part  itches,  and  the  cuticle  scales 
off,  leaving  the  patient  well,  and  often  in  better 
health  than  before  the  attack.  When  the  inflam- 
mation is  of  this  active  kind,  it  is  generally  at- 
tended with  a considerable  degree  of  fever.  For 
some  days  or  weeks  before  the  inflammation 
appears  in  the  foot,  the  patient  is  languid  and 
troubled  with  head-ach,  loss  of  appetite  and  in- 
digestion; but  these  symptoms  are  not  invaria- 
bly present  in  cases  of  gout,  and  consequently, 
cannot  be  essential  to  it.  This  constitutes  what 
'is  termed  a paroxysm  or  fit  of  the  gout;  but, 
sooner  or  later,  the  disease,  in  almost  all  cases, 
recurs  again.  At  first,  the  intervals  are  usually 
long,  as  perhaps  three  or  four  years;  afterwards, 
they  become  shorter,  so  that  the  attack  takes 
place  annually,  or  even  twice  a year  : as  the  pa- 
tient advances  in  life,  the  attack  becomes  more 
frequent.  At  first,  only  one  joint  is  affected ; 
but,  as  it  becomes  more  frequent  and  severe,  it 
either  attacks  other  joints  in  succession,  or  at 
once,  like  rheumatism.  After  the  first  attack,  the 
joints  recover  their  former  suppleness ; but,  by 
a repetition  of  the  disease,  they  become  stiff  and 
rigid,  and  in  some  places,  depositions  take  place 
under  the  skin,  called  chalk-stones,  but  which 
consist  of  uric  acid  and  soda ; these  are  fre- 
quently discharged  by  suppuration.  Occasion- 
ally, the  gouty  action  suddenly  disappears  from 
the  joint,  and  is  transferred  to  the  stomach, 
lungs,  heart,  or  brain,  so  as  sometimes  to  end 
fatally,  and  that  very  quickly ; this  is  what  is 
termed  retrocedent  gout.  This  has  often  been 
the  consequence  of  the  sudden  application  of 
cold  as  a remedy,  a practice  which  some  have 
been  bold  enough  to  advocate.  Other  causes  will 
occasion  the  shifting  of  the  disease  : such  as  ter- 
ror, mental  emotion,  and  all  great  and  sudden 
disturbance  taking  place  in  the  system.  When 
the  gout  arises  in  old  and  debilitated  subjects, 
the  local  inflammation  is  of  a very  inactive  kind, 
and  continues  a long  while  without  shewing  the 
same  disposition  to  terminate,  as  it  usually  does 
in  strong  persons  in  the  prime  of  life ; this  is 
called  chronic  gout. 


Treatment. — In  many  cases,  though  not  in  all, 
previously  to  an  attack,  the  general  health  has 
been  observed  to  be  more  or  less  impaired,  and 
upon  the  occurrence  of  the  gout,  such  disorder 
has  disappeared ; it  is  commonly  observed  also, 
that  in  mild  cases,  after  an  attack,  the  patient 
enjoys  a long  interval  of  perfect  health.  The 
most  cautious  practitioners,  in  all  ages,  have  ex- 
pressed, in  the  strongest  terms,  their  conviction, 
that  the  paroxysm  of  gout  cannot  be  hastily  re- 
moved without  danger  to  the  patient.*  The 
inflammatory  action  may  be  removed  for  a time, 
but  the  disposition  is  left  behind  ; the  disease 
recurs  again,  and  usually  in  an  irregular  way, 
so  as  to  continue  longer  than  before,  or  than  it 
would  have  done,  if  left  to  itself.  Where  the 
patient  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  vigorous,  and 
where  the  local  inflammation  is  considerable, 
ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  may  be  drawn 
with  perfect  safety.  The  following  pill  must  be 
taken  every  night,  or  every  other  night,  as  long 
as  the  stools  are  particularly  offensive  : — 

Take  of  calomel,  a grain ; James’s  powder,  a grain- 
compound  extract  of  colocynth,  tliree  grains  - 
and  a sufficient  quantity  of  simple  syrup,  to  forim 
the  whole  into  a pill. 

The  following  draught  should  be  taken  every 
four  or  six  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  symptoms,  and  the  extent  of  operation  on 
the  bowels : — 

Take  of  calcined  magnesia,  fifteen  grains ; Epsom 
salt,  a drachm  and  a half  j vinegar  of  meadow 
saffron,  a drachm ; spearmint  water,  an  ounce 
and  a half  j syrup  of  orange-peel,  a drachm  — - 
mix. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  recommends  the  use  of  a warm 
evaporating  lotion,  consisting  of  two  ounces  of 
spirit  of  wine,  mixed  with  eight  ounces  of  water. 
After  making  this  lotion  agreeably  warm,  by 
immersing  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained  into 
a basin  of  very  hot  water,  it  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  affected  part  by  means  of  fine  linen  rags, 
which  are  to  be  renewed  as  often  as  they  become 
dry : the  part  should  be  kept  cool,  without 
inducing  a feeling  of  chilliness.  The  practice  of 
employing  leeches  is  equivocal ; and  although 
blisters  may  relieve  the  pain,  the  disease  will  be 
thereby  lengthened.  The  best  food  in  this  stage 
is  bread  and  milk,  light  bread  puddings,  mutton 
broth,  gruel,  barley-water,  and  rennet-whey. 
Roasted  apples,  ripe  oranges,  and  grapes,  are  ad- 
missible. When  the  disease  occurs  in  persons 
advanced  in  life,  and  whose  constitutions  are 
much  broken,  active  remedies  are  not  required  * 
a generous  diet,  with  a glass  or  two  of  wine,  may 
be  employed;  and  there  is  probably  no  better 

* The  great  Harvey,  (the  discoverer  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,)  who  w'as  subject  to  the  gout, 
used  to  plunge  his  foot  into  a pail  of  cold  water, 
when  he  felt  the  fit  coming  on,  and  he  always  put  a 
stop  to  it  by  this  means  j yet  he  lived  to  more  than 
eighty  years  of  age.  “This,  however,  (says  Dr.  Arm- 
strong,) ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  exception  tn 
the  general  rule,  and  by  no  means  fit  to  be  followed  as* 
an  example.” 
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g-uide  than  the  appetite  and  feelings  of  the  pa- 
tient. Tn  a severe  fit,  the  patient  is  obliged  to 
confine  himself  to  his  bed,  and  then  the  affected 
limb  must  be  carefully  placed  on  pillows,  in  the 
most  easy  position  ; but  he  must  not  indulge  in 
bed  more  than  is  necessary ; when  able  to 
leave  his  bed,  he  should  have  his  legs  raised  and 
supported.  In  the  intervals,  the  diet  should  be 
mild,  and  rather  small  in  quantity,  if  the  patient 
be  of  full  habit  of  body;  but  should  he  have  been 
harassed  by  the  disease,  his  diet  must  be  nourish- 
ing, and  he  may  be  indulged  with  a little  home- 
brewed malt  liquor.  Ardent  spirits  are  inadmissi- 
ble in  any  case,  and  the  strong  and  plethoric 
should  avoid  wine.  Daily  exercise  must  be  used ; 
if  possible,  the  patient  should  have  a change  of 
air,  and  rising  early  is  indispensable.  The  bowels 
must  be  kept  free  from  any  irregularity.  When 
the  gout  suddenly  quits  the  limbs,  and  fixes  on 
an  internal  organ,  it  is  called  retrocedent  gout ; 
the  treatment,  therefore,  differs  according  to  the 
part  affected.  If  it  be  spasmodic,  from  five  to 
ten  grains  of  calomel  should  be  given  immedi- 
ately, which  may  be  followed  by  an  injection, 
viz. 

Dissolve  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salt  in  a pint  of  bar- 
ley-water, or  thin  gruel,  and  then  add  two  ounces 
of  olive-oil. 

As  soon  as  the  stomach  will  retain  a purgative, 
the  following  draught  may  be  administered : — 

Take  of  compound  infusion  of  senna,  an  ounce 
and  a half ; cinnamon-water,  two  drachms ; 
manna,  a drachm  j Epsom  salt,  one  drachm. 

Fomentations  should  be  actively  employed;  and 
if  the  attack  have  been  caused  by  excess  in  diet, 
and  sickness  be  frequent,  vomiting  must  first 
be  promoted  by  warm  drinks  and  twelve  grains 
of  ipecacuanha  powder  in  water.  If  the  patient 
be  of  a full  habit,  and  inflammation  be  present, 
sixteen  or  twenty  ounces  of  blood  must  be  taken, 
and  the  operation  repeated,  if  the  pain  continue. 
After  bleeding,  a blister  may  be  applied  to  the 
part  affected,  and  mustard  poultices  to  the  feet. 
When  the  pulse  is  feeble,  or  the  extremities 
cold,  it  is  necessary  to  give  wine,  or  any  other 
general  stimulant,  in  order  to  excite  and  equal- 
ize the  circulation.  When  the  gout  attacks  the 
head,  the  affection  would  probably  be  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature ; therefore,  in  extreme  cases, 
cupping,  blisters,  and  mustard  poultices  to  the 
feet,  will  be  highly  necessary.  In  simple  head- 
ach,  bleeding  may  be  dispensed  with. — The  pa- 
tient must  not  place  too  great  a reliance  upon 
medical  treatment ; for,  it  has  been  truly  re- 
marked by  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  that  “the  gout  has 
been  often  permanently  removed  by  regimen, 
but  very  rarely  by  the  use  of  medicine  of  any 
kind.  Instances  abound  where,  by  a chiefly 
vegetable  diet,  and  a total  abstinence  from 
vinous  liquors,  the  gout  has  ceased  to  recur,  and 
been  effectually  eradicated,  without  injury  to  the 
general  health;  but,  such  a change  in  the  usual 
mode  of  living  is  not  proper,  nor  perhaps  safe. 


in  all  circumstances.  If  this  treatment  were 
entered  upon  before  an  advanced  period  of  life, 
and  while  the  vigour  of  the  system  is  unim- 
paired, I believe  the  practice  to  be  safe  and 
effectual ; but  it  requires  more  firmness  of  pur- 
pose than  is  ordinarily  found,  and  a greater 
sacrifice  of  present  feeling  than  most  men  are 
capable  of.  From  the  adoption  of  a middle 
course,  much  advantage  may  be  derived:  by  con- 
tinued temperance  in  living,  the  fits  become  gra- 
dually milder  and  less  frequent ; and  although 
the  disease  may  not  be  entirely  destroyed,  it 
will  be  considerably  mitigated.” 

GRAVEL  AND  STONE. 

A want  of  constitutional  vigour  (particularly 
in  the  digestive  organs)  appears  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  gravel.  Sometimes,  there  is  an 
hereditary  tendency  ; but,  in  many  cases,  indo- 
lence, or  excessive  indulgence  in  fermented 
liquors  or  luxuries,  will  give  rise  to  this  com- 
plaint. It  seldom  occurs  in  the  prime  of  life, 
generally  from  infancy  to  the  age  of  puberty,  as 
also  in  old  age.  The  drinking  of  hard  water 
frequently  influences  the  disease.  The  gravel 
is  of  two  kinds,  red*  and  white;  and  it  is  highly 
necessary  that  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
distinction,  as  they  proceed  from  different  causes, 
and  require  a different  treatment. — In  the  red 
gravel,  the  urine  is  small  in  quantity,  and  greatly 
coloured,  and  the  disease  is  attended  by  inflam- 
mation. The  symptoms  of  white  gravel  consist 
in  a general  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs. 
The  urine  is  invariably  pale,  and  voided  more 
copiously  than  usual,  is  prone  to  decomposition, 
and  emits  a very  disgusting  smell. — When  a 
stone  enters  the  bladder,  there  is  a pain  along 
the  urethra;  the  patient  walks  with  difficulty, 
and  has  a slight  pain  at  the  end  of  the  urinary 
organ.  Very  little  urine  can  be  kept  in  the  blad- 
der ; and,  if  the  irritation  be  great,  bloody  urine 
will  be  voided.  “ I do  not  think  (says  Sir  A. 
Cooper)  that  the  patient  is  in  greater  danger  in 
an  operation  from  a larger  number  of  stones 
being  in  the  bladder,  or  even  so  much  as  when 
there  is  only  one  large  or  moderate-sized  stone. 
The  largest  number  that  I ever  took  from  one 
person  is  one  hundred  and  forty-two,  and  he 
survived  the  operation.  The  usual  weight  of 
calculi  formed  in  the  bladder  is  from  half  an 
ounce  to  two  ounces ; but  the  largest  I ever  ex- 
tracted weighed  sixteen  ounces.  The  pain  which 
a patient  experiences  from  stone  in  the  bladder 
is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  its  bulk;  and 
when  the  stone  becomes  excessively  large,  the 
patient  generally  loses  the  power  of  retaining 
his  urine.” 

Treatment. — For  the  red  gravel.  Sir  E.  Home 
and  Mr.  Brande  have  recommended  the  use  of 
ten  grains  of  magnesia  twice  or  thrice  a day,  or 

* “The  redgravel  (observes  Mr.  Abernethy)  is  never 
found  but  in  those  who  are  enormous  eaters  of  animal 
food.” 
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six  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  combined 
with  the  magnesia.  The  bowels  should  be 
kept  gently  laxative;  and  the  diet  be  moderate 
in  quantity,  and  of  a nutritious  and  whole- 
some quality.  All  acids,  and  every  thing  of  a 
luxurious  tendency  must  be  avoided.  fh  the 
case  of  white  gravel,  the  diet  should  be  easy  of 
digestion;  as  by  a strict  attention  to  diet,  this 
species  of  gravel  is  frequently  removed.  Malt 
liquor  and  wine  should  not  be  taken ; but 
oranges  and  lemons  may  be  used  with  consider- 
able ad  vantage.— “ There  is  no  operation  (conti- 
nues that  distinguished  surgeon,  Sir  A. Cooper)  in 
which  an  attention  to  the  constitution  is  more 
necessary  before  it  is  performed,  than  that  for 
the  stone.  The  person  should  be  in  good  general 
health  at  the  time ; for  unless  he  be  so,  there 
will  be  little  chance  of  success.  If  he  have  the 
slightest  alfection  of  the  chest,  the  least  difficulty 
of  breathing,  any  sign  of  asthma,  or  any  irregu- 
larity of  circulation,  he  should  never  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  operation  for  stone.  Those  who 
have  been  exposed  to  poverty,  or  have  been 
obliged  to  labour  for  their  bread,  bear  the  ope- 
ration well,  and  in  those  persons  the  chance 
of  success  is  considerably  greater  than  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  society,  for  they  have  mostly 
lived  well,  and  drank  freely,  and  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  operation,  they  frequently  die 
under  it.  Great  advaiitage  will  be  derived  from 
putting  a patient,  who  is  to  be  operated  on  for 
stone,  on  vegetable  diet  for  a short  time ; for  it 
is  not  right  that  he  should  be  on  full  or  animal 
diet.  The  time  of  life  which  is  best  fitted  for 
this  operation,  is  about  sixty-one  or  sixty-two; 
and  at  this  period,  a great  number  of  cases  occur. 
From  the  age  of  twenty,  until  the  above  periods, 
the  danger  of  the  operation  increases;  and  in 
children  before  they  are  four  years  old,  the  opera- 
tion is  also  attended  with  danger.  Calculi  form 
as  readily  in  the  female  as  in  the  male ; but 
the  female  is  much  less  frequently  the  subject 
of  the  operation,  in  consequence  of  the  ease 
with  which  stones  pass  away.  I think,  how- 
ever, that  the  symptoms  in  the  female  are  more 
urgent  than  in  the  male.  She  has  a frequent 
disposition  to  evacuate  her  water,  and  has  gene- 
rally a discharge  of  coloured  urine.  From 
these  causes,  the  constant  excoriation  of  the 
parts  keeps  the  patient  in  a very  uncomfort- 
able state;  and  a woman  who  undergoes  theopera- 
tion  for  stone,  generally  loses,  for  ever  after, 
the  power  of  retaining  her  urine.”  As  the 
treatment  for  gravel  and  stone  depends  entirely 
upon  a just  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  and  also  on  the  general  health  of  the 
patient, — on  the  first  indication  of  an  urin- 
ary stoppage,  immediate  application  should  be 
made  to  a skilful  practitioner. 

HEMORRHOIDS,  OR  PILES. 

The  piles  consist  of  small  tumours,  situate  on 
the  verge  of  the  anus.  Sometimes,  blood  dis- 


charges from  these  tumours;  the  disease  is  then 
distinguished  by  the  term  “bleeding  piles;”  and 
where  there  is  no  discharge,  it  is  called  “ blind 
piles.”  Impeded  circulation  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  this  disease,  which  is  brought  about  in 
different  ways:  viz.  habitual  costiveness,  hard 
riding,  suppression  of  customary  discharges,  full 
habit  of  body,  excesses  of  various  kinds,  the  use 
of  strong  purges  of  aloes,  &c.  and  the  pressure 
of  the  pregnant  womb.  Persons  of  a robust 
constitution,  and  those  who  lead  a sedentary  life, 
are  most  liable  to  the  affection. — The  tumours 
are  frequently  attended  with  considerable  in- 
flammation, with  pain  and  weight  in  the  head, 
and  pain  in  the  loins  ; in  which  case,  great  at- 
tention is  required : but  if  the  piles  bleed  but 
little,  they  require  but  little  attention. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  this  disease, 
it  must  be  considered  how  far  it  may  have  be- 
come habitual,  and  therefore  necessary  to  the 
general  health.  If  the  discharge  be  necessary, 
it  must  not  be  hastily  suppressed  ; while,  in 
endeavouring  to  relieve  the  complaint,  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  mode  of  living,  for 
the  purpose,  chiefly,  of  inculcating  temperance, 
where  a want  of  this  is  observed.  As  costive- 
ness is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes,  the  bowels 
should  be  kept  free  by  taking  a tea-spoonful  of 
the  following,  two  or  three  times  a day ; — 

Take  of  flour  of  brimstone,  two  drachms  ; Jenitive 
electuary,  an  ounce  j nitre,  in  powder,  one 
drachm  j aqd  a sufficient  quantity  of  syrup  to 
make  the  whole  into  an  electuary. 

The  following  ointment  has  been  recommended 
by  Sir  Henry  Halford,  to  be  applied  to  the  part 
affected  as  often  as  occasion  may  require : — 

Take  one  ounce  of  the  ointment  of  nitrate  of 
mercury,  and  the  same  quantity  of  almond  oil ; 
— mix  well  in  a mortar. 

"Where  there  is  much  inflammation  of  the  tu- 
mours, the  application  of  leeches  will  prove  ser- 
viceable ; and  the  tumours  may  also  be  scarified 
with  the  lancet.  In  some  cases,  the  pain  and  irri- 
tation are  greatly  relieved  by  frequently  wash- 
ing the  affection  with  cold  water  ; but,  in  others, 
warm  fomentations  are  more  successful.  Rest 
in  the  horizontal  position,  must  be  observed, 
together  with  a mild  vegetable  diet,  until  the 
inflammation  subside.  If  the  piles  protrude 
every  time  on  going  to  stool,  they  must  be  re- 
turned by  means  of  gradual  pressure  upon  them 
with  the  fingers.  If  the  general  health  should 
appear  to  have  suffered,  or  is  in  danger  of  doing 
so,  by  the  ceasing  of  the  accustomed  discharge, 
endeavours  should  be  made  to  reproduce  it,  by 
the  patient  sitting  over  the  steam  of  warm  water, 
the  application  of  leeches,  and  the  frequent  use 
of  the  purge  already  prescribed,  or  even  small 
doses  of  aloes.  In  order  to  prevent  a relapse, 
the  bowels  should  be  kept  free,  the  parts  fre- 
quently washed  with  cold  water,  attention  paid 
to  diet  and  exercise,  and  forty  or  fifty  drops 
of  balsam  of  copavia  occasionally  taken.  It 
must  be  remembered,  that  in  robust  patients, 
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the  bleeding  piles  are  frequently  useful ; and 
particularly  so,  when  any  complaint  to  which  a 
person  may  have  been  previously  subject,  is 
either  removed,  or  considerably  lessened  in 
severity. 

HEAD-ACH. 

Pain  in  the  head  may  arise  from  very  different 
causes,  and  is  variously  seated.  It  is  considered 
by  some  practitioners  to  be  a symptom  of  other 
diseases  of  parts  remotely  situate,  especially  of 
the  stomach,  whence  the  term  “sick  head-ach  ; ” 

“ I am  confident,  however,  (says  Dr.  Clutter- 
buck,)  that  the  affection  of  the  head  is  the  cause 
of  the  disorder  of  the  stomach.” — The  following 
are  the  occasional  or  exciting  causes  of  the  head- 
ach:  viz,  emotions  of  the  mind,  “yet these  will 
sometimes  take  off  head-ach  when  present  at  the 
tim^;”*  whatever  increases  or  disorders  the 
general  circulation,  as  violent  exercise,  and  ex- 
ternal heat  applied  generally  to  the  surface  ; 
falls  or  blows,  stooping,  intense  thinking,  in- 
toxicating drinks,  and  other  narcotic  substances; 
or  a disordered  state  of  the  stomach.  The  predis- 
position to  this  disease  is  often  hereditary,  or  it 
may  be  acquired  by  protracted  study,  or  habits 
of  intoxication.  Head-ach  often  continues  to 
recur  from  time  to  time,  and  with  more  or  less 
severity,  for  a number  of  years,  and  even  for  the 
whole  of  life.  Sometimes  it  terminates  in  apo- 
plexy or  palsy,  of  which  diseases  it  appears  to 
lay  the  foundation.  When  the  pain  appears  to 
be  seated  in  the  head,  the  part  is  tender  to  the 
touch,  and  the  patient  cannot  lie  upon  it  with- 
out increase  of  pain ; this  is  commonly  called 
“ rheumatism  of  the  head.”  “ In  many  head- 
achs,  (observes  Dr.  C.)  there  is  no  throbbing, 
and  in  such  case,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  is 
the  precise  condition  of  the  part  affected.  The 
term  ‘spasm’  is  often  applied  to  such  cases,  but 
without  reason  ; and  the  term  ‘ bilious’  is  fre- 
quently used  on  such  occasions,  the  notion  be- 
ing, that  bile  is  the  cause  of  head-ach.” 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  head-ach,  con- 
sidered as  a primary  affection,  will  be  governed 
by  the  particular  nature  of  the  case,  the  cause 
inducing  it,  and  the  habit  of  the  patient. 
“ Whether  head-ach  be  ever,  properly  speaking, 
of  the  nature  of  rheumatism,  (continues  Dr.  C.) 
I shall  not  pretend  to  determine.  I should  not 
consider  it  as  such,  unless  it  were  accompanied 
with  other  unequivocal  signs  of  rheumatism  ; 
and  even  then,  I am  disposed  to  question  whe- 
ther the  treatment  of  it  would  differ  materially 
from  that  of  ordinary  head-ach.  When  the  affec- 
tion is  regularly  intermittent, it  generally  readily 
yields  to  the  remedies  proper  for  intermitting 
fevers.  Even  where  the  pain  is  of  a throbbing 
kind,  with  suffusion  of  the  eyes,  you  are  not 
immediately  to  resort  to  blood-letting  as  the 
general  remedy ; but,  previously,  to  inquire 

♦ Dr.  Clutterbufk  “On  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
System.” 
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into  the  habit  of  the  patient,  and  the  other  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  In  strong  subjects,  and 
where  the  disease  is  recent,  blood-letting  is  no 
doubt,  in  general,  proper;  but  not  so  where  the 
patient  is  weak,  and  the  disease  of  long-stand- 
ing, and  of  frequent  recurrence.  It  is  not 
merely  the  relief  from  present  pain  that  is  to 
be  sought ; it  is  of  greater  importance  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence,  which  can  only  be  done  by 
lessening  the  predisposition ; but  weakening 
the  patient  by  bleeding,  is  not  likely  to  have 
this  effect,  but  rather  the  contrary.”  Two 
table-spoonsful  of  the  following  should  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a day  for  several  weeks : — 

Compound  infusion  of  gentian,  five  ounces;  alka- 
line solution,  half  an  ounce ; tincture  of  sarsa- 
parilla, half  an  ounce  : — mix. 

The  bowels  must  be  regulated  with  some  mild 
purgative,  and  strict  attention  paid  to  diet.  Air 
and  exercise  are  indispensable.  Bathing  the 
temples  with  Eau  de  Cologne  will  frequently 
allay  the  throbbing  pain.  “ Nervous  head-ach 
used  formerly  to  be  a prevailing  disease  among 
a certain  class  of  patients;  but  this  has  for  some 
years  past  given  place  to  bilious  head-achs. 
How  long  these  will  continue  to  be  epidemic,  is 
uncertain.  I imagine  they  will  not  survive  the 
present  generation ; and  both  calomel  and  the 
blue  pill  will  probably  be  buried  in  the  same 
grave ; at  least  as  remedies  for  the  bile.”* 

HEARTBURN,  OR  CARDIALGIA. 

Heartburn  is  a burning  or  gnawing  uneasi- 
ness at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  mostly  attended 
with  offensive  eructations  and  other  symptoms 
of  acidity.  Vomiting  occasionally  occurs,  with 
a tendency  to  faint.  The  complaint  originates 
from  an  inactivity  of  the  stomach,  whence  the 
aliment,  instead  of  being  concocted  by  diges- 
tion, and  converted  into  chyle,  runs  into  fer- 
mentation, and  produces  acidity.  Indeed,  what- 
ever debilitates  the  digestive  organs,  may  be 
considered  as  a cause  ; consequently,  overload- 
ing the  stomach,  indulgence  in  the  use  of  fer- 
mented or  spirituous  liquors,  obstructed  perspi- 
ration, or  violent  purges,  may  be  considered  as 
giving  rise  to  heartburn. 

Treatment. — As  this  complaint  can  mostly  be 
traced  to  some  defect  in  the  digestive  process, 
we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  “ Indi- 
gestion.” We  will,  however,  offer  one  or  two 
medical  remedies,  which  have  been  very  ser- 
viceable in  rather  obstinate  cases ; — 

Take  of  Castile  soap,  two  drachms  ; ipecacuanha, 
in  powder,  twenty  grains  ; extract  of  chamomile, 
one  drachm  : — mix,  and  divide  into  twenty  pills. 
Two  to  be  taken  three  times  a day, 

Ten  grains  of  magnesia  may  be  taken  in  a glass 
of  soda-water,  twice  a day ; or,  six  or  seven 
drops  of  pure  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  in  a large 
glass  of  water.  But  medicine  will  avail  nothing, 
unless  the  most  strict  attention  be  paid  to  diet 

* Dr.  Clutterbuck. 
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and  regimen.  A little  weak  brandy  and  water 
may  be  taken  occasionally.  Friction  over  the 
region  of  the  stomach  is  generally  advisable ; 
and  the  bowels  must  be  kept  perfectly  free. 

HICCUPS. 

This  spasmodic  affection  proceeds  from  various 
causes : such  as  excess  of  food,  worms,  pressure 
on  the  stomach,  and  eating  too  fast.  Debility 
is  the  ordinary  predisposing  cause. 

Treatment. — As  acidity  in  the  stomach  is 
mostly  the  cause  of  this  complaint  in  infants,  a 
little  magnesia  may  be  given  in  mint-water, 
once  a day,  for  a week  or  two;  or  the  magnesia 
may  be  combined  with  a small  proportion  of 
rhubarb.  The  pit  of  the  stomach  may  be  fre- 
quently rubbed  with  a little  soap  liniment. — 
A common  hiccup  may  frequently  be  removed 
by  holding  the  breath ; or,  if  this  should  not 
succeed,  a draught  of  cold  water  may  be  tried, 
or  thirty  drops  of  hartshorn  in  a little  water. 
Should  these  fail,  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a little  mint-water. 
Pure  air,  exercise,  and  cold  bathing,  are  essen- 
tially necessary;  the  bowels  being  regulated 
by  the  occasional  use  of  mild  purgatives.  A 
little  vinegar  is  sometimes  an  effiictual  remedy 
for  asthmatic  hiccup.  It  is  necessary  that  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  diet  and  regimen,  as  laid  down 
under  the  article  “ Indigestion.”* 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS,  OR  LOWNESS  OF 

SPIRITS. 

This  affection,  mentally  considered,  is  to  be 
distinguished  by  an  exclusive  and  selfish  atten- 
tion to  the  personal  feelings,  so  earnest  and  un- 
divided, as  to  be  very  apparent  on  the  first 
interview  with  the  patient.  To  this  state  of  the 
feelings,  some  persons  are  strongly  disposed  by 
original  structure,  but  it  is  most  frequently 
acquired.  Sometimes  it  is  associated  with  that 
general  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  which 
is  so  apt  to  be  induced,  in  sensitive  frames,  by 
the  worry  of  the  world ; sometimes  it  is  con- 
nected with  local  irritation,  especially  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  accompanied 
by  costiveness  ; and  sometimes  it  is  produced 
by  men  taking  an  erroneous  view  of  their  own 
case,  supposing  it  to  be  really  serious,— ■acircum- 
stance  very  common  among  medical  men,  when 
their  strength  happens  to  be  broken  up,  and 
when,  at  the  same  time,  occasions  arise  to  make 
the  mind  anxious.  In  some  instances,  this  affec- 
tion is  connected  with  organic  affections,  but 
this  mostly  happens  in  old  persons,  and  seldom 
occurs  at  an  early  age ; the  looks  of  the  hypo- 
chondriac often  belying  the  woeful  tale  which 
he  so  repeatedly  relates.”f  Among  the  many 
causes  ascribed  to  this  malady,  the  following 
may  be  added  : excess  in  eating  and  drinking, 
a debauched  and  dissolute  habit,  violent  pur- 


gatives, the  suppression  of  some  habitual  dis- 
charge or  long-continued  eruption,  a sedentary 
life,  and  great  study  protracted  to  a late  hour 
in  the  night. — The  common  bodily  symptoms 
are, — a troublesome  flatulency  in  the  stomach 
or  bowels,  costiveness,  a copious  discharge  of 
pale  urine,  spasmodic  pains  in  the  head  and 
other  parts  of  the  body,  giddiness,  dimness  of 
sight,  general  sleeplessness,  and  often  an  utter 
inability  of  fixing  the  attention  to  any  thing 
that  demands  vigour  or  courage.  The  mental 
feelings  exhibit  an  infinite  diversity  ; sometimes 
the  patient  is  troubled  with  a visionary  or  ex- 
aggerated sense  of  pains  or  concealed  disease  ; 
arid  the  greatest  evils  are  apprehended  on  the 
slightest  grounds,  and  the  worst  consequences 
imagined  from  the  most  trifling  feeling.  “ In 
short,  (says  a contemporary,)  he  will  not  live, — 
he  will  not  die ; he  complains,  weeps,  laments, 
and  thinks  he  leads  a most  miserable  life  ; never 
was  any  one  so  bad.”  The  wisest  and  brightest 
of  mankind  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  this 
malady. 

Treatment.— Among  the  numerous  remedies 
laid  down  for  this  affection,  the  following  must 
not  be  neglected  ; to  divert  the  patient  from  his 
own  feelings  by  a constant  change  of  scene, 
daily  exercise,  either  in  an  open  carriage  or  on 
horseback,  convivial  society,  various  amusements 
and  rural  sports,  warm  bathing,*  early  hours, 
regular  meals,  and  a careful  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  bowels.  As  the  bowels  are  always 
in  a torpid  state,  one  or  two  of  the  following 
pills  may  be  taken  three  times  a week: — 

Take  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  half  a 
drachm j compound  rhubarb  pill,  a scruple; 
Castile  soap,  ten  grains  ; oil  of  juniper,  five 
drops.  Beat  into  a mass,  and  divide  into  twelve 
pills. 

Regular  daily  friction  with  the  fiesh-bpsh  over 
the  whole  body,  is  strongly  recommended  ; and 
the  use  of  the  waters  of  Tunbridge  and  Harrow- 
gate  have  been  of  considerable  service.  The 
sulphate  of  quinine,  in  doses  of  a grain  or  two, 
two  or  three  times  a day,  may  be  tried  ; it  has 
been  successful  in  many  cases.  The  treatment 
recommended  for  indigestion,  may  be  applied  in 
this  affection ; but  spirituous  or  fermented 
liquors  should  be  studiously  avoided.  “ The  cure 
of  hypochondriasis  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
rightly  managing  the  mind  of  the  patient,  and 
by  removing,  by  mild  means,  any  bodily  irrita- 
tiori  which  inay  exist.  The  patient  should  not 
be  indulged  in  his  wish  to  take  a great  quantity 
of  medicine ; but  an  appeal  made  to  his  common 
sense,  so  that  his  mind  may  be  withdrawn  from 
the  contemplation  of  himself,  and  led  to  fix  it 
upon  some  external  object  with  interest  suffi- 
ciently intense,  as  a diversion  from  the  disorder. 
Few  persons  become  decided  subjects  of  this  affec- 
tion, who  take  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air, 


* See  the  article  “Indigestion.”  p.  61. 
t Dr.  Armstrong  “On  Hypochondriasis.” 


* “ Cold  bathing  sometimes  agrees  better  with  the 
patient.”  — Dr.  .Armstrong. 
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who  moderate  their  wishes,  and  who  endeavour 
to  live  for  others  rather  than  for  themselves. 
When  illusions  occur  in  this  disease,  I think  it 
no  longer  deserves  the  name  of  hypochondriasis, 
it  being  then  a modification  of  mania.”* 

HYSTERICS. 

The  foundation  of  this  disease  is  laid  in  an 
excess  of  sensibility,  sometimes  associated  with 
local  irritation.  The  most  common  exciting 
causes  arise  from  mental  emotion,  a sedentary 
life,  late  hours,  dissipation,  suppression  or  ob- 
struction of  accustomed  discharges,  excessive 
evacuations,  poor  diet,  and  sometimes  confined 
or  disordered  bowels  will  give  rise  to  very  pain- 
ful fits.  The  alFection  more  frequently  occurs  in 
the  unmarried  than  in  the  married,  and  makes 
its  attack  most  frequently  about  the  period  of 
menstruation.  Women  of  delicate  habit,  and 
whose  nervous  system  is  extremely  sensible,  are 
the  most  frequent  subjects  of  this  affection. f The 
hysteric  fit  is  seldom  attended  with  danger,  and 
never  terminates  fatally,  unless  it  change  to  epi- 
lepsy or  mania,  or  the  patient  be  very  weak  and 
much  reduced. — The  disorder  is  generally  pre- 
ceded in  its  attacks  by  dejection  of  spirits,  sud- 
den bursts  of  tears,  anxiety  of  mind,  sickness  at 
the  stomach,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  difficulty 
of  breathing,  &c.  Sometimes  there  is  a shiver- 
ing over  the  whole  body  ; a pain  is  felt  on  the 
left  side,  with  a distension  advancing  upwards, 
till  it  gets  to  the  stomach,  and  removing  thence 
into  the  throat,  it  causes  a sensation  as  if  a ball 
were  lodged  there.  The  disease  having  now 
arrived  at  its  height,  the  patient  appears  threat- 
ened with  suffocation,  becomes  faint,  and  is 
affected  with  stupor  and  insensibility.  The  body 
is  now  turned  backw^ards  and  forwards,  the 
limbs  are  agitated,  and  the  hands  are  so  firmly 
closed,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  they  are  opened. 
Wild  and  irregular  actions  take  place  in  the 
alternate  fits  of  laughter,  crying,  and  screaming; 
incoherent  expressions  are  uttered,  and  occasion- 
ally, a frothy  discharge  of  saliva  issues  from  the 
mouth.  At  length  the  fit  abates,  and  a quantity 
of  wind  is  expelled  upwards,  with  frequent 
sighing  and  sobbing.  After  the  patient  appears 
for  some  time  quite  spent,  she  recovers  the  ex- 
ercise of  sense  and  motion  ; but  she  usually  feels 
a soreness  all  over  the  body,  together  with  a 
severe  pain  in  the  head. 

Treatment. — During  the  fit,  the  patient  should 
be  roused  by  applying  burnt  feathers  or  rags, 
hartshorn  or  ammonia,  to  the  nose  ; by  rubbing 
the  temples  with  ether,  and  by  putting  the  feet 
in  warm  water.J  Bleeding,  in  this  affection, 

* Dr.  Armstrong. 

t “ The  affection  (says  Dr,  Armstrong)  is  often  pro- 
tracted day  after  day,  week  after  week,  by  the  sympa- 
thy of  attendant  friends,  which  is  the  very  food  of  the 
disorder.” 

t Tepid  bathing  is  generally  serviceable  in  this  affec- 
tion ; though  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  cold  bathing 
agrees  best  with  some  persons.  Mineral  waters,  in 
some  cases,  have  been  eminently  useful 
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should  be  used  with  great  caution;  for  in  weak 
and  delicate  constitutions,  or  where  the  disease 
has  been  of  long-standing,  the  abstraction  of 
blood  would  be  highly  improper. — “With  re- 
spect to  medical  treatment,  (observes  Dr.  Arm- 
strong,) I think  it  should  consist  entirely  in 
the  removal  of  the  local  irritation,  which,  how- 
ever, should  be  done  by  the  mildest  measures, 
as  hysten'cifi  women  seldom  bear  copious  evacu- 
ations without  an  increase  of  that  sensibility 
upon  which  the  affection  mainly  depends.  Exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  a simple  diet,  early  hours  as 
to  sleep,  a due  attention  to  the  bowels,  and  a 
right  regulation  of  the  mind,  I consider  as 
among  the  best  means  of  preventing  a return  of 
the  affection,  together  with  an  avoidance  of  that 
open  and  declared  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
friends,  by  which  it  is  so  frequently  supported.” 
The  occasional  use  of  the  following  pill  will  ge- 
nerally be  serviceable : — 

Take  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  half  a 
drachm ; compound  rhubarb  pill,  a scruple  ; 
Castile  soap,  ten  grains  ; oil  of  juniper,  five 
drops.  Beat  them  into  a mass,  and  divide  into 
twelve  pills  one  of  which  to  be  taken  at  bed- 
time. 

Dr.  Paris  recommends  two  table-spoonsful  of 
the  following  to  be  taken  three  times  a day : — 

Take  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  two  or  three  grains ; 
infusion  of  quassia,  four  ounces;  tincture  of 
columba,  half  an  ounce. 

When  this  disease  arises  from  a suppression  or 
obstruction  of  accustomed  discharges,  the  evac- 
uation must  be  restored  by  the  means  recom- 
mended under  those  particular  heads.  Where 
the  affection  occurs  in  the  bloom  of  life,  and 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  the  sudden  vehe- 
mence of  this  age  to  be  in  excess,  the  surest 
remedy  is  a happy  marriage. 

INDIGESTION,  OR  DYSPEPSIA.* 

The  functions  of  the  stomach  are  frequently 
disordered,  or  imperfectly  performed,  indepen- 
dently of  inflammation  ; and  to  such  states,  the 
term  dyspepsia  or  indigestion  is  applied.  The 
digestive  function  is,  in  many  persons,  at  all 
times,  ill  or  imperfectly  performed ; the  de- 
fect, in  such  cases,  is  said  to  be  constitutional, 
and  can  scarcely  be  remedied  by  art.  It  is  im- 
paired, likewise,  or  even  altogether  suspended, 
during  the  course  of  a great  number  of  diseases, 
as  if  the  body  did  not  require  to  be  nourished 
under  such  circumstances.  Over-excitement  of 
the  stomach  by  food  or  drink  of  too  stimulant 
a quality,  or  excess  in  point  of  quantity,  is  ano- 
ther, and  probably  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
dyspepsia;  the  first  effect  of  such  excess  gene- 

* Dr.  Armstrong  observes,  that  “the  speculative 
doctrine,  or  rather  absurdity  of  the  digestive  organs  is 
carried  so  far  in  the  metropolis,  that  if  a patient’s 
tongue  be  furred,  that  is  deemed  quite  sufficient ; all 
further  inquiry  being  so  unnecessary,  that  the  patient’s 
mouth  is  closed  if  he  attempt  to  enter  into  the  slightest 
history  of  his  case ; and  forthwith,  the  blue  pill  and  a 
flesh  diet  are  prescribed,  while  the  sufferer  is  to  be  de- 
prived of  every  thing  like  liquid,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  previous  habits.” 
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rally  is,  to  increase  both  the  appetite  and  the 
power  of  digestion  ; so  that,  in  fact,  the  body 
is  for  a time  better  nourished,  and  even  appears 
to  acquire  additional  strength  in  consequence, 
and  likewise  a greater  freedom  from  the  disease. 
These  advantages,  however,  (if  they  be  such,) 
are  but  temporary  ; because  over-excitement 
of  all  kinds,  leads  to  exhaustion  of  real  power.” 
The  digestive  function  is,  at  length,  imperfectly 
performed,  and  the  body  suffers  in  consequence; 
in  addition  to  which,  diseaseof  some  kind  (mostly 
inflammation)  is  frequently  the  result  ; either 
in  the  stomach  itself,  or  in  the  liver,  the  brain, 
&c.  according  to  the  disposition  to  disease  in 
particular  organs.  Indigestion  may  be  owing 
to  the  improper  nature  of  the  substances  taken 
as  food  ;*  therefore,  all  the  causes  that  tend  to 
impair  the  appetite  for  food,  are  capable,  moi'e 
or  less,  of  disturbing  the  digestive  power  of  the 
stomach.  The  symptoms  that  present  them- 
selves in  this  case  are  varioiis,  and  have  been 
designated  by  a great  variety  of  terms:  viz.  a 
disagreeable  taste  in  the  mouth  in  the  morning, 
costiveness  and  uneasiness  of  the  bowels, impaired 
appetite  and  strength,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
depression  of  the  spirits,  flatulency,  shortness  of 
breath,  nausea,  head-ach,  pain  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  and  towards  the  right  side,  sallowncss 
of  complexion,  &c.  These  symptoms,  however, 
are  not  always  present;  but  under  whatever 
form,  and  from  whatever  cause  the  disease  occurs, 
there  is  a considerable  degree  of  languor  and 
debility,  the  mind  is  frequently  excessively 
irritable  and  depressed,  and  great  anxiety  is  ob- 
servable in  the  countenance.  The  slightest 
exercise  is  productive  of  considerable  fatigue 
and  perspiration  ; the  sleep  is  unrefreshing,  and 
disturbed  with  frightful  dreams  and  startings; 
the  limbs  are  cold,  or  rendered  so  on  slight 
occasions.  Frequently,  there  is  a great  deal  of 
feverish  heat,  flushing  of  the  face,  dryness  in  the 
mouth,  and  weakness  in  the  knees ; but  the 
symptoms  are  so  numerous,  and  as  they  are  not 
always  present,  it  would  be  tedious  as  well  as 
unnecessary  to  enumerate  them.  In  health, 
appetite  and  digestion  are  generally  propor- 
tioned to  each  other ; but  it  is  not  always  so  in 
disease.  The  appetite  is  sometimes  greater  than 
> the  power  of  digestion  ; as,  in  other  cases,  the 
power  of  digestion  remains  to  a certain  extent, 
where  the  appetite  is  wholly  or  nearly  lost.  In 
general,  the  appetite,  (if  not  manifestly  de- 
praved,) may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the 
digestive  power;  “so  that  where  food  of  a natu- 
ral and  simple  kind  is  eagerly  desired,  (either 
in  health  or  disease,)  it  will  seldom,  I believe, 
be  found  injurious. ’’f  It  is  worth  observing, 

that,  on  some  occasions,  the  taking  of  food  re- 

* “ A person  who  has  not  strong  powers  of  digestion 
is  frequently  distressed  by  the  usual  association  of  tea 
with  bread  and  butler ; or,  what  is  more  injurious,  with 
hot  buttered  toast  or  muffin.  In  such  cases,  I always 
recommenddry  toast,  without  any  addition.” — Dr.  Paris. 

t Dr.  Clutterbuck  “On  Diseases  of  the  Stomach.” 


stores  the  appetite,  which  before  was  entirely 
wanting:  this  is  frequently  seen  at  the  close 
of  acute  diseases,  where,  from  long  and  rigid 
abstinence,  the  appetite  wholly  ceases,  but  is  re- 
newed as  soon  as  food  begins  to  be  again  taken; 
therefore,  we  ought  not  always  to  wait  for  the 
return  of  appetite,  but  should  try  whether  the 
disposition  to  take  food  may  not  be  lost  merely 
from  disuse.  When  food  is  taken  where  the 
stomach  is  not  in  a condition  to  digest  it,  a 
variety  of  morbid  changes  take  place.  Nausea 
is  a symptom  of  dyspepsia,  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  actual  vomiting;  a desirable  occur- 
rence, as,  by  removing  the  cause,  it  tends  to  pre- 
vent other  more  distressing  symptoms.  If  the 
food  be  of  an  animal  nature,  instead  of  under- 
going the  natural  changes,  it  will  go  into 
putrescency ; if  vegetable,  fermentation  will 
take  place,  and  acidity  will  be  subsequently 
produced. 

Treatment. — “ In  the  management  of  indiges- 
tion, (observes  Dr.  Clutterbuck,)  it  is  of  far 
greater  consequence  to  advert  to  the  cause,  and 
to  remove  it,  than  to  endeavour  to  relieve  the 
symptoms  by  drugs  of  any  kind.  In  the  greater 
number  of  instances,  this  disease  is  a secondary 
affection,  and  then  it  requires  but  little  medical 
assistance.*  An  attempt  to  restore  appetite  and 
digestion,  when  suspended  by  other  diseases, 
would,  in  general,  be  injurious.  Where  the 
power  of  digestion  is  weak,  care  must  be  taken 
to  adapt  the  food  to  the  existing  powers  of  the 
stomach,  so  as  not  to  give  the  organ  more  to 
perform  than  it  is  capable  of.  When  over-excite- 
ment and  excess  have  been  the  remote  cause  of 
dyspepsia,  the  treatment  consists  in  the  resort  to 
a simple  and  abstemious  mode  of  living:  the 
doing  this,  for  a time,  is  attended  with  no  small 
feeling  of  distress  to  the  patient,  arising  from  the 
deprivation  of  an  accustomed  stimulus ; the 
sacrifice,  however,  must  be  made,  or  the  case 
abandoned,  as  medicines  of  any  kind  afford  a 
very  insufficient  substitute,  though  they  may 
relieve  the  symptoms  to  a certain  degree.  If  the 
disease  be  owing  to  the  use  of  unwholesome  or 
improper  food,  the  remedy  is  obvious.” — On  this 
subject,  Dr.  Armstrong  remarks,  that  “the  local 
excitement  is  generally  best  removed  (provided 
the  mind  be  kept  tranquil)  by  three  simple  and 
very  moderate  meals  in  the  day,  the  mastication 
being  slow,  with  rest  immediately  after  each 
meal,  and  a sufficient  interval  between  each,  that 
one  may  be  digested  before  the  other  is  taken. 
In  such  cases,  one  meal  of  animal  food  may  be 
allowed  ; new  bread  should  be  prohibited,  and 
the  stomach  ought  not  to  be  distended  by  too 
much  liquid.  Much  benefit  often  results  from 
keeping  some  aromatic,  such  as  a clove,  in  the 
mouth,  after  eacn  meal,  as  it  produces  a copious 
flow  of  saliva,  which  greatly  assists  the  diges- 

* Dr.  Philip  observes,  “we  shall  find  sim'lar  trains 
of  symptoms,  at  different  periods,  require  different 
and  sometimes  even  opposite  remedies.” 
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tlon.  In  addition  to  a regulated  diet,  the  warm 
bath  (at  the  temperature  of  about  95  degrees) 
is  often  useful,  with  regular  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  early  hours  as  to  sleep,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, a cheerful  tone  of  mind,  ‘which  (as  Lord 
Bacon  observes)  helps  digestion  more  than  is 
imagined.’  With  regard  to  medicine,  if  the 
bow'els  be  confined,  they  should  be  relieved  by 
a mild  purgative  pill  occasionally  ; and  when 
any  acidity  exists,  a few  grains  of  the  carbonate 
of  potash  or  soda  may  be  taken  two  or  three 
times  a day.  But  this  complaint  is  best  removed 
by  a suitable  diet,  the  rule  of  which  can  be  easily 
deduced  by  a person  attending  to  his  own  feel- 
ings after  meals ; following,  too,  the  vulgar 
adage,  viz.  ‘ only  eating  when  he  is  hungry.’ — 
While  any  pain  exists  on  pressure,  animal  food 
must  be  wholly  prohibited,  in  such  cases,  a mild 
diet  of  sago,  or  any  similar  article,  answers  the 
best,  which  must  not  be  repeated  more  fre- 
quently, perhaps,  than  about  once  in  five  or  six 
hours.  This  plan,  with  the  use  of  the  tepid  bath, 
mild  aperients,  and  the  repeated  application  of 
leeches  to  the  epigastrium,  as  long  as  the  least 
degree  of  pain  exists,  will  generally  soon  remove 
chronic  inflammation  of  this  structure.  I have 
seen  several  cases  of  the  chronic  affection  pass  on 
to  actual  disorganization  under  the  use  of 
the  blue  pill  and  the  flesh  diet,  on  the  sweep- 
ing supposition,  that  the  affection  was  ‘ disorder 
of  the  digestive  organs,’  terms  which  I should 
like  to  see  distinctly  defined,  as  their  vagueness 
have  become  so  dangerous  to  society.” 

Sometimes  a person  feels  unwell,  without  be- 
ing aware  of  any  particular  complaint ; in  such 
case,  the  digestive  process  is  generally  deranged. 
Mr.  Abernethy  designates  this  as  “ A Disorder 
of  the  General  Health,”  which,  he  says,  so  fre- 
quently gives  rise  to  eruptions  on  the  skin,  swell- 
ings, &c.  Mr.  A.  recommends  a compound 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  in  doses  of  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a pint  twice  a day,  with  five 
grains  of  blue  pill  every  night,  or  every  second 
night,  and  regulating  the  bowels  by  the  use  of 
a mild  purgative.  Regular  exercise,  and  atten- 
tion to  diet,  are  matters  of  course. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BOWELS. 

Any  of  the  common  causes  of  inflammation 
will  give  rise  to  this  disease:  viz.  direct  irrita- 
tion of  various  kinds,  exposing  the  body  to  cold, 
and  hard  and  sharp  bodies  introduced  by  the 
mouth;  long-continued  spasm,  obstinate  costive- 
ness, and  hernia. — The  symptoms  are  denoted  by 
acute  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  more  difficult  to 
bear  than  most  other  pains,  which  is  always 
aggravated  by  pressure.  The  skin  of  the  abdo- 
men is  often  tender  to  the  touch,  and  the  heat 
of  the  parts  is  sensibly  increased.  There  is  a 
general  fever  system  ; the  tongue  is  foul,  the 
skin  hot,  and  the  pulse  frequent.  The  increased 
irritability  produced  by  the  inflammation,  occa- 
sions the  intestines  to  contract.  After  a time. 
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the  abdomen  becomes  tense  and  swollen,  the 
breathing  is  quick  and  short,  and  the  patient 
bends  his  body  forwards,  and  draws  up  his 
thighs.  There  are  often  hiccup,  cold  extremities, 
and  suppression  of  urine.  The  pulse  is  gene- 
rally quick  and  small,  as  well  as  hard,  beating 
often  140  or  more  in  a minute.  When  the  dis- 
order is  becoming  dangerous,  the  tongue  turns 
brown,  and  delirium  frequently  follows.  The 
disease  may  prove  fatal  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours,  and  ends  more  frequently  in  gangi-ene 
than  any  other  inflammation.  It  is  not  equally 
violent  at  different  times,  but  may  proceed  mildly 
for  several  days. 

Treatment. — On  account  of  the  rapid  progress 
and  danger  of  this  disease,  the  most  prompt  and 
active  remedies  must  be  used.  Bl-ood-letting* 
must  not  be  neglected;  and  the  quantity  of 
blood  to  be  taken  ought  not  to  be  judged  of 
merely  by  the  pulse,  which  is  always  contracted, 
but  by  the  strength  of  the  patient.  The  weak- 
ness in  this  case  is  more  apparent  than  real ; for 
the  pulse,  in  general,  rises  after  bleeding;  and  it 
becomes  fuller  and  slower.  The  warm  bath  or 
fomentations  may  be  useful;  and  after  bleeding 
to  the  fullest  extent,  leeches  and  blisters  may 
be  applied  to  the  abdomen.  As  soon  as  evacu- 
ations by  stool  have  been  obtained,  purgatives 
may  be  employed,  but  yet  with  due  caution. 
Irritating  purgatives  are  mostly  rejected  by 
vomiting.  Castor  oil  is  one  of  the  best  for  this 
disease,  which  may  be  given  every  three  hours; 
but,  should  this  fail,  or  be  returned,  the  follow- 
ing can  be  tried: — 

Take  of  subcarbonate  of  potash,  a scruple  j cinna- 
mon water,  two  drachms ; common  water,  an 
ounce  and  ahalf;  syrup  of  orange-peel,  a drachm. 
Mix,  and  when  taken,  add  a table-spoonful  of 
lemon  juice. 

A soothing  clyster  may  be  frequently  injected, 
as  it  is  entirely  free  from  any  objection  that 
applies  to  purgatives.  It  may  be  composed  as 
under- — 

Dissolve  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salt  in  a pint  of  bar- 
ley-water, or  thin  gruel,  and  then  add  two  ounces 
of  olive  oil. 

When  these  means  fail  to  procure  stools,  dash- 
ing cold  w-ater  over  the  abdomen  and  lower  ex- 
tremities has  succeeded;  and  lastly,  tobacco  in 
infusion,  given  as  a clyster,  may  be  adminis- 
tered, in  the  doss  of  half  a drachm,  or  even  less, 
to  half  a pint  of  water. — Too  much  reliance  is 
placed  on  calomel  in  these  cases ; its  effect  in 
this  way  is  very  uncertain.  A grain  or  two, 
when  first  administered,  will  seldom  fail  to 

* “Blood-letting  must  be  carried  to  approaching 
faintness,  else  it  will  do  no  good  whatever  j indeed  it 
will  do  harm.  After  the  bleeding,  give  the  patient  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium, 
to  an  adult,  in  a very  small  quantity  of  water,  or  three 
grains  of  pure  opium  in  the  form  of  a soft  pill.  The 
food  should  be  of  the  mildest  kind,  and  given  in  very 
small  quantities  at  a time.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  attack,  the  bowels  ought  to  be  cleared  by  mild 
purgatives.” — Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  by 
Dr.  Armstrong. 
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purge ; but,  upon  repetition,  it  ceases  to  have 
this  effect,  nor  will  any  increase  of  the  dose  in- 
sure its  operation.* 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  EYE. 

Among  the  various  causes  of  this  species  of 
inflammation,  may  be  reckoned  the  consequence 
of  other  diseases ; viz.  scurvy,  scrofula,  small- 
pox, measles,  and  venereal  complaints  ; but  the 
disease  chiefly  arises  from  external  injuries,  irri- 
tating bodies  introduced  under  the  eye-lids, 
exposure  to  bleak  winds  and  cold,  too  liberal  a 
use  of  vinous  and  spirituous  liquors,  the  sup- 
pression of  accustomed  discharges,  the  long  ap- 
plication of  strong  light,  or  fixed  attention  to 
minute  objects.  Common  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  usually  comes  on  with  heat,  redness,  swell- 
ing, and  pain  of  the  parts.  “Even  talking  about 
the  eye  to  the  patient,  (says  Dr.  Armstrong,) 
greatly  aggravates  the  pain  and  inflammation 
very  materially.”  The  patient  cannot  bear  the 
light,  and  he  feels  as  if  particles  of  sand  were  in 
the  eye.  If  the  inflammation  be  acute,  it  is 
generally  attended  by  fever.  After  a long  or 
short  period,  the  symptoms  gradually  abate,  or 
entirely  cease  j but,  in  some  cases,  a discharge 
of  thick  glutinous  matter  comes  on,  which  col- 
lects in  considerable  quantities  (particularly 
during  sleep)  about  the  angles  of  the  eye.  In 
most  cases  of  this  disease,  the  eye  appears  very 
red ; but,  occasionally,  the  inflammation  is  very 
deeply  seated,  when  it  may  be  making  a quick 
and  dangerous  progress,  without  any  external 
redness  being  apparent. 

Treatment. — The  remedies  for  an  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes,  are  the  same  as  in  other 
inflammations,'!'  and  consist  in  bleeding,  purg- 
ing cooling  medicines,  and,  occasionally,  in  the 
employment  of  blisters.  The  bleeding  inust  be 
repeated  according  to  circumstances ; but,  in 
general,  the  application  of  eight  or  nine  leeches 
to  the  temples  will  be  sufficient;  the  application 
to  be  repeated,  if  requisite.  After  the  bleeding, 
a purgative  should  be  given,  composed  of  five 
grains  of  calomel  and  fifteen  of  jalap.  Every 
three  hours,  the  following  may  be  adminis- 
tered : — 

Take  of  subcarbonate  of  potash,  a scruple ; cin- 
namon water,  two  drachms  ; common  water,  an 
ounce  and  a half;  syrup  of  orange-peel,  a 
drachm mix,  and  when  taken,  add  fifteen 
grains  of  citric  acid. 

* The  foregoing  treatment  is  recommended  by  Dr. 
Clutterbuck. 

t Mr.  Lawrence  states,  that  “injured  sight  from 
dmall-pox  ought  to  be  treated  by  general  bleeding, 
leeches,  free  purging,  cool  or  tepid  washes,  and  fre- 
quent careful  cleansing  of  the  lids.  The  afiFection  of 
the  eye  in  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  does  not  usually 
require  active  treatment.  The  eyes  may  be  guarded 
from  light,  a cool  or  tepid  wash  may  be  used,  and  the 
patient  purged  pretty  freely.  If,  however,  the  infiarn- 
mation  be  more  severe,  a few  leeches  must  be  applied, 
and  afterwards,  a blister  behind  the  ear,  or  at  the  back 
of  the  neck.  Ulceration  and  injured  sight  may  ensue 
from  negligence,” 
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Dr.  Armstrong  strongly  recommends  four  or  fiva 
grains  of  powdered  cclchicum  to  be  taken  every 
six  hours,  until  nausea  be  produced.  He  says, 
“I  have  had  less  occasion  to  repeat  blood-letting 
since  I used  the  colchicum ; and,  I think,  a blis- 
ter placed  behind  the  ear,  or  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  to  be  very  serviceable.  The  use  of  lotions 
is  attended  with  some  advantage,  and  nothing 
answers  so  well, generally, as  warm  water;  some- 
times, cold  water  answers  better,  but  the  feelings 
of  the  patient  must  be  consulted.  If  the  warm 
water  do  not  soothe,  then  apply  the  cold  ; but, 
in  most  cases,  the  cold  increases  the  inflamma- 
tion. There  are  various  medicated  lotions  used  ; 
but,  I believe,  they  usually  do  more  harm  than 
good.”  However,  the  following  lotion  is  highly 
esteemed : — 

Take  of  rose  water,  three  ounces ; solution  of 
acetate  of  lead,  eighteen  drops ; and  if  the  pain 
be  very  acute,  add  from  thirty  to  fifty  drops  of 
the  tincture  of  opium. 

When  the  eyelids  are  apt  to  be  glued  together 
during  sleep,  the  inconvenience  may  be  avoided 
by  anointing  the  edges,  before  retiring,  with  the 
following : — 

Take  of  hog’s-lard,  one  ounce;  sulphate  of  zinc, 
finely  powdered,  half  a drachm. 

Dr.  Armstrong  generally  directs  the  insertion 
of  a little  fine  Florence  oil  between  the  eye- 
lids;* “ but,  (continues  Dr.  A.)  one  of  the  best 
things  to  prevent  the  glueing  of  the  eye-lids,  is 
not  not  to  overload  the  stomach  at  bed-time,  or 
even  to  disturb  it  through  the  day  by  indigesti- 
ble food.”  The  diet  is  the  principal  thing  to 
be  attended  to ; it  must  be  gentle  as  long  as  the 
inflammation  continues.  Light  must  be  ex- 
cluded to  a certain  extent ; but  it  is  extremely 
wrong  to  keep  the  patient  altogether  in  a dark 
room,  because  the  admission  of  light  to  the 
eye,  afterwards,  irritates  it  exceedingly.  The 
eye  should  be  shaded,  but  not  by  any  thing  tied 
closely  over  it,  for  that  accumulates  the  heat ; 
but  the  shade  should  be  at  a little  distance 
from  it.  The  patient  should  not  lay  his  head 
on  a pillow  on  that  side  where  the  eye  is 
inflamed.  When  the  active  inflammation  has 
terminated,  a chronic  form  may  continue  for 
some  time.  In  this  state  of  the  eye,  a drop 
of  the  wine  of  opium  may  be  put  very  gently 
into  it  every  night  and  morning ; and  by  the 
use  of  mild  purgatives,  the  whole  disease 
will  be  quickly  removed:  the  wine  of  opium 
must  not  be  used  in  the  acute  inflammation. 
These  observations  may  suffice  for  the  less  severe 
cases  of  inflammation  of  the  eye ; but  if  the 

* Mr.  Abernethy  advises  the  use  of  the  citrine  oint- 
ment in  such  cases.  He  says,  “the  way  in  which  it 
should  be  used  is  this : a little  of  the  ointment  should 
be  melted  by  a candle,  and  a camel’s  hair  brush  dipped 
in  it,  and  smeared  along  the  edge  of  the  lids,  just  as 
if  a person  intended  to  paint  his  eye-lids.  The  diet 
(continues  Mr.  A.)  should  be  attended  to,  and  the 
bowels  kept  perfectly  regular;  and  as  soon  as  the 
bowels  and  stomach  are  set  to  rights,  with  a little  tepid 
washing  and  anointing,  the  eyes  get  quite  well.” 
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symptoms  do  not  readily  yield,  application 
should  be  made  to  an  experienced  surgeon. 

Sometimes  a small  boil  projects  from  the  edge 
of  the  eye-lid,  which  is  termed  “ A Stye.”  It 
is  of  a dark  red  colour,  much  inflamed,  and 
usually  attended  with  great  pain.  This  will 
generally  disappear  in  a short  time,  if  some  mild 
purgative  be  administered,  and  a little  attention 
bestowed  to  the  diet.  In  obstinate  cases,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  warm  poul- 
tices, to  be  renewed  every  five  or  six  hours, 
according  to  circumsfances.  The  bowels,  in  this 
case,  must  be  freely  acted  upon  by  purgatives. 
When  the  stye  appears  ripe,  an  opening  may 
be  made  with  the  point  of  a needle  or  lancet, 
and  afterwards,  a little  mild  ointment  should 
be  used. 

INFLAMMATORY  FEVER.* 

This  disease  is  usually  divided  into  three  stages : 
the  first  is  called  the  ‘‘cold  stage the  second, 
the  “hot  stage;”  and  the  third,  the  “sweating 
stage.”  It  is  caused  by  swallowing  cold  liquors 
when  the  body  is  heated ; long  exposure  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun  ; or  by  any  of  the  general  causes 
of  inflamraation.j-  The  cold  stage  is  commonly 
ushered  in  by  more  or  less  of  coldness,  particu- 
larly of  the  extremities.  At  times,  the  coldness 
is  severe,  and  is  felt  over  all  the  external  parts 
of  the  body.  The  skin  becomes  pale  and  moist, 
the  features  appear  shrunk  and  sharp,  and  the 
lips  and  nails  either  colourless  and  livid.  The 
pulse  is  small  and  feeble,  often  irregular  and 
frequent.  Respiration  is  generally  quick  and 
laborious ; there  is  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and 
occasionally  vomiting.  Sometimes  the  symp- 
toms are  so  slight,  as  scarcely  to  attract  notice, 
and  consist  merely  in  momentary  sensations  of 
chilliness. — After  the  cold  fit  has  continued  for 
an  uncertain  length  of  time,  the  symptoms  gra- 
dually give  place  to  the  hot  stage;  the  severity 
of  which  is  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  cold  stage. 
It  gradually  diffuses  itself  over  the  body  ; but 
irregularly  and  unequally.  The  features  become 
plump,  the  skin  recovers  its  natural  colour,  the 
pulse  acquires  strength,  the  tongue  is  commonly 
furred,J  and  the  secretions  generally  diminished. 
The  duration  of  this  stage  is  very  various  ; it 
may  continue  for  a few  hours  only,  or  even  for 
weeks  or  months,  provided  the  cause  (inflam- 
mation) continue  so  long. — The  sweating  stage 
is  that  in  which  the  disease  is  about  to  go  off; 
it  sometimes  takes  place  rapidly,  and  is  mostly 
accompanied  with  sweating,  or  other  evacua- 

*  Inflammatory  Fever  is  termed  by  Dr.  Clutterbuck 
and  others,  “Pyrexia,  or  Symptomatic  Fever.” 
t See  “Inflammation,”  p.  34. 

t Dr.  Clutterbuck  in  lecturing  on  this  disease,  re- 
marked, that  “it  is  a prevailing  opinion,  that  foulness 
of  the  tongue  arises  from  a disordered  state  of  the  sto- 
mach ; and  that  emetics  and  purgatives  are  prescribed 
in  order  to  clear  the  stomach,  as  if  nothing  more  were 
required  to  render  the  tongue  clean.  The  consequence 
is,  other  means  are  neglected  which  are  equally,  if  not 
more  necessary.” 


tion . — In  this  complaint,  the  secretions  are  mostly 
diminished  ; the  body  is  costive,  and  the  patient 
complains  of  extreme  thirst;  the  urine  is  scanty 
and  highly  coloured;  and,  as  the  fever  declines, 
it  is  increased  in  quantity,  and  deposits  a red 
sediment.  Other  functions  are  more  or  less  im- 
paired ; the  general  feelings  of  the  patient  are 
uncomfortable,  if  not  painful ; the  sleep  is  di- 
minished ; and  the  muscular  strength  impaired. 
As  the  disorder  proceeds,  the  body  wastes ; and 
when  protracted,  emaciation  takes  place. 

Treatment. — In  order  to  reduce  the  violent  action 
of  the  arterial  vessels,  and  to  bring  the  blood  into 
a state  as  nearly  natural  as  possible,  blood-let- 
ting,* cooling  purgatives,  and  relaxants,  must 
be  actively  employed.  From  twelve  to  sixteen 
ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken;  and  if  the  patient 
be  young,  or  of  a robust  habit,  and  the  disease 
still  continue  unabated,  the  bleeding  must  be 
repeated.  A full  dose  of  the  following  should  be 
administered  once  or  twice  every  day : — 

Take  of  Epsom  salt,  Glauber’s  salt,  of  each,  two 
drachms  ; spearmint  water,  an  ounce  and  a hall; 
antimonial  wine,  twenty  drops  tincture  of  senna, 
three  drachms. 

If  the  Stomach  be  irritated,  two  grains  of  calo- 
mel mixed  with  five  grains  of  cathartic  extract, 
may  be  made  into  two  pills,  and  given  once  or 
twice  in  twenty-four  hours.  Dr.  Currie,  of  Li- 
verpool, was  in  the  habit  of  dashing  cold  water 
over  the  patient;  which,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  disease  is  greatly  to  be  recommended: 
this,  however  should  not  be  employed,  if  there 
be  any  chilliness  complained  of.  Cold  drink  may 
be  freely  allowed  in  the  early  periods  of  the 
disease.  The  patient’s  chamber  should  be  airy 
well  ventilated,  and  his  bed  but  lightly  covered. 
For  the  further  treatment,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  article  “Inflammation.” 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

This  disease  is  produced  by  all  the  ordinary 
causes  of  inflammation  ; viz.  exposure  to  cold, 
injury  of  the  part,  long  journeys  on  horseback, 
strong  urine  provocatives, f obstinate  costive- 
ness, stones  in  the  kidneys,  &c.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  that  “ the  present  indul- 

* Sir  Astley  Cooper  says  “ no  dependence  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  buffy  appearance  of  the  blood,  as  that  is 
frequently  accidental.  The  buffiness  depends  on  the 
rapidity  of  the  circulation  ; as  we  frequently  witness  a 
cupped  state  of  the  blood  when  the  circulation  is  rapid, 
although  no  inflammation  be  present.”  And  Dr.  Clut- 
terbuck states,  that  “if  the  blood  flow  in  a very  small 
stream,  or  trickle  down  the  arm  of  the  patient,  or  be 
received  into  a broad  vessel,  or  in  any  way  so  as  to  ex- 
pose a large  surface  to  the  air,  it  coagulates  so  quickly, 
that  time  is  not  given  for  the  red  particles  to  subside. 
The  way  to  observe  the  real  condition  of  the  blood,  is 
to  take  it  in  several  cups,  by  which  you  can  collect  se- 
parately that  which  flows  the  most  rapidly,  and  conse- 
quently most  favourable  for  observation.” 

+ “ Men  gorge  themselves  with  a very  complicated 
diet  and  drink,  certainly  taking  thrice  the  quantity  of 
fluid  necessary,  and  thus  giving  the  kidneys  three  times 
the  work  they  ought  to  perform.  Acid  and  stimulating 
drinks  tend  to  produce  disturbance  in  the  kidney  and 
bladder.” — Dr.  Armstrong. 
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gence  in  the  use  of  soda  water,  as  a beverage,  is 
very  likely  to  stimulate  the  kidneys  injuriously.” 
This  disease  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  persons 
troubled  with  the  gout;  and  when  the  inflamma- 
tion is  very  violent,  the  disease  is  always  danger- 
ous. It  is  characterized  by  the  usual  symptoms  of 
inflammation ; such  as,  more  or  less  of  pain  or  un- 
easiness in  the  part,  and  often  of  the  throbbing 
kind,  extending  downwards  ; retraction  of  the 
testicle;  nausea  and  vomiting;  numbness  of  the 
thigh,  &c.  The  urine  is  generally  very  highly- 
coloured,  and  sometimes  tinged  with  blood,  and 
the  desire  to  pass  the  urine  is  very  frequent.  The 
inflammation  may  affect  one  kidney  without  af- 
fecting the  other ; therefore,  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  urine  may  be  passed  by  the  healthy  kid- 
ney. Invery  violent  cases,  the  secretion  is  stopped, 
the  brain  becomes  affected,  producing  delirium, 
and,  ultimately,  stupor.  Like  any  other  inflam- 
mation, it  may  terminate  in  various  ways.*  It 
may  be  evacuated  with  the  urine ; or  the  matter 
discharged  externally  by  an  abscess  in  the  loins, 
when  a discharge  of  urine  will  probably  accom- 
pany the  purulent  matter. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  this  inflamma- 
tion is  much  the  same,  as  for  inflammation  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  According  to  the  age  and 
strength  of  the  patient  and  violence  of  the  dis- 
ease, blood-letting  must  be  proportioned.  In  the 
commencement,  blood  should  be  drawn  from  the 
arm,  and  repeated  two  or  three  times,  at  inter- 
vals of  a few  hours.  Cupping,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  twenty  leeches  to  the  region  of  the  kid- 
neys may  be  resorted  to.j-  The  following  purga- 
tive must  be  administered,  and  repeated  every 
four  hours ; — 

Take  of  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  three 
drachms  j camphor  mixture,  ten  drachms ; ipe- 
cacuanha wine,  thirty  or  forty  drops  j syrup  of 
tolu,  half  a drachm  : — mix. 

As  an  opiate  clyster,  a drachm  of  the  tincture 
of  opium  maybe  added  to  four  or  five  ounces  of 
barley-water.  After  bleeding,  flannels  wrung 
out  of  a warm  decoction  of  emollient  herbs,  or  a 
bladder  filled  with  warm  water,  should  be  kept 
constantly  over  the  part.  A mustard  poultice 
may  be  applied ; but  a blister  would  in  general 
be  improper.  J The  warm  bath  may  be  occa- 
sionally used.  The  diet  must  be  simple,  and  small 
in  quantity.  After  the  disease  has  abated,  the  pa- 
tient should  return  to  his  usual  occupation  and 
food  with  the  greatest  caution,  for  fearof  arelapse. 
Those  persons  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns 
of  this  disease,  should  lie  upon  mattresses,  use 
moderate  exercise,  and  by  no  means  to  drink 
any  kind  of  wine  in  which  tartar  has  been 
mixed. 

* Dr.  Baillie  states,  that  “ no  gland  is  so  prone  to 
suppuration  as  the  kidney.” 

t Dr.  Armstrong. 

t “ When  a blister  is  applied,  a thin  substance  (a  bit 
of  gauze)  must  be  placed  between  the  blister  and  the 
skin,  and  do  not  let  it  remain  on  longer  than  ten  or 
twelve  hours.”- — Dr,  Armstrong. 


OF  THE  LUNGS. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

'‘The tendency  to  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is 
sometimes  hereditary,  and  sometimes  acquired. 
The  affection  prevails  most  in  cold  dry  weather, 
but  occasionally  in  cold  moist  weather.  If  an  in- 
dividual chance  to  be  chilled  by  exposure  to  rain, 
or  if  cold  be  applied  to  the  chest  and  feet,  re-ac- 
tion takes  place,  and,  if  predisposed,  inflamma- 
tion ensues.  If  any  one  get  wet  while  he  is 
walking,  he  should  keep  in  motion,  but  should 
always  change  his  clothes  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
the  sooner  he  uses  a tepid  salt  bath  the  better. 
Inflammation  of  the  lungs  may  be  contracted  by 
sleeping  in  damp  sheets,  suddenly  plunging  in 
a cold  bath,  excess  of  diet,  mechanical  injuries, 
the  dust  received  with  the  breath,  &c.”*  When 
the  substance  of  the  lungs  is  attacked  by  inflam- 
mation, there  is  but  little  pain  experienced,  and 
not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  dis- 
ease ; there  is  commonly,  however,  more  or  less 
of  pain  felt,  and  which  may  be  variously  seated 
in  the  chest,  according  to  the  seat  of  the  inflam- 
mation. Sometimes  the  pain  shoots  through 
from  the  front  to  the  back,  and  is  often  felt  un- 
der the  shoulder-blade ; sometimes  about  the  top 
of  the  shoulder,  and  not  unfrequently  about  the 
middle  of  the  arm.  The  symptoms  of  violent 
and  dangerous  inflammation  are  various: — 1. 
Pain  in  the  chest ; and  the  worst  cases  are  those 
in  which  there  is  the  least  pain. — 2.  Difficult 
respiration  of  a continued  kind.  The  breath- 
ing is  short  and  laborious,  often  with  wheezing. 
—3.  A livid  hue  of  the  skin  in  various  parts,  es- 
pecially of  the  cheeks,  lips,  and  nails;  and  as 
animal  heat  depends  in  a great  measure  upon 
respiration,  coldness  of  the  extremities  takes 
place. — 4.  The  same  pressure  which  acts  upon 
the  air-vessels,  influences  also  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  lungs ; the  blood,  in  consequence,  is 
impeded  in  its  passage  from  the  right  to  the 
left  side  of  the  heart ; the  pulse  is,  therefore, 
small,  soft,  and  feeble,  and  sometimes  irregular. 
— 5.  The  brain  from  its  proximity  to  the  heart, 
is  likely  to  suffer  most  from  the  impediment  to 
the  return  of  blood  to  the  heart ; and  hence 
stupor, and,  not  unfrequently,  delirium  ensues. — 
In  severe  cases  of  this  disease,  the  tongue  assumes 
a brown  hue;  and  the  thicker  and  darker  the 
crust  on  the  tongue,  the  greater  is  the  danger. 
There  is  often  no  cough;  but  when  it  does  occur, 
there  is  not  much  expectoration  at  first,  and  the 
spittle  is  usually  of  a brown  or  thin,  watery  ap- 
pearance; sometimes  it  is  bloody,  when  the  blood 
is  rather  of  a dark  hue.  In  ordinary  cases,  the 
real  nature  of  this  disease  may  be  known  by  the 
constant  difficulty  of  breathing,  painful  cough, 
and  presence  of  fever.  In  infants  and  old  sub- 
jects, it  often  runs  its  course,  and  proves  Ptal, 
in  little  more  than  forty-eight  hours. 

Treatment. — Blood-letting,  commenced  at  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  is  particularly  neces- 

* Dr.  Clutterbuck, 


INFLAMMATORY 

sary ; the  patient  in  many  cases  requiring  to  be 
bled,  (once  or  oftener,  daily,  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms,)  for  many  days  in 
succession,  till  either  the  disease  give  way,  or 
the  strength  will  no  longer  allow  of  the  evacu- 
ation.* Immediately  after  the  bleeding,  the  fol- 
lowing pill  must  be  taken  : — 

Take  of  submuriate  of  mercury,  five  grains  ; and 
the  same  quantity  of  conserve  of  hips  : — mix. 

As  it  is  necessary  that  the  bowels  should  be  kept 
easy,  a draught  may  be  taken,  according  to  the 
elfect  it  may  produce 

Seniiatea,  two  ounces ; Epsom  salts,  three  drachms  j 
syrup  of  salfron,  one  drachm. 

When  the  skin  is  livid,  the  extremities  are  cold, 
tlie  pulse  feeble  and  irregular,  and  the  tongue 
of  a dark  brown  colour,  bleeding  in  any  quan- 
tity will  but  hasten  the  fatal  event.  A blister 
maybe  applied  to  thechest,and  one  ofthefollow- 
ing  pills  taken  every  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  hour, 
as  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  may  dictate  : — 
Take  of  calomel,  twenty  grains ; purified  Turkey 
ojfium,  six  grains;  and  a sufficient  quantity  of 
conserve  of  hips  to  form  the  whole  into  a mass. 
Divide  into  twenty  pills. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water  will  be 
of  great  service,  so  also  will  the  frequently  in- 
haling of  warm  water.  During  the  whole  course 
of  the  complaint,  the  patient  should  be  confined 
to  bed,  his  chamber  kept  cool  and  quiet,  and  his 
strength  supported  by  a light  diet. 

Persons  advanced  in  years,  and  those  who  have 
greatly  weakened  their  constitutions  by  excesses, 
are  occasionally  attacked  with  what  is  termed 

Spurious  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs.’'  The 
patient  is  alternately  hot  and  cold,  feels  giddy, 
and  complains  of  head-ach ; the  pulse  is  small, 
and  often  intermitting;  and  lying  low,  or  on  one 
side,  is  peculiarly  distressing. 

Treatment. — Bleeding  must  be  used  very  cau- 
tiously, if  permitted  to  be  employed  ; but  blis- 
tering the  chest  is  often  of  great  advantage.  In- 
stead of  bleeding,  perhaps  the  following  may  be 
substituted ; — 

Take  of  emetic  tartar,  ten  grains ; water,  six  ounces; 
syrup  of  saffron,  two  drachms. 

The  pills  of  calomel  and  opium,  prescribed  for 
“Inflammation  of  the  Lungs,”  are  of  much  ser- 
vice. Abstinence  from  animal  food  must  be 
strictly  enjoined  ; but  where  the  patient  has  been 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  fermented  liquors, 
a small  quantity  of  wine  or  porter  may  be  al- 
lowed. 

INFLAMMATORY  SORE  THROAT. 

Exposure  to  cold  is  the  general,  and  indeed 
the  only  obvious  cause  of  this  disease.  If  the 
habit  be  strong,  and  the  disease  occur  in  winter 
or  sprii>g,  it  is  usually  of  the  inflammatory  kind. 
There  is,  then,  much  pain  felt  in  swallowing,  to 
which  there  is  a constant  propensity  ; while  the 
swelling  is  so  considerable,  as  to  render  swallow- 

* “Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,”  by  Dr, Arm- 
strong, 


SORE  THROAT. 

ing  difficult  as  well  as  painful.  The  imperfect 
state  of  swallowing  often  occasions  a part  of  the 
food,  or  drink,  to  be  thrown  through  the  nos- 
trils. In  some  instances,  the  swelling  is  suffi- 
cient to  press  upon  the  jugular  veins,  so  as  to  im- 
pede the  return  of  blood  from  the  head,  and  thu.s 
occasion  a degree  of  stupor,  or  even  delirium. 
Now  and  then,  though  rarely,  respiration  is  im- 
peded by  the  swelling  ; and  another  danger  is, 
the  spreading  of  the  inflammation,  so  as  to  de- 
stroy the  voice,  or  to  produce  symptoms  of  croup. 
Except  in  very  slight  cases,  active  fever  usually 
attends;  and thepulseisstrongandfull, withonly 
a moderate  degree  of  frequency.  The  disease  has 
a strong  tendency  to  go  into  suppuration,  which 
it  frequently  does,  after  it  has  continued  for  se- 
veral days,  in  any  considerable  degree.  It  is 
rarely  attended  with  danger,  though  it  some- 
times proves  fatal  ; and  this  may  happen  either 
from  the  affection  of  the  brain,  or  from  impeded 
respiration.* 

The  treatment  of  this  variety  is  simple,  as  it 
requires  little  more  than  the  common  treatment 
of  inflammation.  The  following  emetic  should 
be  administered  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  and  repeated  two  or  three  times,  if  the 
symptoms  require  it 

Take  of  emetic  tartar,  one  grain  ; ipecacuanha,  fif-j, 
teen  grains  ; common  water,  an  ounce  and  a half : 
— mix. 

If  the  brain  should  appear  to  suffer,  opening  the 
external  jugular  vein  promises  the  most  effec- 
tual relief;  and  if  the  respiration  be  rendered 
difficult,  the  operation  of  making  an  opening 
into  the  windpipe  ought  not  to  be  delayed.  In 
all  urgent  cases,  the  approach  of  suppuration 
ought  to  be  narrowly  watched,  in  order  that  the 
abscess  may  be  opened  as  early  as  possible.  Sca- 
rifications of  the  parts  may  be  useful,  as  tending 
to  diminish  the  swelling  in  some  degree.  Gar- 
gles are  of  little  use ; and  the  too  frequent  em- 
ployment of  them  is  hurtful,  while  it  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  distress  of  the  patient.  How- 
ever, should  the  patient  wish  to  employ  a gar- 
gle, the  following  will  be  as  pleasant  as  any: — 

Take  of  tincture  of  myrrh,  three  drachms ; infu- 
sion of  roses,  seven  ounces.  If  suppuration  be 
unavoidable,  the  gargle  should  be  used  warm. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  give  a cooling  purga- 
tive : — 

Take  of  compound  infusion  of  senna,  an  ounce  and 
a half ; cinnamon  water,  two  drachms ; manna, 
a drachm ; Epsom  salt,  one  or  two  drachms  : — 
mix. 

When  the  subject  of  the  disease  is  rather  weak 
than  strong,  and  of  an  irritable  habit,  the  in- 
flammation occupies  all  the  parts  v/ithin  view. 
The  redness  is  intense  at  first,  but  with  little 
swelling  or  pain,  as  compared  with  the  former. 
White  vesicles  are  apt  to  form  on  the  inflamed 
surface,  very  like  the  thrush,  which  often  go  into 
ulceration,  to  a greater  or  less  extent.  These 
changes  are  frequently  gone  through  in  a few 
hours,  and  the  ulcers  heal  as  rapidly.  Swallow- 

* Dr.  Clutterbuck, 
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ing  IS  not  very  difficult  in  this  case ; nor  is  the 
respiration  apt  to  be  impeded,  unless  from  the 
spreading  of  the  inflammation.  There  is  much 
fever,  which  is  marked  by  a very  quick  and  fre- 
quent pulse,  which  is  also  small,  if  not  weak. 
The  skin  is  usually  hot,  and  there  is  much  head- 
ach.  In  this  form  of  the  disease,  the  brain  ap- 
pears to  be  much  disposed  to  inflammation  ; this, 
therefore,  is  one  source  of  danger  ; and  another 
is,  the  spreading  of  the  inflammation,  as  before 
remarked. 

Treatment. — Slight  cases  require  only  atten- 
tion to  regimen  ; strict  abstinence,  however,  is 
not  necessary;  the  patient  may  generally  be  left 
to  follow  his  inclinations.*  Proportioned  to  the 
general  circumstances  of  the  patient,  bleeding 
may  be  usefully  employed ; the  emetic  already 
prescribed,  should  be  frequently  administered  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  fever  is  reduced,  a blister  may 
be  applied  near  to  the  seat  of  disease.  Two  or 
three  times  a day,  a pill  may  be  taken,  composed 
of  four  grains  of  James’s  powder  and  a little 
conserve  of  hips.  Under  all  circumstances,  the 
inhaling  of  the  vapour  of  warm  water  and  vine- 
gar’, greatly  assists  the  progress  of  the  disease. 'f' 
It  is  of  importance,  that  the  skin  should  be  kept 
cool,  and  a pure  air  admitted  to  the  patient;  care- 
fully avoiding  everything  of  an  offensive  nature. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

This  disease  is  caused  by  exposure  to  cold; 
the  use  of  cold  drinks,  when  the  body  is  heated  ; 
mechanical  violence ; acrid  and  poisonous  sub- 
stances being  taken  internally;  obstinate  costive- 
ness ; and  violent  passions  of  the  mind.  The 
shifting  of  the  inflammation  from  other  parts, 
may  also  be  enumerated  among  the  other  causes. 
~The  disorder  is,  for  the  most  part,  character- 
ized by  a sense  of  heat  or  scalding  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  which  is  increased  by  swallowing  any 
thing  hot  or  acrid.  It  is  frequently  attended  with 
severe  vomiting ; hiccup  takes  place,  and  occa- 
sions an  aggravation  of  the  pain.  The  pulse  is 
quick,  small,  and  hard ; the  tongue  is  white, 
yellow,  or  brown,  according  to  the  violence  of 
the  disorder ; the  urine  is  scanty  ; and  there  is 
a feeling  of  anxiety,  with  great  depression  of  ge- 
neral strength.  When  the  inflammation  is  very 
acute,  it  is  quickly  fatal,  and  frequently  ends  in 
gangrene ; but  if  the  symptoms  be  mild,  the  in- 
flammation may  terminate  in  abscess.J 

Treatment. — The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to 
is  the  removal  of  the  cause,  if  still  acting,  as  in 
the  case  of  poisons  swallowed.  With  this  view, 
vomiting  should  be  promoted  ; for  which,  warm 

* Dr.  Clutterbuck, 

t Dr.  Baillie,  in  his  observations  on  this  disease,  states, 
thiit  if  one  or  two  bleedings  do  not  lessen  materially 
the  iiiliammation,  he  should  recommend  the  progress  of 
the  disorder  to  be  encouraged  by  the  inhaling  of  warm 
vapour  into  the  mouth,  and  the  application  of  poultices 
to  the  seat  ot  the  disease.  In  this  way  the  progress 
will  be  quickened,  and  the  patient  suffer  considerably 
less. 

t Dr.  Armstrong. 


water  alone  will  be  sufficient ; except,  perhaps, 
that  oil  may  be  more  readily  rejected  by  vomit- 
ing. When  the  cause  has  thus  been  sufficiently 
attended  to,  the  irritation  should  be  allayed  by 
opium  ; and  then  the  inflammation  obviated  as 
far  as  possible  by  blood-letting,  the  warm  bath, 
warm  fomentations,  and  clysters.  When  the  cause 
does  not  proceed  from  poison,  recourse  may  be 
had  to  bleeding  and  carried  as  far  as  the  habit  will 
bear  ; but  if  it  arise  in  the  course  of  a fever,  the 
treatment  must  be  governed  by  the  stage  of  the 
disease,  and  be  more  or  less  active  accordingly.* 
After  the  bleeding,  oneof  the  following  pills  must 
be  taken,  and  repeated  every  three  hours : — 

Take  of  calomel,  twenty  grains  ; purified  Turkey 
opium,  six  grains  ; conserve  of  hips,  a sufficient 
quantity  to  form  the  ingredients  into  a mass,  to 
be  divided  into  twenty  pills. 

Purgative  medicines  are  by  no  means  applicable 
in  this  disease,  but  the  following  clyster  may  be 
used  with  advantage  : — Dissolve  an  ounce  of  Ep- 
som salt  in  a pint  of  barley-water,  or  thin  gruel 
and  then  add  two  ounces  of  olive  oil. 

ITCH. 

This  eruption  is  attended  with  an  intolerable 
itching,  and  is  usually  found  between  the  fingers, 
or  in  the  flexures  of  the  joints.  Personal  un- 
cleanliness  may  be  considered  as  the  primary 
cause : it  will  readily  appear  in  those  who  use 
a meagre  diet,  have  but  little  exercise,  and  are 
confined  to  a close  air. — “A  pimple  appears  on 
the  surface  of  the  body,  which  bursts,  and  the 
discharge  from  it  is  applied  to  a new  surface  on 
which  another  pimple  appears.  Then  it  begins  ^ 
at  a point,  spreads  all  over  the  body,  and  some- 
times forms  scabs ; in  which  case,  it  is  difficult 
to  know  whether  it  be  itch  or  not. 

Treatment. — Well ! brimstone  is  an  infalli- 
ble cure  for  the  itch ; and,  in  dubious  cases,  ] 
tell  the  patient  to  try  it.  If  the  eruption  be  the 
itch,  the  brimstone  will  cure  it  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  if  it  be  not  the  itch,  no  harm  will  be 
done.  Half  a pound  of  ointment  (composed  of 
equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  hog’s-lard)  must  be 
rubbed  over  the  body,  but  particularly  the  parts 
affected,  and  be  done  at  bed-time,  before  the  fire. 

The  patient  should  put  on  a suit  of  under  gar- 
ments, go  to  bed,  and  remain  there  till  the  same 
hour  the  next  night.  He  may  then  take  a warm 
bath,  clean  himself  well,  and  all  the  itch  will  be 
gone;  but  all  his  clothes  must  be  destroyed  which 
have  previously  been  worn.  But  there  are  many 
diseases  like  the  itch,  which  are  dependant  upon 
the  digestive  organs. ’’f  It  will  be  necessary  for  . 
the  patient  to  adhere  to  the  warm  bath  for  seve- 
ral weeks,  and  to  regulate  the  system  with  the 
following 

Take  of  Epsom  salt,  half  an  ounce ; Glauber’s 
salt,  half  an  ounce;  spearmint  water,  five  ounces  • 
antimonial  wine,  two  drachms  ; tincture  of  senna^ 
an  ounce.  Two  or  three  spoonsful  may  be  taken 
as  often  as  necessary. 

* Dr.  Armstrong, 
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JAUNDICE. LEPROSY 

JAUNDICE, 

The  causes  of  jaundice  are  not  always  obvi- 
ous. It  may  arise  from  cold,  terror,  or  emotion 
of  the  mind ; affection  of  the  liver ; pressure 
of  the  stones  in  the  gall  bladder  and  its  ducts; 
swellings  of  the  glands;  general  and  severe  dis- 
order of  the  intestines  and  other  digestive  or- 
gans. Costiveness  and  loaded  bowels  is  a fre- 
quent cause ; it  sometimes  appears  during  preg- 
nancy, and  occasionally  in  newly-born  infants. 
Jaundice  is  not  properly  a disorder  in  itself; 
but,  as  a consequence  of  disease.  It  is  attended 
by  some  or  other  of  the  following  symptoms : 
a disrelish  for  food,  nausea  or  vomiting,  unea- 
siness of  stomach  after  eating,  looseness  or  cos- 
tiveness ; frequently,  an  acute  pain  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  which  is  relieved  by  pressure ; 
lowness  or  depression  of  spirits,  and  a trouble- 
some itching  of  the  skin.  The  stools  are  of  a 
grey  or  clayey  appearance. 

7 reatment. — In  recent  cases  of  jaundice,  a cure 
may  be  easily  effected ; if  it  arise  from  preg- 
nancy, it  will  disappear  on  parturition.  The 
warm  bath  and  occasional  purgatives  will  be  the 
best  means  of  allaying  irritation.  Three  table- 
spoonstul  of  the  following  may  be  taken  every 
three  hours  until  it  operate  : — 

Take  of  Glauber’s  salt,  and  Epsom  salt,  of  each, 
half  an  ounce  •,  spearmint  water,  five  ounces  j 
antimonial  wine,  two  drachms  j tincture  of  senna, 
an  ounce  ; — mix. 

Every  other  morning,  the  bath  should  be  used ; 
and  in  order  to  keep  the  bowels  in  a laxative 
state,  without  their  being  purged,  one  of  the 
following  pills  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  every 
night,  or  every  other  night : — 

Take  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  half  a 
drachm;  compound  rhubarb  pill,  a scruple ; Cas- 
tile soap,  ten  grains;  oil  of  juniper,  five  drops. 
Beat  into  a mass,  and  divide  into  thirty  pills. 

When  it  is  found  that  this  disease  has  arisen  in 
consequence  of  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
liver,  it  must  be  removed  by  bleeding,  applying 
leeches,  or  cupping  on  the  seat  of  the  liver,  and 
placing  a blister  over  the  part.  A spoonful 
of  the  following  may  be  taken  three  times  a 
day 

Take  of  subcarbonate  of  soda,  two  drachms  ; pow- 
der of  Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce;  powder  of 
rhubarb,  half  a drachm;  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic, 
enough  to  make  an  electuary. 

Should  the  disease  arise  from  costiveness,  a pur- 
gative clyster  may  be  used  : — 

Dissolve  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salt  in  a pint  of 
barley-water,  or  thin  gruel,  and  then  add  two 
ounces  of  olive  oil. 

The  clyster  must  be  followed  by  warm  fomen- 
tations and  the  warm  bath.  Acute  pain  in  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  may  be  relieved  by  hot  fomen- 
tations, and  warm  emollient  clysters  of  gruel  and 
oil. — A grain  of  opium  and  eight  grains  of  hem- 
lock may  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours,  if 
the  pain  arise  from  spasm.  If  there  be  any  in- 
flammation, bleeding  must  be  resorted  to.  The 
nitro-muriatic  acid  bath  is  strongly  advised  for 
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this  disorder ; so,  also,  are  the  Cheltenham  and 
Leamington  waters  ; but,  if  they  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, one  or  two  drachms  of  each  salt,  (Glau- 
ber’s and  Epsom,)  dissolved  in  half  a pintof  luke- 
warm water,  may  be  taken  every  morning  for  a 
fortnight,  and  then  laid  aside  for  a week. — From 
whatever  cause  jaundice  may  arise,  the  warm 
bath,  warm  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  and 
gentle  purgatives,  are  applicable.  The  diet 
should  be  light  and  nutritious ; the  patient  ob- 
serving a strict  regularity  in  his  meals;  and  using 
daily  exeicise,  either  on  horseback,  or  otherwise, 
but  to  avoid  fatigue.  Infants  are  sometimes  at- 
tacked with  jaundice  soon  after  birth ; but  it 
will  generally  yield  to  a dose  of  castor  oil,  or 
other  purgative.  If  this  be  not  sufficient,’  an 
emetic  of  ipecacuanha  will  be  effectual. 

LEPROSY. 

This  is  a disease  but  little  known  in  this  coun- 
try ; it  is,  however,  frequently  met  with  in  Egypt 
and  some  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  There  has 
been  much  speculation  employed  as  to  whether 
the  complaint  is  contagious:  it  is  certainly  pro- 
duced by  cold,  moisture,  great  heat  and  unclean- 
liness combined,  excessive  fatigue  and  poor  diet. 
The  affection  first  appears  in  the  form  of  white 
scales,  of  a circular  form,  preceded  by  reddish 
and  glossy  elevations  of  the  skin,  and  encircled 
with  a red  border.* 

Treatment. — In  all  cases  of  leprosy,  warm 
bathing  is  recommended ; and  the  waters  of  Har- 

rowgate  (applied  internally  or  externally)  are  par- 
ticularly serviceable.  In  mild  cases,  in  addition 
to  warm  bathing,  the  parts  may  be  anointed  with 
tar  ointment  every  night,  and  carefully  washed 
off  the  next  morning  with  warm  water.  The 
bowels,  of  course,  must  be  kept  regular,  and  the 
patient  should  use  a strengthening  diet.  If  the 
affection  be  severe,  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  the 
hemlock  dropwort  may  be  taken  every  morning : 
the  warm-bath  and  ointment  to  be  employed  in 
this  case.  Many  practitioners  in  this  country 
consider  leprosy  to  be  a species  of  scurvy,  and 
consequently  treat  it  as  such. 

LIVER  COMPLAINT.f 

This  disease  may  be  brought  on  by  violent  or 
insufficient  exercise  ; exposure  to  cold ; anxiety 
of  mind ; excessive  use  of  mercury,  or  ardent 
spirits;  spicy  food;  whatever  weakens  and  dis- 
orders the  stomach  and  bowels,  or  impairs  the 
general  health ; or  by  sedentary  occupations : 
hot  climates  strongly  predispose  to  inflammation 
of  the  liver,  and  that,  too,  in  all  its  degrees.  The 
liver  extends  across  the  body ; and  as  any  part 

* Dr.  Thomas’s  “Practice  of  Physic.” 

+ “ Some  writers  (says  Dr,  Clutterbuck)  have  divided 
this  complaint  into  the  acute  and  chronic,  as  if  they 
were  two  different  species  of  disease;  they  are,  how- 
ever, only  different  degrees  of  the  same  affection.  The 
more  acute  cases  are  marked  by  a greater  degree  of  fe- 
ver action  and  pain.”— Dr.  C.  also  states  in  his  Lectures 
on  Symptomatic  Fever,  that  “the  secretion  of  the  liver 
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of  it  is  susceptible  of  inflammation,  the  pain  may 
be  felt  in  the  centre  of  the  body,  or  in  the  left  side, 
and  not  at  all  in  the  right : or,  the  disease  may 
occupy  the  posterior  part  of  the  liver,  and  then 
the  pain  will  be  I’eferred  to  the  back.  If  the  left 
side  only  be  affected  by  the  inflammation,  the 
patient  will  lie  easier  on  the  left  than  on  the  right 
side.  The  most  usual  symptoms  are, — a pain  on 
the  top  of  the  right  shoulder,  capricious  appe- 
tite, and  vomiting,  or  nausea.*  Cough  and  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing  sometimes  occur;  and  hiccup 
is  not  an  uncommon  symptom.  Should  the  jaun- 
dice occur,  it  serves  to  remove  all  doubts  with 
respect  to  this  disease.  In  very  slight  cases  of 
inflammation  of  the  liver,  the  motions  will  be 
highly  offensive ; but,  if  the  inflammation  be 
violent,  the  discharges  will  be  white  or  clay- 
coloured,  and  there  will  be  no  yellowness  of  skin. 
This  disease,  in  its  “ chronic  form,’’  may  be  ge- 
nerally known  by  some  degree  of  uneasiness  felt 
5n  the  region  of  the  liver,  which  is  increased  upon 
pressure;  disordered  bowels  and  digestion;  sal- 
lowness of  complexion  ; highly-coloured  urine  ; 
and  by  a furred  and  yellowish  state  of  tongue. 
Sometimes  the  liver  can  be  felt  in  an  indurated, 
if  not  in  an  enlarged  state.  The  progress  of  the 
disease  is  rather  slow ; and  it  may  terminate  in 
health, or  death  mayensue  from  themereviolence 
of  the  inflammation. 

Treatment. — Proper  and  sufficiently  early  ap- 
plication of  remedies,  generally  proves  success- 
ful. Blood-letting,  purging,  and  vomiting,  are 
essentially  necessary  ; and,  as  auxiliaries,  a warm 
bath  twice  a week,  and  an  occasional  blister  over 
the  seat  of  the  disorder.  Change  of  air  and 
scene,  early  rising,  and  a light  nutritious  diet, 
are  indispensable.  Great  advantage  will  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  the  Cheltenham  or  Leaming- 
ton waters,  with  an, occasional  visit  to  those  of 
Buxton.  Every  night,  one  of  these  pills  may  be 
taken : — 

Take  of  calomel,  ten  grains  ; James’s  powder,  ten 
grains  j Turkey  opium,  in  powder,  four  grams; 
conserve  of  hips,  a sufficient  quantity  to  form 
the  ingredients  into  a mass,  which  is  to  be  divided 
into  ten  pills. 

Every  other  morning,  the  following  aperient : — 

Take  of  Epsom  salt,  Glauber’s  salt,  of  each,  two 
drachms  ; spearmint  water,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 
antimonial  wine,  twenty  drops  ; tincture  of  senna, 
three  drachms. 

The  following  mixture  has  been  very  serviceable 

is  liable  to  be  altered  in  Pyrexia  (Symptomatic  Fever) 
as  well  as  any  other  of  the  secretions  ; not,  however, 
because  the  liver  has  any  thing  more  to  do  with  the 
disease,  than  the  kidneys  have.  It  is  a sort  of  fashion, 
now-a-days,  to  attribute  a great  number  of  diseases  to 
the  liver,  upon  no  other  ground,  than  because  the  func- 
tion of  this  organ  is  slightly  disturbed ; just  as  it  was 
formerly  the  custom  to  judge  of  disease  by  the  state  of 
the  urine.  But  neither  the  bile  nor  the.  urine  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  disease.  All  this  would  be  of  no 
importance,  if  it  did  not  influence  the  practice  in  pre- 
scribing mercury,  in  some  form  or  other,  as  if  a poison 
were  calculated  to  produce  healthy  action.” 

* Sir  A.  Cooper. 


in  some  cases:  three  table-spoonfuls  can  be  taken 
three  times  a day  : — 

Take  of  compound  infusion  of  gentian,  five  ounces: 
alkaline  solution,  half  an  ounce  ; tincture  of  cas- 
carilla,  half  an  ounce.  Should  the  alkaline  solu- 
tion be  found  too  caustic  in  the  mouth,  two 
table-spoonsful  of  barley  water  may  be  added. 

Whether  the  preceding  remedies  have  been  suc- 
cessful or  otherwise,  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of 
the  diluted  nitric  acid  may  be  taken  three  times 
a day  : as  a valuable  remedy,  the  nitro-muri- 
atic  acid  bath  is  recommended. — “ Never  allow 
a patient  to  go  about  whilst  he  has  any  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  liver ; but  insist  on  absolute 

MENSTRUATION. 

In  this  country,  the  menstrual  discharge  usu- 
ally commences  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  though 
sometimes  it  makes  its  appearance  before  that 
period,  and  sometimes  later.-p  About  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  this  discharge,  the  constitution  un- 
dergoes a very  considerable  change,  generally 
for  the  better,  but  sometimes  for  the  worse.  The 
greatest  care  is  then  necessary,  as  the  future  health 
and  happiness  of  the  female  depends,  in  a great 
measure,  upon  her  conduct  at  that  period.  In 
the  commencement,  the  discharge  is  generally 
irregular  as  to  the  quantity  and  the  period  of  its 
return;  but,  after  a few  times,  it  usually  observes 
stated  periods  ; and  nearly  the  same  quantity  is 
lost  at  each  visitation,  unless  some  irregularity 
take  place.  Ur.  Lyall  states  that  ‘‘  healthy  wo- 
men, (after  the  age  of  puberty,  until  the  time  of 
the  cessation  of  the  menses,)  sliould  menstruate 
every  twenty-eight  days,  or  thirteen  times  in 
each  year.”  Its  continuance  varies  from  three  to 
six  days  ; those  of  a lax  and  delicate  constitution 
having  a more  copious  and  longer-continued 
discharge,  than  persons  of  a robust  habit.  Dr. 
Dewees  says,  that  “some  women  menstruate  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  until  a certain  period ; (the  second 
or  third  month  ;)  but  when  that  time  arrives,  it 
ceases.”  After  the  menses  have  began  to  flow, 
every  thing  which  may  tend  to  obstruct  them 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  The  female  should 
take  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  partake 
of  a wholesome,  nutritious  diet : every  thing 
which  is  cold,  or  likely  to  sour  on  the  stomach, 
ought  to  be  avoided.  During  the  time  of  meri- 
struation,  exposure  to  cold  is  extreinely  injudi- 
cious ; for  more  females  date  their  disease  from 
cold  capght  while  they  are  in  that  situation,  than 
from  all  other  causes. 

Chlorosis  ; or.  Green  Sickness.— It  is  fre- 
quently no  easy  matter  to  procure  a flow  of  the 
menses ; the  se  veral  secretions  being  faulty  or 
inert,  particularly  at  the  commencement.  The 

* Dr.  Armstrong. 

t “ The  menstrual  discharge  is  peculiar  to  women, 
and  belongs  to  the  sex  in  all  countries  ; so  that  Pliny 
was  right  in  regarding  woman  as  the  only  menstrual 
animal.  The  celebrated  Blumenback  was  indefatigable 
in  his  inquiries  on  this  subject  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years.” — “ Lectures  on  Man,”  by  W.  Lawrence,  Esq. 
F.R.S. 
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principal  causes  of  this  retention  arise  from  in- 
dig'estion  and  constitutional  weakness ; but  in- 
sufficient or  innutritious  diet,  costiveness,  or 
whatever  enervates  the  general  system,  may  be 
considered  as  among  its  causes.  Tliis  disorder 
comes  on  insidiously,  and  endures  for  many 
months  before  it  attracts  the  serious  attention  of 
the  patient  on  her  friends.  Dr.  Hall  observes  on 
the  subject  of  “ Chlorosis,  or  Green  Sickness,”* 
that  “soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
order, the  countenance  is  observed  to  have  be- 
come rather  pale  and  thin;  the  lips  are  pale,  and, 
with  the  chin,  are  frequently  observed  to  be  tre- 
mulous in  speaking.  The  surface  of  the  face  is 
frequently  affected  with  an  appearance  of  oily 
and  clammy  perspiration,  especially  about  the 
nose ; and  there  is  usually  a degree  of  sallowness 
and  darkness  of  the  complexion  in  general,  but 
principally  about  the  eyes  and  the  mouth.  The 
face  is  sometimes  rather  bloated,  and  the  skin 
coarsish  at  first,  but  afterwards  there  is  some 
degree  of  emaciation.  The  tongue  is  almost  in- 
variably much  loaded;  sometimes,  however,  only 
slightly,  whilst  its  edges  are  clean  and  red.  In 
severe  cases,  the  teeth  and  mouth  are  foul ; the 
saliva  is  viscid;  the  breath  tainted;  the  skin  cool, 
moisf,  and  clammy  ; the  hands  and  feet  are  usu- 
ally cold  ; the  fingers  rather  livid  ; and  the  nails 
frequently  assume  a lilac  hue.”  Sometimes,  there 
is  a distressing  cough;  and  the  patient  is  thought 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  a decline. 

Treatment. — The  principal  object  in  the  treat- 
ment of  chlorosis  is,  to  get  the  system  into  a 
state  of  good  general  health ; for  this  purpose, 
the  patient  should  take  daily  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  particularly  on  horseback  ; use  a nutritive 
diet,  with  a small  quantity  of  whitewine.  Active 
friction  with  the  flesh-brush  over  the  region  of 
the  stomach  and  bov/els,  is  considered  useful ; 
and  using  a warm  bath  about  twice  a week  will 
greatly  assist  the  other  remedies.  Medicine  af- 
fords but  little  relief  in  this  affection  ; but  some- 
times the  following  has  been  serviceable: — 

Take  of  sulphate  of  iron,  twenty  grains ; ipecacu- 
anha, in  powder,  ten  grains  ; aromatic  powder, 
twenty  grains  ; extract  of  gentian,  two  scrupdes  : 
— mix  with  a little  syrup,  make  the  whole  into  a 
mass,  and  divide  into  twenty  pills.  Two  to  be 
taken  three  times  a day. 

The  inhalation  of  two  gallons  of  oxygen  gas, 
properly  diluted,  has  been  useful,  after  other 
remedies  have  failed.  In  obstinate  cases,  elec- 
tricity may  be  resorted  to ; and  the  waters  of 
Tunbridge  Wells  have  been  successful  in  nume- 
rous instances.  It  sometimes  happens  that  green 
sickness  occurs  in  girls  of  general  vigour;  in  such 
cases,  the  pulse  is  full  and  tense,  and  the  pain  in 
the  head  and  the  loins  very  severe.  The  ordinary 
cause  is  taking  cold  in  the  feet  during  the  period 
of  menstruation.  The  condition  of  the  patient 
will  fully  justify,  at  the  commencement,  occa- 
sional bleeding,  and  cooling  medicine.  The  warm 

* “ Commentaries  on  the  Diseases  of  Females,”  by 
M.  Hall,  M.D.  F.R.S, 


bath  must  be  used,  regular  exercise  taken,  and 
a plain  diet  persisted  in  for  some  time. 

Immoderate  Flow  of  the  Menses. — A flow 
of  the  menses  is  to  be  considered  as  immoderate, 
when  it  either  returns  more  frequently  than  what 
is  natural,  continues  longer  than  ordinary,  or  is 
more  abundant  than  is  usual  with  the  same  per- 
son at  other  times.  Its  causes  may  be  referred 
to  a fulness  of  habit,  accidents,  violent  exercise 
or  passion,  strains,  costiveness,  excess  of  venery, 
wet  and  cold  to  the  feet,  frequent  child-bear- 
ing or  miscarriage,  a sedentary  life,  grief,  poor 
diet,  indulgence  in  spiritous  liquors,  or  any  thing 
which  enervates  either  the  mind  or  body. — The 
disease  is  often  preceded  by  head-ach  or  giddiness, 
and  is  afterwards  attended  with  pains  in  the  back 
and  loins,  some  degree  of  thirst,  universal  heat, 
and  a frequent  strong  pulse  ; but,  where  it  arises 
from  a laxity  of  the  organ,  or  general  debility, 
the  symptoms  which  attend  are, — paleness  of 
visage,  chilliness,  unusual  fatigue  in  exercise,  a 
hurried  respiration  on  the  slightest  effort,  pains 
in  the  back,  coldness  in  the  extremities,  loss  of 
appetite,  indigestion,  and  a long  train  of  the 
usual  nervous  feelings. — In  the  treatment  of  this 
disease,  the  greatest  precaution  is  to  be  observed: 
we  may  either  do  too  much,  or  not  enough.  Some- 
times it  is  necessary  to  bleed,  and  at  others, 
bleeding  must  be  avoided.  In  general,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  keep  the  bowels  free,  to  use 
a spare  light  diet,  drink  freely  of  lemonade, 
&c,  avoid  too  much  warmth,  keep  the  body 
in  a recumbent  posture,  and  admit  the  pure 
air  into  the  chamber.  Linen  cloths  dipped  in 
vinegar  and  cold  water,  constantly  renewed  and 
applied  to  the  back  and  privities,  have  been 
very  serviceable,  particularly  if  the  discharge 
be  profuse.  We  could  point  out  numerous  re- 
medies for  this  disease,  all  of  which  have  been 
eminently  serviceable  in  individual  'cases,  but 
which  would  be  attended  with  unpleasant  results 
if  employed  generally.  If  the  simple  means  above 
prescribed  should  not  be  sufficient,  we  earnestly 
advise  the  fair  patient  to  seek  the  protection  of 
the  practitioner  who  is  best  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  her  general  health. 

Painful  Menstruation. — It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  menstruation  which  recurs  every 
month  with  very  little  irregularity,  is  attended 
with  considerable  local  pain,  particularly  about 
the  loins,  hips,  and  region  of  the  womb.  This 
pain  usually  proceeds  either  from  a spasmodic 
constriction  of  the  extreme  vessels  of  the  womb, 
or  from  a deranged  state  of  the  general  health  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  cause  is  the 
most  frequent.  For  this  affection,  the  patient 
is  advised  to  take  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air  ; 
to  use  a light  nourishing  diet ; and  a warm’ bath 
three  or  four  times  a week.  Change  of  air  and 
scene  will  generally  effect  more  than  medicine ; 
“ but  I have  found  (says  a distinguished  physi- 
cian) * thirty  or  forty  drops  of  volatile  tincture 

* Dr.  Dsvvees. 
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of  guaiacum,  to  be  serviceable  in  some  cases, 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  bowels  should 
be  kept  regular  by  some  mild  medicine.”  When 
local  means  are  necessary,  warmth  may  be  ap- 
plied over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen  by  means 
of  bottles  of  hot  water. 

Suppression  of  the  Menses.— Any  interrup- 
tion to  menstruation,  except  from  conception,  is 
always  to  be  considered  as  a suppression.  From 
the  absence  of  the  usual  monthly  discharge,  the 
female  is  troubled  with  various  strange  feelings, 
but  which  differ  considerably  in  different  indi- 
viduals. The  following  are  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  suppression  of  the  menses  ; protracted 
fever ; suddenly-suppressed  perspiration  from 
cold,  particularly  if  it  occur  while  the  discharge 
is  following ; sudden  alarm  or  terror  j and  scanty 
and  poor  living. 

Treatment. — Where  it  is  proper  to  employ  me- 
dicine, the  following  may  be  used  ; — 

Take  of  compound  tincture  of  savine,  one  ounce; 
tincture  of  black  hellebore,  half  an  ounce. 

The  warm  bath  should  be  used  three  or  four  times 
a week ; daily  exercise  in  the  open  air  is  indis- 
pensable, and  the  diet  should  be  of  a mild  and 
nutritious  nature.  Daily  friction  over  the  loins 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  will  be  at- 
tended with  beneficial  results  ; and  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  keep  the  bowels  free,  which  may  be 
accomplished  by  five  or  six  grains  of  the  com- 
pound powder  of  aloes,  every  other  night.  Six 
or  eight  ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken  from  wo- 
men of  full  habit  of  body,  about  the  time  that 
the  discharge  should  appear;  and  if  the  suspen- 
sion occur  during  the  flow  of  the  menses,  it  is 
highly  necessary  that  blocd-letting  should  be 
resorted  to. 

Final  Cessation  of  the  Menses.— The  time 
of  the  final  cessation  of  the  menses,  is  always 
critical,  as  the  constitution  undergoes  consider- 
able change;  and  from  which,  obstinate  chronic 
disorders  frequently  result.  Before  the  discharge 
finally  ceases,  it  becomes  somewhat  irregular, 
both  as  to  the  periods  and  the  quantity.  Medi- 
cine can  afford  but  little  benefit  at  this  period, 
the  grand  object  being  to  quiet  local  irritation  by 
gentle  laxatives,  and  to  prevent  any  incidental 
stimulus,  or  painful  mental  emotion.  Moderate 

exercise  is  necessary ; costiveness  must  be  guarded 
against ; and  the  diet  should  be  nutritious,  and 
small  in  quantity.  The  warm  bath  may  be  used  ; 
and  sometimes  small  bleedings  are  necessary. 
Should  ulcers  appear  on  the  legs  or  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  they  must  not  be  hastily  inter- 
fered with,  as  they  are  generally  to  be  regarded  as 
critical  discharges.  At  this  stage,  it  is  by  far  the 
safest  plan  for  the  patient  to  consult  her  medical 
attendant. 

MILK  FEVER. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  delivery, 
the  breasts  commonly  become  painful,  from  the 
secretion  of  milk  which  then  takes  place  in  them. 
When  this  is  moderate  and  free,  no  inconvenience 


will  be  experienced  ; but,  when  copious,  and 
accompanied  by  any  obstruction,  in  consequence 
of  some  repellent  application,  or  of  an  exposure 
to  cold,  the  breasts  will  thenbecomehard,  swelled 
and  painful,  A small  fever  ensues,  accompanied 
by  nausea,  restlessness,  pains  in  the  head  and 
back,  and  a considerable  degree  of  thirst.  To 
prevent  this  complaint,  it  is  always  advisable  to 
place  the  child  to  the  breasts  at  a very  early 
period  after  delivery ; and  where  the  mother’s 
health  will  not  admit  of  this,  she  should  have  her 
breasts  drawn  three  or  four  times  a day  by  some 
other  person.  A spare  diet  should  then  be  used, 
the  body  kept  gentlyopen  by  laxative  medicines, 
and  liquid  abstained  from,  as  much  as  possible. 

If  there  be  any  fever,  this  treatment  must  be 
strictly  enforced.* 

MENTAL  DERANGEMENT,  OR  INSANITY. 

An  arbitrary  division  of  the  subject  of  in- 
sanity, (observes  Dr.  Clutterbuck,)  has  made  it 
into  two  species  ; the  furious  or  violent  kind, 
termed  mania,  and  the  gloomy  and  desponding, 
called  melancholia.  These,  however,  are  by  no 
means  specifically  distinct  affections ; for  they 
often  change  mutually  into  each  other;  and  what 
is  more  to  the  purpose,  they  require  the  same 
medical  treatment  in  principle,  though  the  moral 
management  may  sometimes  vary.” 

The  causes  which  appear  most  efficient  in  lay- 
ing a foundation  for  insanity,  are — injuries  of  the 
brain;  habits  of  intoxication  ; great  mental  emo- 
tions, and  long-continued  and  intense  application 
of  mind,  especially  when  coupled  w'ith  anxiety. 
These  causes  are  much  aided  in  their  operation 
and  effect,  by  the  existence  of  a predisposition 
on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  which  is  fre- 
quently hereditary.  “ This  predisposition  ap- 
pears to  consist  in  an  original  malformation  of 
the  brain,  often  discernible  from  without  by  a 
corresponding  mis-shapen  state  of  the  skull.”  T 
Insanity  may  also  proceed  from  child-birth;  men- 
strual irregularities,  epilepsy,  religion,  pride, 
avarice,  ambition,  &c.— It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
give  a complete  description  of  insanity,  for  no 
two  cases  are  precisely  alike ; so  that  there  is 
almost  an  endless  diversity  in  the  character  of 
the  disease.  It  may  be  mild  or  violent ; partial 
or  extensive,  as  regards  the  different  functions 
of  the  mind;  it  maybe  continued  or  periodical, 
curable,  or  incurable.  The  symptoms  that  ap- 
pear to  be  essential  to  insanity,  and  which  ap- 
ply to  ail  the  varieties,  may  be  comprised  in_a 
few  words,  viz.  an  erroneous  judgment  of  certain 
things ; the  actions  of  the  individual  correspond- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  with  such  erroneous  judg- 
ment. Recovery,  in  cases  of  insanity,  depends 
upon  different  circumstances,  some  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  appreciate : it  is  certainly  not  de- 
pendent upon  either  the  extent  or  violence  of  the 

# Dr  Thomas’s  “Practice  of  Physic.” 
t Dr.  Clutterbuck  “ On  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
System.” 
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mental  disorder.  If  there  should  be  discovered 
an  hereditary  tendency  to  the  disease,  and  this 
tendency  should  be  marked  by  any  malformation 
of  skull,  it  will  much  diminish  the  chance  of  re- 
covery ; the  more  frequently,  also,  the  disease 
has  recurred,  the  less  likely  will  it  be  to  go  off 
again.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  where  the  disease  occurs  for  the  first  time, 
and  when  it  is  not  hereditary,  but  produced  by 
causes  of  a temporary  nature,  which  may  be 
easily  avoided,  (such  as  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  and  mental  emotion  or  exertion,)  a re- 
covery may  be  expected  to  take  place  in  a great 
majority  of  cases.  When  recovery  takes  place, 
it  is  almost  always  slow  and  gradual,  requiring 
many  months  for  its  completion. 

Melancholy  is  considered  as  a partial  kind 
of  insanity,  attended  with  depression  of  spirits, 
and  leading  often  to  self-destruction.  It  fre- 
quently arises  from  some  supposed  impending 
evil ; but,  sometimes  it  takes  place  without  any 
such  error  of  judgment,  and  is  altogether  unac- 
countable. “ As  far  as  I have  seen,  (says  Dr. 
Clutterbuck,)  this  depression  of  spirits  is  no- 
wise essentially  connected  with,  far  less  depen- 
dent upon,  bodily  weakness  as  its  cause;  on  the 
contrary,  you  will  often  find  such  patients  to  be 
of  full  habit,  and  complaining  of  throbbing  head- 
ach,  with  flushing  of  the  face,  a full  and  strong 
pulse,  though  sometimes  the  pulse  is  preterna- 
turally  slow  : the  tongue  is  often  white  and  dry, 
as  in  inflammation  in  general.  These  symptoms, 
considered  in  themselves,  would  call  for  active 
measures,  such  as  bleeding  and  purging ; and 
these  are  not  at  all  the  less  necessary,  because 
the  patient  is  in  a low  and  desponding  state  of 
mind.” 

Treatmev  t of  Insanity  in  general. — ^^The  treat- 
ment of  insanity  (continues  Dr.  Clutterbuck)  is 
more  simple,  than  it  is  perhaps  successful.  You 
must  not  bleed  profusely,  merely  because  the 
delirium  is  of  a furious  kind ; nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  you  stimulate,  because  the  patient 
is  in  a desponding  and  melancholy  frame  of 
mind  ; but  this  is  to  be  determined  by  the  state 
of  the  pulse,  and  the  various  other  circumstances 
by  which  we  are  accustomed  to  judge  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  disease,  and  the  strength  or  weak- 
ness of  the  system  altogether.  The  empirical 
practice  of  pouring  cold  water  upon  the  head, 
while  the  feet  or  body  is  immersed  in  warm 
water,  operates  probaWy  upon  the  principle  of 
terror,  and  seems  quite  as  likely  to  do  harm  as 
good.  Yet,  a few  years  ago,  the  success  of  this 
practice  was  vouched  for  by  many  persons  of 
rank  and  intelligence  ; but  the  practice,  never- 
thele^,  has  pretty  well  gone  into  oblivion.”*  Dr. 
Clutterbuck  decidedly  objects  to  the  administer- 
ing of  opium,  or  any  other  analogous  drug,  in 
order  to  procure  sleep,  as  he  considers  it  to  be 
highly  injurious,  and  tending  to  aggravate  the  in- 

* See  the  article  “ Brain  Fever,”  p.  44. 
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flammatory  state  of  the  brain.  Every  thing  that 
is  calculated  to  excite  much  action  of  the  brain, 
must  be  carefully  avoided,  viz.  intoxicating 
drinks  and  narcotics  in  general ; too  powerful 
impressions  of  the  different  organs  of  sense ; 
great  voluntary  exertion  ; and  above  all,  mental 
emotion  and  excessive  application  of  the  mind 
to  any  subject.  Music  and  dancing  have  been 
sometimes  permitted  in  favourable  cases,  and 
with  apparent  advantage:  travelling  has  been 
recommended  in  many  cases,  where  the  circum- 
stances of  the  patient  would  admit.  “ Harsh 
treatment,  no  less  than  excessive  indulgence, 
is  injurious;  but,  firmness  and  decision  are  in- 
dispensable. A command  over  maniacs  is  easily 
obtained  and  preserved ; for  coercion  should 
never  be  carried  further  than  safety  requires.”* 

NERVOUSNESS. 

“I  THINK  (says  Dr.  Armstrongf)  that  there  is 
such  a condition  as  general  nervousness,  without 
its  being  referable  to  the  existence  of  any  par- 
ticular local  affection  of  the  nervous  system  ; J 
but  as  nervous  sensations  are  frequently  mixed 
up  M'ith  serious  affections  of  the  brain,  heart, 
stomach,  liver,  or  intestines,  the  greatest  care 
ought  to  be  taken  that  these  affections  are  not 
overlooked.” — Whatever  tends  to  enervate  the 
general  system,  may  be  considered  as  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  nervous  debility ; viz.  costiveness, 
anxiety,  sedentary  or  luxurious  mode  of  living, 
the  excessive  use  of  mercury,  disorder  of  the  di- 
gestive organs,  close  application  to  business  or 
literary  pursuits.  The  symptoms  of  this  malady 
are  pretty  well  known ; they  mostly  consist  of 
general  irritability,  pain  in  the  head,  spasmodic 
pains  in  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  sleep- 
less nights,  and  great  debility. 

Treatment. — Bleeding,  leeching,  or  any  other 
mode  of  abstracting  blood,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
employed  in  nervous  affections.  The  use  of  daily 
fi'iction  by  the  patient,  is  to  be  strongly  recom- 
mended ; and  early  rising  and  daily  exercise 
must  form  a part  of  the  general  treatment.  In 
order  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  system. 
Sir  A.  Cooper  advises  the  following,  with  the 
other  means  just  mentioned  : — 

Take  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  half  a drachm  j 
spearmint  water,  five  ounces  and  a half;  com- 
pound tincture  of  cardamoms,  half  an  ounce  : — 
mix,  and  take  three  table-spoonsful,  two  or  three 
times  a day. 

Costiveness  must  be  particularly  guarded  against; 
for  which  purpose  a mild  purgative  maybe  taken. 

* Dr.  Armstrong. 

t ” Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic.” 

t On  nervous  affections,  ' Mr.  Abernethy  observes, 
“ I do  not  believe  any  one  system  in  particular  is  af- 
fected, but  that  every  system  of  the  part  suflFers  ; for 
when  the  nerves  are  affected  locally,  it  most  frequently 
depends  on  general  disturbance  of  the  whole  nervous 
system.” — “We  often  hear  (says  Dr.  Clutterbuck)  of 
nervous  head-ach  and  nervous  irritation  ; now,  as  far 
as  any  thing  intelligible  can  be  collected  from  them, 
tliey  seem  to  be  intended  to  signify  that  such  affections 
are  difierent  from  inflammation.” 

K 
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If  possible,  the  patient  should  quit  the  crowded 
city  for  the  advantage  of  rural  scenery  and  the 
breathing  of  a pure  atmosphere.  The  diet  ought 
to  be  nourishing  and  easy  of  digestion,  and  every 
thing  relaxing  should  be  rejected.  “ Indeed, 
(remarks  Dr.  Armstrong,)  general  nervousness 
is  best  removed  by  exercise  in  the  open  air,  the 
use  of  a tepid  shower  bath,  by  a light  nutritious 
diet,  a very  moderate  allowance  of  wine,  and 
the  occasional  exhibition  of  a gentle  purgative.” 

NIGHTMARE. 

This  is  evidently  a nervous  affection,  which 
comes  on  during  sleep,  with  a severe  pressure 
on  the  chest.  The  sensation  is  frequently  pre- 
ceded by  some  dreadful  dream,  the  person  making 
many  efforts  to  speak  and  move  without  effect, 
until,  after  much  moaning,  he  awakes  greatly 
frightened,  and  feels  a considerable  palpitation 
at  the  heart,  with  tremors,  anxiety,  and  lassi- 
tude. Persons  of  an  irritable  disposition,  and  of 
a weakly  constitution,  are  the  most  frequent 
subjects  of  this  affection  ; but  it  often  arises  from 
fatigue  of  body  or  mind,  indigestible  food,  and 
long  continued  disorder  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  It  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  a heavy 
supper. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  similar  to  that 
just  directed  for  “ Nervousness.”  Meat  suppers 
must  be  particularly  avoided. 

PALPITATION  OF  THE  HEART. 

The  causes  of  this  disease  are  various,  and 
amongst  others,  may  be  reckoned — violent  emo- 
tions of  the  mind ; large  evacuations  of  any  kind 
taking  place  suddenly  ; getting  suddenly  into 
the  erect  posture,  after  the  body  has  been  long 
recumbent ; abstraction  of  the  usual  stimulus 
of  food  and  drink  ; and  several  others,  which 
cannot  be  always  satisfactorily  ascertained. — 
The  symptoms  are  obvious,  and  easily  under- 
stood: failure  of  pulse,  paleness,  and  coldness  of 
the  body,  a death-like  countenance,  and  total 
insensibility.  So  violent  is  the  action  of  the 
heart,  at  times,  that  it  can  not  only  be  felt  with 
the  hand,  but  distinctly  seen,  and  may  even  be 
heard. 

Treatment, — The  immediate  danger  of  palpi- 
tation, is  best  obviated  by  placing  the  patient 
in  an  horizontal  posture,  as  most  favourable  to 
the  passage  of  blood  towards  the  head ; for  in 
this  posture,  the  slightest  degree  of  action  in  the 
heart  will  atford  the  necessary  supply  of  blood 
to  the  brain,  to  enable  it  to  resume  its  functions. 
But,  as  the  treatment  of  this  disease  depends 
entirely  on  the  cause  which  gave  rise  to  it,  and 
as  that  is  frequently  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culty, even  to  the  most  experienced,  early  ap- 
plication should  be  made  to  a physician. 

PALSY. 

This  disease  may  be  considered  under  three 
divisions ; first,  as  arising  from  an  affection  of 


the  brain  ; secondly,  from  an  affection  of  the 
spinal  cord;  and  thirdly,  from  an  affection  of 
some  particular  nerve.  It  may  arise  in  conse- 
quence of  an  apoplectic  attack  ; and  may  be  oc- 
casioned by  every  thing  that  prevents  the  flow 
of  the  nervous  power  from  the  brain  into  the 
organs  of  motion.  Corpulence,  an  inordinate 
indulgence  in  wines  and  heavy  fermented  li- 
quors,* excessive  heat,  bruises,  poisonous  fumes 
from  minerals,  &c.  are  among  the  causes  pre- 
disposing to  this  disease.  Palsy  usually  comes 
on  with  a sudden  and  immediate  loss  of  motion 
and  sensibility  of  the  parts ; but,  in  some  in- 
stances, it  is  preceded  by  numbness  and  a sense 
of  coldness,  and  at  other  times,  by  slight  con- 
vulsive twitches.  When  the  head  is  much  af- 
fected, the  eye  and  mouth  are  drawn  on  one  side, 
the  memory  and  judgment  are  impaired,  and  the 
speech  is  indistinct  and  incoherent.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  is  very  uncertain  ; if  there 
be  no  chronic  debility,  or  diseased  condition  of 
the  brain,  the  patient  will  frequently  recover  in 
a week  ; but  if  the  system  be  in  an  infirm  state, 
he  recovers  only  imperfectly.  The  bowels  are 
at  first  always  costive  ; but,  ultimately,  the  mo- 
tions pass  off  involuntarily. 

Treatment, — The  treatment  for  this  disease 
will  greatly  depend  on  the  age  and  constitution 
of  the  patient.  If  the  subject  be  young,  the  con- 
stitution full,  the  disease  come  on  suddenly,  and 
the  head  appear  to  be  much  affected,  bleeding 
and  purging  are  advisable.  From  fourteen  to 
sixteen  ounces  of  blood  should  be  taken  ; and 
the  following  purgative  administered,  so  as  to 
act  freely  on  the  bowels:— 

Take  of  compound  infusion  of  senna,  an  ounce 
and  a half ; cinnamon  water,  two  drachms  j man- 
na, a drachm,  Epsom  salt,  one  or  two  drachms  : 
— mix. 

After  which,  the  patient  should  be  kept  as  quiet 
as  possible;  and  but  little  plain  food  taken.  In  old 
age,  bleeding  should  not  be  practised  ; but  the 
purgative  already  prescribed  may  be  taken  and 
repeated  once  or  twice  a day,  for  four  or  five 
days.  In  some  cases,  warm  bathing,  fomenta- 
tions, or  blisters,  will  prove  beneficial ; and  others 
have  been  cured  or  greatly  benefited  by  the  use 
of  electricity  or  galvanism.  Dr.  Fouquier  and 
other  French  physicians,  recommend  the  use  of 
nux  vomica  : four  grains  may  be  tal<.en  three  or 
four  times  a day.  Dr.  Alderson  has  employed 
leopard’s-bane  with  success  ; he  began  with  half 
a grain  of  the  powdered  leaves  three  times  a day, 
and  gradually  increased  to  five  or  six  grains,  or 
till  he  found  a sense  of  tingling  produced  in  the 
paralytic  part:  the  n7ix  voynica  and  leopard’s- 
bane  are  both  active  medicines,  and  should  be 
used  with  great  caution.  Some  practitioners  re- 
commend, as  an  effectual  remedy,  a large  issue 

* Dr  Armstrong  observes  that  “ Paralytic  afiections 
from  the  brain,  are  far  more  common  among  those  Avho 
take  wine  and  ardent  spirits,  than  among  those  who 
drink  nothing  but  water  ■,  but  I admit  that  mental  ex- 
citement is  connected  with  many  other  remote  causes.” 
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to  be  made  as  near  as  possible  to  the  diseased 
part,  and  to  be  kept  open  for  a great  length  of 
time;  but  Dr.  Armstrong  says,  “a  recumbent 
posture,  a fresh  atmosphere,  a regulated  diet,  and 
an  occasional  gentle  purgative,  with  perfect 
cleanliness,  are  the  most  efficacious  measures. 
The  value  of  these  are  indisputable.”  * Bathing 
in  the  Bath  and  Buxton  springs  is  very  advisa- 
ble. . . 

The  Shaking  Palsy  is  a permanent  agitation 
of  the  head  or  limbs  without  any  exertion  of  the 
will ; and  most  frequently  arises  from  damp  va- 
pour, chronic  rheumatism,  and  the  indulgence 
in  spiritous  liquors.  The  remote  cause  is  fre- 
quently involved  in  obscurity  ; but  any  thing 
that  debilitates  the  nervous  power  may  prove  a 
cause,  as  the  daily  exhalation  of  metallic  and  other 
injurious  effluvia. — The  precise  period  of  the 
commencement  of  this  disease  is  seldom  recol- 
lected by  the  patient,  the  approach  being  so  im- 
perceptible ; but  as  the  malady  advances,  the 
limbs  become  less  capable  of  performing  their 
office.  If  the  tremulous  agitation  be  suspended 
in  one  limb  by  a sudden  change  of  posture,  it 
will  soon  make  its  appearance  in  another.  In  the 
advanced  stage  of  this  affection,  the  trunk  of  the 
body  is  permanently  bowed,  the  mastication  and 
swallowing  become  difficult,  and  the  saliva  con- 
stantly dribbles  from  the  mouth.  Frequently, 
during  sleep,  the  patient  is  awakened  in  much 
agitation  and  alarm,  by  the  tremulous  motion  of 
his  limbs. 

Treatment. — Any  thing  which  will  tend  to  give 
a healthy  state  and  action  of  the  spinal  marrow 
will  be  serviceable  in  shaking  palsy.  All  may 
be  said  to  depend  upon  the  patient.  The  rnost 
perfect  cleanliness  must  be  observed ; the  patient 
must  lie  in  bed,  or  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture ; 
he  must  breathe  a pure  atmosphere ; his  diet  be 
strictly  regulated  ; and  an  occasional  alterative 
and  purgative  should  be  administered  : this  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  the  most  useful  treat- 
ment.f The  Bath  and  Buxton  waters  are  usually 
attended  with  beneficial  results ; and  the  skilful 
application  of  galvanism  is  recommended  by  some 
practitioners. 

PLEURISY. 

The  causes  of  pleurisy  are  any  of  the  common 
causes  of  inflammation.  The  disease  is  very  sim- 
ple, and  easily  recognised  by  its  symptoms  ; viz. 
pain,  more  or  less  acute,  in  the  side  affected,  and 
which  may  be  felt  higher  or  lower,  forwards  or 

* Dr.  A.  also  remarks  that  “ Partial  palsy  does  not 
always  depend  upon  a mere  local  affection  of  a nerve,  but 
is  more  often  connected  with  the  brain.  The  history, 
should  therefore,  be  minutely  investigated,  so  that  the 
cause,  might,  if  possible,  be  correctly  ascertained,  and 
a correspondent  treatment  pursued.  No  folly  is  greater 
than  that  of  supposing  the  same  name  always  implies 
the  same  conditions  > for  the  symptoms  on  which  that 
name  is  founded  might  ba  similar,  yet  the  condition 
on  which  that  symptom  depends,  might  have  a differ- 
ent seat  and  character.” 

+ This  treatment  is  generally  advised  by  Dr.  Arm- 
strong. 
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backwards,  according  to  the  particular  seat  of  the 
inflammation.  There  is,  in  most  cases,  a short 
and  frequent  cough  ; at  first  dry,  afterwards  at- 
tended with  a discharge  of  mucous,often  dotted 
or  streaked  with  blood:  the  cough,  however, 
is  not  an  essential  symptom ; and  when  it  does 
occur,  it  must  be  attributed  to  inflammation.  If 
the  disease  be  going  on  favourably,  and  is  at- 
tended with  cough,  the  expectoration  becomes 
more  copious  and  easy,  with  a gradual 
ment  of  the  pain.  Many  cases  terminate  in  health, 
without  the  aid  of  medicine ; but  the  disease  may 
terminate  fatally  by  the  mere  violence  of  the 
inflammation. 

Treatment, — The  treatment  is  also  very  simple, 
being  merely  the  common  remedies  used  in  in- 
flammation. In  the  commencement,  blood-let- 
ting is  indispensable  ; and  in  strong  subjects,  it 
must  be  used  to  a great  extent.  Blistering  and 
emetics  may  be  serviceable.  If,  after  bleeding 
to  the  requisite  extent,  the  disease  should  still 
continue  obstinate,  the  same  mode  of  treatment 
as  is  proscribed  for  ^^Inflammation. of  the  Lungs 
must  be  adopted. 

PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION.* 

A DISORGANIZED  state  of  the  lungs,  the  re- 
sult of  chronic  or  slow-acting  inflammation,  is 
an  accurate  definition  of  this  disease.  It  may  be 
brought  on  by  all  the  causes  of  inflammation, 
though  it  frequently  arises  imperceptibly,  or 
without  being  noticed.  Exposure  to  cold,  injury 
of  the  lungs,  and  irritating  matters  inhaled  in 
breathing,  are  among  the  most  frequent  causes. 
It  also  follows  various  other  diseases,— common 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  not  wholly  subdued  ; 
neglected  catarrh  ; or  any  other  disease  attended 
with  fever  action.  Much  depends  upon  predis- 
position, which  appears  to  be  induced  by  a va- 
riety of  circumstances.  Consumption  is  very  fre- 
quent in  cold  and  variable  climates, -j-  while  it 
is  comparatively  rare  in  those  of  an  opposite  na- 
ture. It  is  more  frequent  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  thirty-five,  than  either  before  or 
after.  The  disease  is  evidently  hereditary  in 
many  families,  and  is  affected  by  a long  neck, 
prominent  shoulders,  narrow  chest,  and  long, 
slender  fingers ; but,  the  tall  and  thin,  narrow- 
chested,  and  the  deformed,  are  the  most  com- 
mon subjects  : a great  number  of  such  persons 
exhibit  marks  of  scrofula  in  their  habit,  or  have 
done  so  at  a former  period.  The  disease  may 
also  arise  from  the  nature  of  employment ; viz. 
the  dust  to  which  needle-pointers,  stone-cutters, 
millers,  &c.  are  exposed  ; over  action  in  speak- 
ing or  singing;  playing  on  wind  instruments, 
excessive  debauchery,  &c.  and  from  continuing 
to  suckle  too  long  under  a debilitated  state.  The 

* Vulgarly  termed  “ Decline.” 

t It  has  been  pretty  accurately  calculated  that  the 
victims  to  this  disease  in  Great  Britain,  exceed  fifty- 
five  thousand  annually  j and  one-fourth  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe. 
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symptoms  are  so  numerous  and  various,  as  to 
require  arrangement.*'  They  may  be  best  di- 
vided into  the  essential  and  accidental ; the  es- 
sential may  be  divided  into  the  local  and  general. 
One  of  the  local  symptoms  is  pain  in  the  chest, 
■which  is  generally  confined  to  one  side;  the 
pain  is  considerable,  though  liable  to  vary  greatly 
from  time  to  time ; it  is  often  acute,  though  sel- 
dom for  more  than  a few  hours,  or,  at  most,  for 
a day  or  two.  In  some  cases,  there  is  no  pain 
felt  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  ; 
or  it  is  so  little,  that  the  patient  (from  a propen- 
sity to  conceal,  even  from  himself,  his  real  situ- 
ation) will  scarcely  acknowledge  it.  Difficulty 
of  breathing  is  another  of  the  local  symptoms, 
and  which  is  very  generally  present : the  breath- 
ing is  commonly  short  and  frequent.  Coughing 
is  a third  symptom,  which  (although  sound)  is 
sometimes  short  and  inelfective.The  patient  suf- 
fers lesspain,  coughs  less, and  breathes  more  freely 
when  lying  on  one  side,  than  when  on  the  other. 
The  fever  symptoms  which,  at  first,  are  pretty 
constant,  gradually  assume  a remittent  form  : 
there  is  chilliness  about  noon  ; and  this,  in  an 
hour  or  two,  is  succeeded  by  a dry  and  hot  skin, 
especially  felt  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles 
of  the  feet,  and  the  cheeks  become  flushed  in 
circumscribed  patches.  The  pulse  is  quick  and 
small ; the  patient  is  restless  during  the  early 
part  of  the  night ; and  when  he  falls  asleep,  pro- 
fuse sweating  breaks  out  and  continues  till  morn- 
ing. The  heat  of  the  body  now  declines,  the 
pulse  becomes  less  frequent  and  softer,  and  the 
patient  continues  tolerably  comfortable  during 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  except  that  he  is  feeble 
and  dejected:  the  symptoms  are  again  renewed 
about  the  same  period,  and  follow  a similar 
course.  Sometimes,  the  fever  paroxysm  is  un- 
usually severe  on  one  day,  and  much  slighter 
the  next ; and  so  on,  on  the  alternate  days, 
giving  the  disease  a tertian  form.  The  tongue 
is  often  much  furred ; the  urine  is  highly-colour- 
ed, and  copiously  deposits  a branny  sediment, 
and  its  surface  is  covered  with  an  oily  film. 
Under  these  symptoms,  the  strengthdeclines,  and 
the  body  gradually  wastes,  till  the  highest  de- 
gree of  emaciation  takes  place.  The  eyes  become 
affected,  the  nails  are  incurvated,  and  the  hair 
falls  off.  Diarrhcea  now  takes  place ; during 
which,  the  night-sweats  abate,  but  increase  again 
as  the  diarrhoea  ceases.  Among  the  last  symp- 
toms may  be  mentioned,  swelling  of  the  ancles 
towards  the  night,  and  sometimes  a more  gene- 
ral state  of  anasarca.f  Boils,  also,  are  apt  to 
appear  on  the  skin,  in  the  latter  stage  of  the 
disease. — The  organs  which  supply  the  body 
with  nourishment,  as  well  as  many  others,  often 
perform  their  functions  well  j the  appetite,  di- 

* We  are  indebted  to  the  learned  Dr.  Clutterbuck  for 
the  classification  of  this  disease  ; as  also  for  much  valu- 
able information  relative  to  the  disorder. 

t For  the  explanation  of  “ anasarca,”  see  the  article 
“uropsy 
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gestion,  &c.  remaining  good  to  the  last  : this 
contributes  greatly  to  the  prolongation  of  the 
disease.  The  febrile  symptoms  differ  in  differ- 
ent cases.  In  old  people,  the  general  system 
suffers  comparatively  little ; and  in  those,  the 
disease  is  always  long  protracted  ; so  that  they 
may  die  of  some  other  disease  accidently  arising. 
In  infants,  the  fever  symptoms  run  high,  and  the 
disease  is  rapid  in  its  progress  ; the  duration, 
therefore,  may  be  pretty  accurately  judged  of 
by  the  degree  of  fever  which  attends  it.  When 
it  arises  in  persons  of  naturally  a slow  pulse,  it 
is  less  rapid  in  its  course,  because  the  attending 
fever  is  less.  Spitting  of  blood  only  occurs  ac- 
cidentally or  occasionally,  and  may  take  place 
in  different  degrees,  so  as  even  to  endanger  life, 
either  by  the  quantity  of  blood  lost,  or  by  in- 
ducing suffocation.  Either  of  these,  however, 
is  very  rare ; and,  in  general,  the  discharge  ap- 
pears to  give  relief.  In  some  cases,  no  blood  at 
all  is  expectorated  from  first  to  last;  and  in  many 
instances  the  voice  is  lost  or  weakened,  and  more 
or  less  of  hoarseness  generally  attends.  Vomit- 
ing takes  place  in  many  patients,  and  that  after 
almost  every  meal. — The  duration  of  this  disease 
is  very  uncertain : it  may  run  its  course,  and 
prove  fatal,  in  six  or  eight  weeks,  as  in  infants  ; 
or  it  may  be  protracted  for  years,  as  in  old  sub- 
jects, who  are  otherwise  in  tolerably  good  health: 
it  depends  much  upon  the  power  of  taking  and 
digesting  food.— Pulmonary  disease  is  sometimes 
suspended  by  other  diseases ; this  has  been  known 
to  take  place,  in  a remarkable  degree,  from  the 
occurrence  of  the  itch.  Pregnancy,  likewise, 
has  this  effect.  The  approach  of  summer  is  often 
attended  with  a favourable  change  of  symptom  ; 
but,  in  a very  advanced  stage  of  the  disease, 
hot  weather  appears  to  hasten  the  fatal  event. 
In  females,  at  a certain  period  of  the  disease,  the 
menses  cease  to  flow  : this  merely  arises  from  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  system  ; therefore,  medi- 
cines can  have  no  effect  in  restoring  the  discharge, 
though  they  may  do  considerable  injury. — Many 
of  the  faculty  consider  this  disease  as  contagious ; 
but,  by  far  the  greater  number  are  of  a contrary 
opinion. 

Treatment. — How'ever  unsatisfactory  the  treat- 
ment of  pulmonary  consumption  is,  in  a general 
way,  it  is  still  not  to  be  neglected;  for,  in  a few  in- 
stances, under  even  unfavourable  circumstances, 
(especially  in  an  early  stage,)  the  disease  may  be 
effectually  removed ; and  where  all  hope  of  cure 
is  at  an  end,  yet  much  may  be  done  in  the  w^ay 
of  palliation. — In  the  early  stage,  (unless  in  ha- 
bits otherwise  much  debilitated,)  it  is  right  to 
bleed  repeatedly  to  a small  extent ; viz.  from 
three  to  six  ounces  at  a time,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  at  intervals  of  a few 
days ; using  at  the  same  time,  small  quantities 
of  foxglove,  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
so  as  to  bring  it,  if  possible,  rather  below  the 
healthy  standard,  where  it  should  be  kept.  By 
these  means,  the  pain  in  the  chest  is  commonly 
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relieved  ; the  fever  symptoms,  together  with  the 
night  sweats,  are  diminished,  and  sometimes  re- 
moved ; the  sleep  becomes  refreshing,  and  the 
appetite  is  restored  ; a general  feeling  of  health 
and  strength  follows  ; and,  in  a few  instances, 
health  is  recovered.  Even  where  it  fails  to  cure, 
it  almost  invariably  mitigates  the  sufferings,  and 
checks  the  progress  of  the  disease.  It  is  a pecu- 
liar advantage  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  that  it 
allows  of  the  patient  taking  solid  animal  food, 
without  quickening  the  pulse,  or  aggravating  any 
of  the  symptoms,  which  is  rarely  the  case  under 
any  other  treatment.  Blistering,  or  any  other 
means  to  relieve  irritation,  may  be  occasionally 
of  service,  and  the  permanent  use  of  them,  may 
even  do  good  ; but,  on  many  occasions,  they  are 
injurious,  from  the  general  irritation  of  system 
they  occasion.  This  simple  plan  of  treatment, 
(as  far  as  medicine  is  concerned,)  is  all  that  is 
essential,  or  can  be  useful.  Very  many  “remedies” 
ai'e,  however,  in  use,  and  have  been  recommended 
from  time  to  time,  and  among  which,  may  be 
reckoned,  the  tar  vapour;  but,  experience  always 
proves  their  insufficiency.  When  all  hope  is 
abandoned  of  cure,  it  is  still  necessary  to  palli- 
ate particular  symptoms.  The  cough,  at  times, 
is  so  severe,  as  to  call  for  opium  to  relieve  it ; 
but,  generally,  opium  does  injury  by  checking 
expectoration,  and  aggravating  the  fever  symp- 
toms, while  it  cannot  remove  the  cough.  The 
following  has  been  found  serviceable  in  a num- 
ber of  cases  ; therefore,  can  be  tried  with  per- 
fect safety : — 

Take  of  almond  mixture,  eight  ounces ; oxymelof 
squills,  half  an  ounce;  camphorated  tincture, 
of  opium,  two  drachms  and  a half;  tincture  of 
foxglove,  twenty-five  drops  ; — mix,  and  a spoon- 
ful may  be  taken,  when  the  cough  is  troublesome. 
In  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the 
pain  in  the  chest  is  unusually  severe,  either  ge- 
neral or  local  bleeding,  to  a small  extent,  may 
be  usefully  employed.  The  night-sweats  are 
sometimes  abated  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
though  at  the  hazard  of  inducing  diarrhoea,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  distressing  symptoms,  and 
requires  for  its  relief,  the  following  : — 

Take  of  tormentil  root,  in  powder,  half  a drachm^ ; 
ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  a grain  : — mix.  This 
may  be  repeated  every  three  or  four  hours,  or 
after  every  liquid  stool. 

The  extreme  restlessness  experienced  towards 
the  close  of  the  disease,  makes  the  use  of  half  a 
grain  to  a grain  of  opium  almost  indispensable. 
— More  is  to  be  expected  from  change  of  climate 
than  from  the  use  of  medicine.  To  give  the  dis- 
ease a fair  chance  of  success,  the  removal  to  a 
warm  climate  should  take  place  early,  and  the 
residence  continued  for  two  or  three  years  ; for 
to  attempt  it  when  the  malady  is  far  advanced, 
is  only  to  consign  the  patient  to  incalculable 
suffering  and  privation.  As  a substitute  for 
change  of  climate,  a removal  from  a bleak  and 
exposed  situation,  to  one  that  is  sheltered,  is  often 
of  considerable  advantage.  It  has  been  asserted, 
that  consumption  occurs  less  frequently  in  low 


and  marshy  places,  than  in  elevated  regions; 
this  may  influence  in  the  choice  of  situation ; 
but  there  are  many  exceptions ; as  some  cases 
do  better  in  town  than  in  the  country,  and  some 
in  hilly  countries,  than  in  valleys.  A sea  voy- 
age, of  itself,  has  been  sometimes  of  great  advan- 
tao-e.  As  much  exercise  as  possible,  short  of 
fatigue,  should  be  taken.  Dr.  Armstrong  con- 
siders that  this  disease  might  frequently  be  pre- 
vented by  maintaining  the  general  strength 
through  a nutritious  diet  and  other  regimenal 
points,  and  by  giving  tone  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  first  by  tepid  and  next  by  cool  sponging 
or  ablution  of  the  body.  In  this  variable  cli- 

mate,he  strongly  recoinmendstheuseof  thin  flan- 
nel, even  in  the  summer,  and  of  fleecy  hosiery, 
in  the  winter  and  spring,  next  the  surface,  where 
the  least  suspicion  of  pulmonary  consumption 
exists.  When  consumption  is  threatened,  he  be- 
lieves, from  extensive  experience,  that  the  affec- 
tion may  be  frequently  arrested  by  rest  in  the 
recumbent  posture,  a regulated  temperature,  a 
milk  and  farinaceous  diet,  and  an  occasional  pur- 
gative. 

RHEUMATISM. 

This  disease  divides  itself  into  two  forms,  the 
acufe  and  the  c/rronic.  In  its  simplest  form,  it  is 
marked  by  few  and  unimportant  symptoms,  and 
without  any  derangement  of  the  general  health. 
On  some  occasions,  however,  it  gives  rise  to 
great  disorder,  being  attended  with  a high  de- 
gree of  symptomatic  fever,*  and  that  in  a higher 
degree  than  in  perhaps  any  other  disease.  The 
general  exciting  causes  of  rheumatism,  in  all  its 
forms,  is  exposure  to  cold  or  damp  ; “ in  fact,” 
(says  Dr.  Clutterbuck,)  “ we  have  no  certain 
knowledge  of  any  others.”.  The  acute  rheu- 
matism mostly  affects  the  young  and  vigorous, 
and  those  between  the  age  of  puberty  and  thirty- 
five.  In  some  cases  it  is  constitutional,  and  even 
hereditary ; and  when  this  exists,  the  disease  is 
produced  by  the  slightest  cold.  It  usually  com- 
mences with  a sense  of  coldness,  thirst,  fever, 
restlessness,  and  costiveness.  The  joint  becomes 
stiff,  and  gives  pain  upon  motion  ; and  towards 
evening,  the  pain  and  fever  increase, particularly 
when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed:  the  pain  is 
frequently  transitory,  and  apt  to  shift  from  joint 
to  joint.  Sometimes  there  is  considerable  swell- 
ing, with  redness  of  the  skin;  the  urine  is 
highly-coloured  ; and  profuse  sweating,  which 
seldom  offers  relief.  Many  slight  cases  continue 
only  a few  days,  and  go  off  like  a common  cold  ; 
ethers  are  protracted  for  months,  or  even  years, 
w hen,  of  course,  the  term  chronic  strictly  applies. 
The  pains,  for  the  most  part,  are  the  last  symp- 
toms which  leave  the  patient;  these  may  begin 
to  abate  about  the  eighth  or  tenth  day  ; but,  as 
was  said  before,  the  time  may  be  greatly  length- 
ened. The  disorder  is  most  frequent  in  the 

* Erroneously  termed  the  “Rheumatic  Gout  ; ” hut 
which  is  only  acute  rheumatism,  attended  by  inflam- 
mation. 
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spring,  and  especially  when  long  easterly  winds 
prevail ; and  in  a great  proportion  of  instances,  it 
goesoffentirely  without  injury  to  the  constitution, 
although  it  may  have  continued  for  a length- 
ened period.  It  is  liable  to  be  confounded  v/ith 
the  gout ; but  acute  rheumatism  is  so  strongly 
marked  by  an  increase  of  fever  and  other  symp- 
toms at  night,  as  to  be  scarcely  possible  to  be 
iT)istRlc0n* 

7Vea^??z’ewt.— Slight  and  recent  rheumatic  af- 
fections either  subside  of  themselves,  or  require 
only  the  treatment  of  a common  cold  : as  a mo- 
derate degree  of  abstinence,  or  the  administer- 
ing of  a gentle  sweat.  In  the  treatment  of  acute 
rheumatism,  the  chief  object  to  be  attained  is, 
to  obviate  the  general  inllammatory  symptoms. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  if  the  pa- 
tient be  strong,  and  the  fever  considerable,  he 
must  be  bled  from  the  arm  to  the  extent  of  six- 
teen ounces,  which  may  be  repeated  every  day, 
to  the  second,  xhird,  or  fourth  time.  Where  the 
inflammation  is  chiefly  in  one  part,  and  the  pain 
not  violent,  with  little  fever,  and  the  patient  is 
of  a weak  and  irritable  constitution,  several 
leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  affected  part,  in 
preference  to  bleeding  ; and  if  leeches  cannot  be 
procured,  cupping  may  be  employed.  Blood- 
letting is  generally  improper  after  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day.  After  the  bleeding,  a mild  purge 
should  be  taken,  and  continued  every  morning 
for  six  or  seven  times  : 

Take  of  compound  infusion  of  senna,  an  ounce 
and  a half ; cinnamon  water,  two  drachms  ; man- 
na, a drachm  ; Epsom  salt,  two  drachms  ; mix. 

During  the  day,  one  of  the  following  pills  must 
be  taken  three  times : 

Take  of  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  twenty- 
four  grains  ; conserve  of  hips,  a sufficient  quan- 
tity to  form  into  six  pills. 

External  remedies  to  the  swollen  and  inflamed 
parts,  are  either  of  little  use,  or  at  best  equivo- 
cal, and  sometimes  positively  injurious.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  blisters  and  stimulating' 
applications  in  general.  “Indeed,  (says  Dr. 
Clutterbuck,)  the  disposition  to  the  disease  ap- 
pears to  be  most  effectually  overcome  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  inflammatory  action  for  a time  j 
therefore,  whatever  means  are  used  for  taking  the 
inflammation  quickly  off,  do  but  increase  the 
* chances  of  a relapse,  for  the  disposition  is  still 
left  behind.”  Dr.  C.  objects  to  the  practice  of 
applying  cloths  wetted  in  cold  water  to  the  in- 
flamed part,  as  he  considers  it  to  be  attended 
with  danger  ; “ for  (continues  this  eminent  phy- 
sician) I do  not  hold  it  to  be  justifiable  to  employ 
means  of  cure  from  which  even  occasional  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended,  in  the  treatment  of  a disease 
that  in  itself  is  not  of  a fatal  tendency.”— The 
diet  should  be  spare ; and  the  temperature  of 
the  patient’s  apartment  kept  as  uniform  as  pos- 
sible. 

Chronic  Rheumatism. — ^Where  the  consti- 
tution is  disposed  to  this  disease,  violent  sti'ains 
and  spasms,  and  the  same  causes  as  the  acute 


species,  will  give  rise  to  the  chronic  rheuma- 
tism. Every  large  joint  is  liable  to  the  af- 
fection ; but  the  knee,  hip,  loins,  and  ankles, 
are  the  most  frequent.  The  pain  is  not  vio- 
lent but  constant;  and  is  increased  by  warmth 
and  motion  at  first,  but  grows  easier  after  a time. 
The  limbs  become  stiff,  and  the  muscles  waste ; 
and,  in  some  instances,  the  hands  become  use- 
less, from  the  enlargement  of  the  joints  and  their 
subsequent  contraction. 

2>eaimenC— Bleeding  and  purging  are  highly 
improper  in  the  chronic  affection  ; although,  if 
there  be  heat  or  swelling  at  the  part,  leeches  or 
cupping  will  be  of  service.  The  following  pill 
may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a day : — 

Take  of  ipecacuanha  powder,  four  grains  ; a quar- 
ter of  a grain  of  aloes,  and  a little  extract  of 
gentian. 

The  affected  parts  must  be  rubbed  with  the 
following,  and  afterwards  wrapped  up  in  flan- 
nel : — 

Take  of  strong  liniment  of  ammonia,  an  ounce  and 
a half  5 oil  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce. 

It  must  be  rubbed  in  frequently,  by  the  patient, 
with  active  friction.  In  addition  to  the  above 
means,  the  warm  bath  should  be  used  every  other 
morning,  and  electricity  moderately  applied.  If 
the  disease  be  of  an  obstinate  character,  instead 
of  the  pill  above  prescribed,  two  table-spoonsful 
of  the  following  mixture  may  be  taken  every  four 
hours ; — 

Take  of  oil  of  turpentine,  three  drachms  j sufficient 
of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  to  mix  it ; then  add, 
compound  spirit  of  juniper,  two  ounces  ; decoc- 
tion of  bark,  eight  ounces. 

Or,  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  turpentine,  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  spirit  of  sweet 
nitre,  of  which  a tea-spoonful  may  be  taken  three 
times  a day.  When  the  bowels  are  disordered, 
the  patient  will  be  troubled  with  flying  or  fixed 
chronic  pains,  attended  by  stiffness  ; to  remove 
which,  the  following  may  be  taken  : — 

Take  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  half  a 
drachm  j compound  rhubarb  pill,  a scruple ; 
Castile  soap,  ten  grains;  oil  of  juniper,  live 
drops.  Beat  into  a mass,  and  divide  into  twelve 
pills.  One  at  bed-time  is  geneially  sufficient. 

Once  or  twice  a week,  the  vapour-bath  may  be 
used;  and  sometimes  blisters  are  employed  with 
good  effect.  The  Bath  and  Buxton  warm  wa- 
ters are  confidently  recommended  for  this  corn- 
plaint.  By  promoting  a free  perspiration,  it 
greatly  relieves  the  pain  ; and  by  rubbing  near 
the  seat  of  the  pain  with  an  ointment,  composed 
of  a drachm  of  tartar  emetic,  and  an  ounce  of 
hog’s-lard,  it  will  bring  out  a crop  of  pustules, 
and  relief  be  also  gained.  Acupuncturation  has 
been  recommended  in  this  disease ; but  this 
should  not  be  done  where  there  is  the  least  in- 
flammation prevailing  at  the  affected-  part : the 
operation  consists  in  making  a small  puncture 
with  a long  needle,  in  or  near  the  part  affected. 
— The  diet  should  be  generous  and  stimulating, 
but  small  in  quantity  ; the  clothing  warm  ; and 
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the  patient  must  exercise  either  the  whole  of  the 
body,  or  the  affected  limb.  The  dumb-bells  and 
flesli-bnish  may  be  used  with  advantage.  “ More 
benefit  (says  Dr.  Clutterbuck)  is  to  be  expected 
from  a residence  in  a warm  climate,  than  can  be 
possibly  gained  by  the  use  of  medicine  or  any 
particular  regimen.” 

Lumbago  is  rheumatism  of  the  loins.  Its 
causes  and  general  treatment  have  just  been 
mentioned.  The  Buxton  waters  are  generally 
considered  to  be  very  beneficial  in  this  affection, 
as  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  effects  of  any 
other  medicine  : we  recommend  three  or  four 
grains  of  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha 
to  be  made  into  a pill,  and  taken  occasionally. 

RUPTURE. 

The  chief  exciting  cause  of  rupture  is  from 
great  bodily  pain  ; such  as  lifting  and  carrying 
heavy  weights,  vomiting,  straining  at  stool, 
playing  on  wind  instruments,  &c.  It  is  most 
frequently  on  the  right  side  of  the  body  ; and 
is  sometimes  situate  in  the  thigh,  and  sometimes 
in  the  groin.  According  to  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
London  is  favourable  to  the  production  of  this 
complaint  from  the  bad  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  relaxation  of  body  produced  by  it;  and  he 
considers  that  the  proportion  of  persons  affected 
with  rupture,  is  about  one  in  fifteen.”*  The 
sw'elling  often  originates  suddenly,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  a change  of  size,  being  smaller  when  the 
patient  lies  on  his  back,  or  holds  his  breath  : 
the  size  often  increases  after  a meal.  The 
symptoms  are — a tumour  in  or  near  the  groin, 
attended  with  pain,  sickness,  and  suppression 
of  stools. 

Treatment. — ‘^With  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  this  complaint,  (says  Sir  A.  Cooper,)  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say,  that  a person  who  has  a rup- 
ture, and  does  not  wear  a truss,  is  never  for  a 
moment  safe;  and  the  danger  is  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  the  smallness  of  its  size.  The  com- 
mon truss  is  a very  good  one,  and  is  perhaps  a 
little  too  much  despised  because  it  is  old.  I 
do  not  know  whether  1 might  not  have  a little 
affection  for  this  kind  of  truss,  for  to  say  the 
truth,  when  I was  about  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  of  age,  I discovered  that  1 v/as  myself  the 
subject  of  this  complaint.  I wore  a truss  for 
about  three  years,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
I had  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  rupture. 

I would  not,  however,  leave  the  truss  off,  but  I 
continued  to  wear  it,  two  years  longer,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  moment  I have 
never  had  the  least  appearance  of  the  com- 
plaint. This  circumstance  may  have  given  me 
a greater  inclination  to  attend  to  this  disease, 
and  to  investigate  all  the  facts  connected  with 
it.  I am  aware  that  some  persons  say,  it  is  of 
no  consequence  whether  the  patient  wears  a 
truss  or  not,  when  he  is  in  a recumbent  posture, 
but  I do  not  agree  in  this  opinion;  for  if  he 

* “ Surgical  Lectures,”  by  Sir  A.  Cooper; 
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cough  in  the  night,  or  get  out  of  bed,  the  rup- 
ture is  liable  to  descend,  and  should  this  hap- 
pen, (though  he  may  have  worn  a truss  steadily 
for  twelve  months  before,)  he  must  begin  to 
date  his  cure  from  the  last  time  the  rupture  de- 
scended. A young  person  is  generally  cured  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  and  it  will  be  advisable 
that  he  should  continue  to  wear  a truss  forthree 
years  : if  the  person  be  not  young,  there  is  not 
piuch  hope  of  effecting  the  cure  by  wearing  a 
truss.”  This  treatment  only  applies  to  those 
ruptures  termed  “reducible.” 

Treatment  of  irreducible  Rupture. — “ With  re- 
gard to  the  treatment  of  irreducible  rupture, 
(continues  Sir  A.  Cooper,)  the  patient  must  be 
advised  to  wear  a simple  suspensory  bandage, 
without  which  he  would  be  exposed  to  consi- 
derable danger,  from  the  possibility  of  the  tu- 
mour bursting,  if  he  should  receive  a blow  on 
the  part.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a patient  may 
find  considerable  relief  by  abstinence  in  diet, 
by  placing  himself  in  the  recumbent  position, 
and  applying  ice*  to  the  part  regularly  every 
day  ; by  tins  means  a reduction  of  its  bulk, 
though  very  gradually,  will  generally  take  place. 
If  the  patient  feel  any  pain,  it  wilt  not  be  ad- 
visable for  him  to  wear  a truss  ; or,  if  he  should 
wear  a truss,  the  spring  ought  to  be  very  slight, 
so  as  to  occasion  no  pain;  otherwise,  there  will 
be  danger  of  strangulation.” 

Strangulated  Rupture. — Tn  the  symptoms 
which  accompany  strangulated  hernia,  the  pa- 
tient complains  of  pain  all  over  the  belly,  at- 
tended with  vomiting  and  costiveness.  After 
a time,  the  vomiting  becomes  more  frequent, 
and  feculent  matter  is  ejected  from  the  sto- 
mach. 

Treatment. — The  least  delay  in  this  case  is 
most  frequently  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences; the  most  prompt  assistance  should  be 
obtained  of  a skilful  surgeon.  “ What  I would 
do,  (observes  Sir  A.  Cooper,)  if  I were  troubled 
with  this  complaint,  would  be  this;  I would  have 
the  taxisf  employed  steadily  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  ; if  this  did  not  succeed,  1 would  be 
bled  to  faintness,  and  then  have  the  reduction 
attempted  again  by  the  hand;  if  this  also  proved 
unsuccessful,  I would  have  a tobacco  injection, 
and  wait  a short  time,  and  then,  if  necessary, 
have  an  operation  performed.  It  is  the  most 
egregious  ignorance  possible,  to  delay  the  opera- 
tion so  long  as  is  often  done,  thereby  wasting 
the  precious  moments,  which,  if  properly  used, 
might  have  been  spent  in  saving  the  life  of  the 
patient.” 

* “As  ice  cannot  always  be  procured,  a table  spoon- 
ful of  nitrate  of  potash  and  muriate  of  ammonia  must 
be  mixed  together  in  a pint  of  water,  which  will  pro- 
duce a degree  of  cold  equal  to  three  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point.”  Sir  A.  Cooper. 

t The  “taxis”  means  a particular  kind  of  gentle 
pressure  on  the  tumour  with  the  fingers,  by  which  the 
surgeon  endeavours  to  return  the  parts  into  the  abdo- 
men. 
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ST.  ANTHONY’S  FIRE.  (ERYSIPELAS.) 

This  is  an  inflammatory  cutaneous  eruption, 
attended  by  a redness,  which  disappears  and 
leaves  a white  spot  for  a short  time  after  being 
touched  with  the  end  of  the  finger.  The  chief 
causes  of  erysipelas  are — exposure  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun  or  fire ; cold  or  damp ; the  abuse  of  fer- 
mented and  strong  liquors;  wounds,  fractures, 
and  contusions  ; and  whatever  renders  the  body 
irritable.  The  disease  is  far  more  frequent  in 
spring  and  autumn  ; and  is  considered  by  the 
most  eminent  of  the  faculty*  to  originate  in  dis- 
orders of  the  digestive  organs.  It  is  marked  by 
a very  hot  skin  ; a full  and  hard,  or  a contracted 
and  hard  pulse;  and  a moist  tongue.  It  either  ap- 
pears upon  the  face  or  extremities;  and  is  some- 
times attended  (in  its  origin  or  course)  by  some 
internal  infiammation.  In  mild  cases,  the  erup- 
tion either  gradually  disappears,  or  is  carried  off 
in  a day  or  two  by  a spontaneous  sweating. 
When  the  disease  attacks  the  face  and  head,  a 
red  spot  appears  on  some  part  of  the  face,  (of  a 
great  extent,)  which  sometimes  spreads  until  it 
covers  not  only  the  face,  but  the  scalp  also. 
Erysipelas  is  generally  preceded  by  the  usual 
fever  symptoms. 

Treatment, — In  slight  cases,  an  emetic  should 
be  given  immediately,  in  order  that  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  may  be  unloaded,  and  if  possible, 
to  prevent  inflammation  from  advancing, — 

Take  of  emetic  tartar,  one  grain;  powder  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, fifteen  grains ; common  water,  an 
ounce  and  a half  ; — mix. 

After  this  has  operated,  the  following  purga- 
tive should  be  administered,  and  (if  the  bowels 
require  it)  repeated  every  morning : — 

Take  of  compound  infusion  of  senna,  an  ounce  and 
a half ; cinnamon  water,  two  drachms  ; manna, 
a drachm  ; Epsom  salts,  one  or  two  drachms. 
When  the  inflammation  is  severe,  about  four- 
teen ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken  from  the 
arm.  Active  measures  should  be  resorted  to 
with  the  greatest  circumspection  ; “ for,  though 
active  evacuations  are  frequently  required,  still 
caution  is  necessary.  The  wine  and  bark  sys- 
tem, I strongly  reprobate  ; and,  in  its  stead,  re- 
commend mild  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  a 
simple  diet,  and  a pure  atmosphere ; without 
which,  no  means  will  be  generally  efficacious. 
As  one  species  of  this  disease  arises  in  the  course 
of  genuine  typhus  fever,  it  may  be  easily  cured 
when  combined  with  the  remittent  typhus,  by 
the  use  of  sulphate  of  quinine  ; f but  where  it 
occurs  with  the  continued  form,  bark  is  ex- 
tremely prejudicial.  I have  no  faith  in  any 
local  application  in  erysipelas  ; I have  aban- 
doned them  all,  except  the  use  of  a little 
arrow-root,  dusted  gently  over  the  part,  or  the 
application  of  a blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck, 

* “I’ll  be  hanged  if  erysipelas  is  not  always  the  re- 
sult of  a disordered  state  of  the  digestive  organs ; but 
how  to  put  it  to  rights,  I do  not  know.” — Mr.  Aber- 
»ethy. 

t See  the  article  “Typhus  Fever.” 


which  I have  frequently  seen  arrest  erysipelas 
of  the  face.”*  It  appears,  however,  from  the  fol- 
lowing case,  mentioned  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
that  where  the  patient  has  indulged  in  spi- 
ritous  liquors,  it  may  be  necessary  to  allow 
him  the  use  of  a little  of  his  favorite.  “A  man, 
(says  this  distinguished  surgeon,)  who  had 
weakened  his  constitution  by  the  excessive  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  had  erysipelas  dreadfully  se- 
vere : his  head  was  swollen  to  an  enormous  size, 
and  every  person  thought  his  recovery  impos- 
sible. It  was  discovered  one  day,  that  his  wife 
brought  him  some  gin.  He  declared  that  he  was 
better  from  his  having  drunk  it ; he  was  per- 
mitted to  continue  it ; and,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all,  he  rapidly  got  well.”i' 

Another  species  of  erysipelatous  inflammation, 
which  most  usually  attacks  the  trunk  of  the 
body,  is  that  vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of 
“Shingles,”  being  a corruption  of  the  French 
word  cein^le,  a belt.  This  species  consists  of  a 
number  of  pustules,  which  spread  round  the 
body  like  a girdle.  It  arises  from  the  same 
causes  as  those  already  mentioned,  and  requires 
the  same  mode  of  treatment. 

SCROFULA,  OR  KING’S  EVIL. 

“ This  appellation”  (says  Sir  Astley  Cooper) 
is  a miserable  title  for  the  diseases  which  it  is 
intended  to  represent : it  is  given  to  a class  of 
diseases  springing  from  debility.”  Scrofula  con- 
sists in  hard  indolent  tumours  of  certain  parts 
of  the  body,  but  particularly  in  the  neck,  be- 
hind the  ears,  and  under  the  chin ; which,  after 
a time,  separate,  and  degenerate  into  ulcers.  The 
suppuration  is  not  of  the  common  kind  ; it  con- 
tains curd-like  matter,  and  is  not  truly  purulent. 
“In  scrofula”  (continues  Sir  A.  Cooper,)  “the 
weakness  exists  from  birth;  it  is  congenital  or 
original  debility.  The  character  of  a scrofulous 
child  is  as  follows:  you  will  find  the  skin  thin, 
if  you  pinch  it;  which  is  quite  different  from  the 
skin  in  children  who  are  not  scrofulous  ; and  it 
is  on  this  account,  that  persons  with  this  dis- 
ease frequently  have  a rosy  colour,  arising  from 
the  thinness  of  the  skin,  which  allows  the  ves- 
sels to  be  seen  under  it.  The  hair  is  light  and 
extremely  fine  ; the  eye-lashes  are  long,  and  the 
fingers  are  very  long  and  thin,  but  at  the  extre- 
mities are  broad  and  flat.  The  upper  lip  is  of 
considerable  thinness,  and  this  is  a mark  of  de- 
bility. The  glands  and  joints  are  most  frequent- 
ly attacked  ; but  sometimes  the  brain,  the  eyes, 
and  the  lungs,  are  affected.  Scrofula  differs  in 
different  constitutions;  it  may  be  of  an  indo- 
lent or  irritable  kind ; but  it  is  more  frequently  of 
the  first  than  the  second.  That  scrofula  is  an  here- 
ditary disease,  appears  as  clear  to  me  as  can  be, 
and  those  who  deny  it,  deny  the  evidence  of 
their  senses.  The  exciting  causes  of  this  disease 

* “Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,”  by  Dr.  Arm- 
strong. 

t “ Lectures  on  Surgery,”  by  Sir  A.  Cooper. 
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are  whatever  tend  to  increase  debility  ; such  as 
the  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  small-pox.  Scro- 
fula is  considerably  influenced  by  climate,  par- 
ticularly those  climates  in  which  the  change 
from  cold  to  heat,  and  heat  to  moisture,  are  most 
frequent.  The  vicissitudes  of  temperature  are 
so  frequent,  that  a man  is  never  clothed  so  as  to 
meet  them,  and  the  body  is  consequently  ex- 
posed to  these  sudden  changes.  If  a patient  be 
examined  in  the  spring,  and  he  have  a gland 
that  is  inflamed,  the  complaint  will  go  on 
during  the  spring  till  the  summer  months,  when 
it  will  be  arrested,  and  the  health  greatly  im- 
proved : in  this  state,  the  patient  will  remain 
till  October  or  November,  and  then  become 
worse.  In  summer,  the  symptoms  disappear, 
in  autumn  they  return ; and  continue  to  the 
winter,  when  they  become  again  suspended.” 

Treatment. — The  principles  on  which  the  treat- 
ment of  scrofula  are  founded  are, — to  make 
better  blood  ; to  strengthen  the  solids,  and  to 
give  vigorous  action  to  the  circulation : to  one 
or  all  of  these  principles  every  mode  of  treat- 
ment should  be  referred.  Now,  the  first  object 
is  to  make  better  blood,  and  without  this  no- 
thing else  will  be  of  avail.  I cannot  sufficiently 
deprecate  the  system  of  taking  vegetable  food 
in  scrofulous  diseases,  and  proscribing  animal 
food,  which  is  most  nutritious  and  easy  of  di- 
gestion. Vegetable  food  should  not  be  given  to 
children  labouring  under  scrofula,  as  it  leads  to 
an  aggravation  of  the  complaint ; but  meat 
should  be  allowed,  prepared  so  that  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  gastric  juice,  which  is  weak,  may  be 
able  to  act  upon  it.  The  stomach  ought  never  to 
be  over-loaded,  because  then  the  powers  of  di- 
gestion are  impaired  ; therefore,  I advise,  that 
the  patient  should  breakfast  between  eight  and 
nine,  and  take  an  egg  or  a little  meat  with  his 
meal.  He  should  have  a sandwich  about  twelve 
or  one  o’clock,  and  meat  with  his  dinner  at 
three : som.e  good  beer  or  a glass  of  wine  should 
be  allowed.  It  is  well  known  that  in  these  com- 
plaints the  stomach  is  not  supplied  with  a suf- 
ficient quantity  of  juice,  to  dissolve  the  food  ; 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  stimulus ; 
rest  appears  to  be  conducive  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  digestive  process.  Animal  food 
should  be  given  in  larger  quantities  to  persons 
with  scrofula  than  to  those  in  a state  of  health, 
although  the  latter  do  not  require  the  same  aid 
to  assist  digestion.  In  scrofulous  children  I do 
not  like  the  stomach  to  be  loaded  with  milk  at 
breakfast,  which  considerablj'  impairs  the  diges- 
tive powers;  therefore,  I generally  order  a little 
meat,  or  an  egg,  as  a substitute.  Children  with 
scrofulous  affections,  or  even  those  predisposed 
to  them,  should  take  a great  deal  of  exercise  in 
the  open  air  ; more,  however,  in  the  way  of  play 
than  as  a task.  At  schools,  in  general,  too  lit- 
tle exercise  is  taken  by  the  scholars.  Exercise 
should  not  be  taken  so  as  to  fatigue  the  body  ; 
but  when  children  feel  themselves  weary,  they 


should  rest  a little  till  they  recover.  Boys  will 
take  exercise,  and  thus  are  less  liable  to  this  com- 
plaint ; whilst  girls  are  not  allowed  to  exercise 
themselves,  and  (if  predisposed)  are  almost  al- 
ways attacked.  Without  good  air,  all  other 
means  are  of  no  use.  Moist  and  cold  weather  is 
Hie  worst.  Those  who  live  in  marshy  climates 
are  subject  to  the  worst  form  of  scrofulous  com- 
plaints. The  state  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  cho- 
sen, is  that  in  which  the  air  is  dry  and  warm: 
a very  bleak  wind  is  not  desirable,  The  sea  air 
is  generally  preferred  ; and  when  the  children 
are  near  the  sea  side,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
play  on  the  beach  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  air  of  the 
coast  in  the  wet  and  cold  seasons  is  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  scrofulous  children  ; it  is  only  in 
warm -and  dry  weather  that  any  benefit  will  be 
obtained.  Air,  exercise,  and  nourishment,  are 
the  three  great  points  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the 
treatment  of  scrofulous  affections.  And  what 
(may  be  said)  nothing  about  medicine  ? I say, 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  a maxim,  that  there  is 
no  specific  for  the  cure  of  scrofula ; and  he  who 
says  there  is,  attempts  to  gull  mankind  by  the 
assertion  of  what  is  not  true.  Medicines  occa- 
sionally give.n,  with  a view  to  improve  the  di- 
gestive powers  and  regulate  the  secretions,  are 
good  ; but  attention  to  the  three  points  I liave 
just  mentioned  are  of  primary  importance.  In  or- 
der to  restore  the  secretions,  you  may  give  once  a 
week,  or  eve'ry  ten  days,  two  grains  of  calomel 
and  eight  of  rhubarb ; or,  you  may  give  daily, 
for  a short  time,  two  grains  of  rhubarb  and  from 
three  to  five  of  the  carbonate  of  iron  ; another 
good  tonic  consists  of  two  grains  of  rhubarb 
and  from  four  to  six  grains  of  dried  sub-carbo- 
nate of  soda,  with  ten  grains  of  columba,  which 
may  be  taken  mixed  with  sugar ; a form  that 
seldom  disagrees  with  the  patient.  These  means 
will  greatly  assist  the  digestion.  Children 
should  be  well  clothed,  and  never  exposed  to 
the  changes  of  temperature ; for  this  purpose# 
they  should  wear  flannel  next  the  skin : if  the 
weather  be  very  warm,  calico  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  flannel.  Sea-bathing  is  necessary,  and 
the  bath  should  be  used  about  three  times  a 
week,  at  eleven  in  the  morning.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  bath  ought  to  be  at  ninety-four  de- 
grees ; and  the  patient  should  remain  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  minutes  in  it,  and  walk  after- 
wards.”* The  following  has  been  used  for  a con- 
siderable period  at  Guy’s  Hospital : — 

Take  of  solution  of  oxymuriate  of  quicksilver,  one 
grain  ; tincture  of  bark,  two  ounces.  Take  a tea- 
spoonful  twice  a day,  in  a glass  of  camomile  infu- 
sion. If  the  bowels  be  costive,  tincture  of  rhu- 
barb shouid  be  substituted  for  the  tincture  of 
bark. 

Dr.  Baillie  states,  in  his  posthumous  waitings, 
that  in  scrofulous  swellings  he  had  experienced 
good  effects  from  sarsaparilla  and  soda,  with 

* “ Lectures  on  Surgery,”  by  Sir,  A,  Cooper. 
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some  preparation  of  steel ; but  more  powerful 
effects  were  derived  from  sea-air  and  sea- 
bathing. 


SCURVY. 

The  scurvy  is  a disease  of  a putrid  nature; 
and  most  frequently  arises  from  an  impover- 
ished state  of  the  blood,  A diet  of  salt  pro- 
visions, with  a deficiency  of  vegetables , want 
of  exercise;  cold  united  with  moisture;  and 
neglect  of  cleanliness ; are  common  causes  of 
this  disorder.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be  excited 
from  a poor  diet  and  want  of  cleanliness  and  ex- 
ercise, when  salted  provision  has  formed  no  part 
of  the  person’s  food.  The  complaint  comes  on 
gradually,  with  heaviness,  weariness,  and  un- 
v/illingness  to  move  about;  together  with  dejec- 
tion of  spirits  and  debility.  In  a short  time, 
the  countenance  becomes  sallow  and  bloated, 
respiration  is  hurried  on  the  least  motion,  the 
teeth  become  loose,  the  gums  are  spongy,  tne 
breath  is  offensive,  livid  spots  appear  on  the 
skin,  and  old  ulcers  often  break  out  again : 
sometimes,  severe  wandering  pains  are  felt, 
particularly  in  the  night.  The  skin  is  gene- 
rally smooth  and  shining ; the  urine  small  in 
quantity,  and  very  offensive  ; the  pulse  feeble  , 
and  the  joints  very  weak.  In  the  worst  stage, 
blood  is  frequently  discharged  from  different 
parts ; fetid  evacuations  by  stool ; and  the 
slighest  motion  brings  on  faintness,  and  some- 
times immediate  death. — It  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  cutaneous'  eruption  so  common- 
ly called  scurvy  by  uninformed  persons,  is  of  a 
very  different  nature,  being  simply  some  foul- 
ness of  the  skin  depending  upon  internal  dis- 
order : the  treatment  for  which  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned.* 

Treatment. — Every  attempt  must  be  made  to 
restore  vigour  to  the  system.  The  patient 
should  observe  great  cleanliness,  and  resort  to  a 
dry  free  air.  The  effects  of  the  disease  may  be 
palliated  by  a diet  of  fresh  provisions,  fei- 
mented  liquors,  as  ale,  cider,  and  spruce-beer  , 
and.  such  vegetables,  as  scurvy-grass,  water- 
cress, horse-radish,  carrots,  turnips, cauliflowers, 
brook-lime,  garlic,  &c. ; to  these  may  be  added, 
a free  use  of  ripe  fruits,  such  as  oranges,  shad- 
docks, or  the  juice  of  limes;  but  lemon-juice 
is  of  the  greatest  service.  Captain  Cook  tnought 
very  highly  of  malt  sweet-wort.  If  these  be 
employed  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  the 
patient  will  generally  gain  great  relief.  'When 
the  prostration  of  strength  is  considerable,  the 
least  exertion  must  be  forbidden : for  in  such 
cases,  a strong  current  of  air  is  sufficient  fiom 
its  pressure  and  stimulus,  to  destroy  the  stnall 
degree  of  vitality  remaining.  For  the  relief  of 
acute  pain,  three  or  four  grains  of  compound 
powder  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  made  into  a pill 

3*6  See  article  “Diseases  of  the  Shin. 


with  conserve  of  roses,  and  taken  tlnee  tunes  a 
day.  Contractions  of  the  hams  and  calves  of  the 
legs  are  to  be  relieved  by  fomenting  the  parts 
with  warm  vinegar  and  water  ; ulceration  of 
the  gums  may  be  obviated  by  washing  the 
mouth  frequently  with  the  following: — 

Take  of  decoction  of  bark,  six  ounces  ; tincture  of 
myrrh,  one  ounce  and  a half  j muriatic  acid,  fif- 
teen drops. 

The  foul  ulcers  are  to  be  cleansed  and  healed  by 
washing  them  with  lemon  juice,  or  touching 
them  with  tincture  of  myrrh.  A warm  poultice 
may  he  applied  occasionally,  at  night.  Costive- 
ness may  be  prevented  by  dissolving  a little 
cream  of  tartar  in  a decoction  of  tamarinds  and 
prunes  ; a small  portion  of  which  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  bowels  free. 

SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 


This  disease  seldom  proves  fatal ; but  it  is 
deserving  of  attention  on  account  of  the  alarm 
which  it  occasions.  It  may  take  place  from  the 
rupture  of  a blood  vessel,  during  the  violence 
of  coughing;  or  it  may  arise  from  the  lungs, 
fulness  of  habit,  violent  exercise,  suppression 
of  the  menstrual  discharge,  blowing  of  wind  in- 
struments, excessive  drinking,  &c.  This  affec- 
tion is  often  preceded  by  chilliness,  weariness 
of  the  limbs,  costiveness,  full  pulse,  pain  and 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  other  symptoms  of 

£j0Y0j* 

If  th-G  disG8.sG  8.TisG  froin  fulriGss 
of  habit,  the  treatment  should  chiefly  consist 
in  abstinence ; and  in  extreme  cases,  bleeding 
may  be  employed  ; but  if  it  arise  from  the  sup- 
pression of  habitual  discharges,  these,  if  possible 
should  be  restored.  Two  table  spoonsful  of  the 
following,  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a 
day: 

Take  of  diluted  sulphuric  add,  one  drachm  j wa- 
ter,  four  ounces  5 tincture  of  opium,  and  syrup 
of  roses,  of  each  one  drachm:  mix. 

In  the  spitting’  of  blood  of  weakly  habits,  thirty 
drops  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  given 
every  other  hour,  till  the  bleeding  stop.  ^ Faint- 
ing is  often  serviceable  in  checking  the  bjeeding 
from  the  lungs ; on  this  account,  cordials,  strong 
odours,  and  every  other  means  of  rousing  the 
patient  should  be  avoided.  'When  the  complaint 
occurs  in  a debilitated  or  delicate  habit,  and  is 
thG  consGquencG  of  weakness,  the  course  of  pro- 
ceedingmust  be  entirely  dilFerentj  therefore,  in 
addition  to  the  oil  of  turpentine,  the  following 
cooling  purgative  must  be  administered  occa- 


sionally : 

Take  of  Epsom  salts,  half  an  ounce ; infusion  of 
roses,  two  ounces. 


A blister  between  the  shoulders  is  sometimes 
serviceable.  “ The  application  of  cold,  (says  Dr. 
Clutterbuck,)  in  the  extreme  degree  that  it  is 
usually  practised,  is  injurious.  _ The  abstinence 
usually  recommended  is  quite  unnecessary; 


STRANGURY,  OR  RETliNTION 

for  solid,  substantial  food  is  far  better  adapted 
to  the  laxity  of  the  solids.  Change  of  air  is 
highly  serviceable ; and  after  the  disease  has 
stopped,  cold  bathing  and  daily  exercise  may 
be  used.  ’ 

STRANGURY,  OR  RETENTION  OF  URINE. 

This  disease  arises  from  spasm,  or  stricture  ; 
enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland  ; mechanical 
injuries ; inflammation  of  the  urethra ; and  a 
want  of  strength  in  the  bladder,  occasioned  by 
retaining  the  urine  for  too  great  a length  of 
time.  It  may  also  arise  from  the  too  free  use 
of  blisters.*  Difficulty  of  passing  the  urine  is 
seldom  attended  with  much  danger,  unless, 
through  neglect,  it  should  terminate  in  total 
suppression.  The  most  prompt  assistance  is 
called  for  in  this  disease  ; for  if  the  bladder  re- 
main preternaturally  distended,  it  will  be  at- 
tended with  inflammation,  ultimately  burst,  and 
death  ensue. 

Treatment. — As  in  the  case  of  stricture,  there 
is  a great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
treatment  of  strangury ; some  contending  that 
the  first  step  should  be  with  the  catheter, 
whilst  others  (at  the  head  of  whom  may  be 
reckoned  Mr.  Abernethy)  decidedly  object  to 
the  practice.  The  following  treatment  is  ad- 
vised by  Mr.  Abernethy : — “ Sponge  the  parts 
affected  with  tepid  water,  and  foment  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen  with  flannels  wrung  out  of 
hot  w^ater,  as  warm  as  the  patient  can  comfort- 
ably bear ; let  them  remain  on  for  five  or  six 
minutes  at  a time,  and  he  will  find  them  very 
soothing ; apply  leeches  to  the  part,  and,  if  he 
be  of  a strong  constitution,  bleed  from  the  arm. 
But  first  give  the  patient  a dose  of  castor  oil  to 
clean  out  the  bowels ; that  is  a great  thing. 
The  patient  must  go  to  bed,  and  the  fomenta- 
tions be  continued,  until  relief  be  obtained.  If 
the  urine  begin  to  dribble,  the  stream  will  soon 
follow  ; but  if  there  be  no  dribbling,  an  opiate 
clyster  should  be  administered,  or  a grain  of 
calomel  and  a grain  of  opium  made  into  a pill, 
-and  taken  every  five  or  six  hours,  until  the  ur- 
gency of  the  symptoms  be  removed  : I can  gene- 
rally accomplish  a cure  by  the  simple  measures 
just  stated.  Patients  are  afraid  that  their  blad- 
ders will  burst,  and  the  surgeon  is  apprehensive, 
so  sets  about  passing  a catheter.  As  to  the 
introduction  of  instruments  into  the  bladder,  it 
is  a practice  not  to  be  decided  upon  in  four  and 
twenty  hours.”  f The  usual  treatment  is  to  pass 
a catheter,  to  direct  the  use  of  the  warm  bath, 
warm  fomentations,  cooling  medicines,  and 
bleeding  from  the  arm. — The  enlargement  of 
the  prostate  gland  is  attended  with  some  un- 
easiness, and  there  is  a frequent  desire  to  make 
water  : this  most  frequently  arises  in  old  peo- 
ple, or  in  those  who  neglect  to  evacuate  at  the 

* See  the  article  “Blisters,”  p.  S9, 

t “ Lectures  on  Surgery,”  by  Mr.  Abernethy. 
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proper  time.  Sir  A.  Cooper  says  that  the  ca- 
theter will  always  overcome  this  obstruction,* 
and  that  it  is  never  necessary  to  puncture  the 
bladder,  under  such  circumstances.  The  warm 
bath,  or  tepid  bathing  the  parts,  warm  fomenta- 
tions, keeping  the  bowels  free,  and  the  other 
means  just  mentioned,  should  not  be  neglected. 
When  the  disease  arises  from  the  use  of  blisters, 
the  patient  should  drink  plentifully  of  linseed 
tea,  barley-water,  or  other  warm  diluting  fluids, 
and  foment  the  region  of  the  bladder.  Persons 
troubled  with  this  malady  would  do  well  to  be 
abstemious  in  their  diet,  to  use  tepid  bathing, 
to  lie  on  a mattress,  take  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  and  avoid  study  and  sedentary  occupa- 
tions. 

STRICTURES. 

There  are  two  species  of  the  stricture,  one  of 
the  urethra,  t and  the  other  of  the  rectum.  J 
Whatever  gives  rise  to  considerable  irritation 
in  the  urethra,  may  prove  a cause  of  stricture  in 
that  part ; “ therefore,  (says  Mr.  Abernethy),  if 
gonorrhoeas  § b’e  improperly  treated,  they  are 
very  apt  to  lay  the  foundation  for  strictures.” 
Drinking  or  hard  riding  is  very  liable  to  induce 
this  malady. — At  the  commencement  of  this 
disease,  the  patient  is  unable  to  retain  his  wa- 
ter, and  instead  of  the  urine  passing  in  a full 
stream,  it  is  small  in  quantity,  and  is  forked  or 
scattered.  After  a time,  he  finds  that  he  is 
obliged  to  use  great  force  to  expel  his  water ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  stricture,  he  has  to 
rise  two  or  three  times  in  the  night  to  void 
his  urine.  If  the  disease  be  of  an  aggravated 
nature,  the  urine  will  frequently  become  white, 
and  be  mixed  with  either  matter  or  blood  : pain 
and  difficulty  ensue  in  voiding  the  urine,  and 
the  patient  becomes  much  debilitated. 

Treatment. — Much  difference  of  opinion  ex- 
ists among  practitioners  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
treatment  cf  strictures.  Some  recommend  that 
as  soon  as  the  disease  is  suspected,  a full-sized 
bougie  should  be  passed,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  fact.  Mr.  Abernethy,  however,  differs  ma- 
terially from  the  general  system ; and  as  he 
boldly  maintains  that  his  practice  is  the  best, 
(there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  patient  should 
commence  with  Mr.  A.’s  treatment,)  we  will  pro- 
ceed with  his  advice  accordingly.  “The  patient 
should  use  a tepid  hip-bath,  apply  leeches  to  the 
urinary  passage,  and  sponge  it  often  with  tepid 
water;  he  should  also  use  some  mild  purga- 
tive, but  not  to  irritate  the  bowels,  Thes-tomach 

* In  the  cases  of  the  retention  of  urine  from  the  en- 
largement of  the  prostate  gland,  or  from  the  v\^ant  of 
power  in  the  bladder,  Mr.  Abernethy  recommends  the 
daily  use  of  the  catheter.  Some  practitioners  recom- 
mend the  introduction  of  the  catheter  two  or  three 
times  a day. 

t Urethra,  the  urinary  passage.— t Rectum,  the  last 
intestine. 

§ “If  I were  asked  (observes  Sir  A.  Cooper)  to 
stale  the  cause  ot  stricture,  I should  say,  in  nincty'-niiie 
cases  out  of  one  hundred,  ii  is  the  result  of  gonorrhma.” 
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and  bowels  should  be  set  right  by  a proper  re- 
gulation of  diet  j for  while  there  is  anything 
wrong  about  the  bowels,  the  urethra  will  never 
get  right:  after  this,  the  urethra  must  be  ex- 
amined ; for  which  purpose,  a soft  bougie,  of  a 
small  size,  should  be  used.  This  must  be  intro-* 
duced  very  gently,  and  carried  on  until  it  come 
to  the  stricture ; but  let  it  be  used  in  the  most 
careful  way,  else  some  irritation  will  be  sure  to  be 
excited.  I make  it  a rule  never  to  pass  a second 
bougie  until  the  irritation  caused  by  the  fii'st  be 
soothed  by  tepid  bathing.  I have  lived  long 
enough  to  know  the  result  of  my  own  practice, 
and  to  contrast  it  with  that  of  others ; arhd  I 
know  that  this  is  the  best  practice.  By  intro- 
ducing the  bougie  too  often,  we  have  not  only 
to  counteract  the  irritation  which  previously 
existed,  but  the  irritation  which  we  have  cre- 
ated. I set  down,  let  a bougie  be  passed  once 
a week.  It  produces  perfect  astonishment  in 
the  minds  of  some  persons,  to  find  the  symp- 
toms subside  under  the  use  of  such  apparently 
trivial  measures.  Some  say  that  bougies  are 
used  to  cure  the  strictures  by  dilatation ; as  if 
such  sensible  stuff  as  the  urethra,  could  be 
stretched  as  if  it  were  insensible.  Now  Isay,  leta 
stricture  get  well  without  stretching.  Dysury 
or  irritation  of  the  urethra,  frequently  depends 
on  a constitutional  malady,  and  in  such  cases, 
passing  bougies  will  do  very  little  good  ; 
the  constitutional  derangement  must  be  re- 
moved by  attending  to  the  state  of  the  diges- 
tive organs.  I have  known  patients  who  havh 
gone  on  from  No.  1 to  No.  20,  and  yet  a little 
fit  of  illness  has  produced  a contraction  again.”* 
The  general  practice  is  to  cause  the  dilatation  of 
the  affected  part  to  be  accomplished  by  a fre- 
quent use  of  the  bougie.  Indeed,  a modern  wri- 
ter-f  states,  ‘‘it  is  to  a skilful  use  of  this  instru- 
ment (the  bougie)  that  the  most  able  surgeons 
trust  for  the  cure  of  the  disease.  A small  sized 
bougie  must  be  introduced  once  a day,  or  onOe 
in  two  days,  and  allowed  to  remain,  at  first,  for 
five  or  ten  minutes ; the  time  being  afterwards 
gradually  lengthened  to  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour 
longer.  If  possible,  no  pain  should  be  produced 
in  passing  the  instrument,  and  the  moment  any 
uneasiness  is  felt,  it  should  be  withdrawn.  In 
the  beginning  one  of  the  smallest  bougies  will 
be  necessary  to  pass  the  stricture ; and  in  in- 
creasing the  size  we  must  be  regudated  by  the 
facility  with  which  the  stricture  becomes  dilated, 
and  the  ease  by  which  the  patient  bears  the  di- 
latation. If  the  size  of  the  instrument^  can  be 
gradually  augmented,  it  should  satisfy  us;  and 
the  advantage  ought  to  be  followed  up,  till  a 

* “ Surgical  Lectures,”  by  lilr.  Abernethy. 

+ Dr.  Gi-abam,  author  of  “ The  Modern  Domestic 
Medicine.” 

t Mr.  Abernethy  remarks,  that  “ when  you  first  pass 
a bougie,  the  patient  will  cringe  about,  and  complain 
exceedingly;  but,  after  a time,  he  thinks  no  more  of 
having  a bougie  passed,  than  of  having  hia  hair 
combed.” 


bougie  of  large  size  can  pass  freely.  In  ray 
opinion,  no  bougies  larger  than  those  usually 
numbered  thirteen,  should  ever  be  used.” — 
Local  means  are  seldom  employed  in  stricture  ; 
the  bowels  being  generally  regulated  by  a little 
castoroil.  Obstinate  cases  were  formerly  removed 
by  the  use  of  the  lunar  caustic;  but  Sir  A.  Cooper 
strongly  deprecates  the  system,  unless  accom- 
panied by  fistula;  milder  means  being  consi- 
dered by  this  eminent  surgeon  to  be  more  likely 
attended  with  happier  results. 

The  stricture  in  the  rectum  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  stricture  of  the  urethra,  except  that 
it  frequently  exists  for  a length  of  time  without 
being  detected.  It  most  usually  arises  from  dis- 
ordered or  weak  bowels,  and  is  attended  by  cos- 
tivene^s  and  discharge  of  blood,  and  the  motions 
are- small  in  quantity.  The  bougie  to  be  em- 
ployed in  this  case  must  of  course  be  larger ; 
and  during  its  employment,  the  bowels  must 
be  kept  perfectly  free  by  the  use  of  castor  oil. 
The  directions  already  given  for  the  use  of  the 
bougie  are  applicable  in  this  case.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  that  this  disease  should  be 
attended  to,  on  its  first  symptoms;  for  many  dis- 
ease-s  might  easily  be  averted,  if  sufficient  atten- 
tion were  paid  to  their  first  indication.  In  all 
cases  of  this  malady,  warm  bathing  and  a strict 
attention  to  the  diet  and  bowels,  must  form  the 
principal  part  of  the  treatment. 

ST.  VITUS’S  DANCE. 

Debility  and  irritation  in  the  stomach  and 
the  bowels  are  generally  considered  as  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  this  affection.*  Acccording 
to  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  the  disease  is  marked  by 
involuntary  and  irregular  movements  of  the 
limbs,  chiefly  observed  when  any  voluntary 
motion  is  attempted,  which  is  then  but  very  im- 
p.erfectly  accomplished,  and  often  in  a ludicrous 
manner.  In  sleep,  the  involuntary  movements 
oease.  One  side  is  usually  observed  to  be  more 
affected  than  the  other;  often,  indeed,  exclu- 
sively so  ; and  in  most  cases,  the  mind  betrays  a 
considerable  degree  of  imbecility',  amounting 
almost  to  fatuity.  The  disease  comes  on  gra- 
dually, and  for  the  most  part  without  any^ 
obvious  exciting  cause.  It  usually  continues 
for  several  months,  though  the  duration  is  un- 
certain and  unequal,  and  generally  terminates 
favourably,  but  slowly  : the  pupils  of  the  eyes 
are  mostly  dilated.  “ The  disease  (says  Dr.  C.) 
takes  place  between  the  ages  of  eight  or  nine, 
and  fourteen  or  sixteen  ; though  I have  seen  it 
in  children  of  four  years  of  age,  and,  in  one  in- 
stance, in  a woman  far  advanced  in  life.  It 
occurs  more  frequently  in  females  than  in  males; 
and  in  those  of  delicate,  rather  than  of  robust 
habits.  Occasionally,  however,  it  is  met  with 
in  those  of  ordinary  strength,  and  who  are  in 

* ” The  notion  so  prevalent  of  this  disease  being 
founded  in  general  debility  of  system,  cannot  be  sus- 
tained.”— Dr.  Clutterbuck. 


SYNCOPE,  OR  FAINTING* TETANUS. 


the  possession  of  good  general  health.  In  many 
instances,  there  are  both  pain  in  the  head  and 
a febrile  state  of  the  body.” 

Treatment. — “ It  has  been  a prevailing  no- 
tion, (continues  Dr.  C.)  that  St.  Vitus’s  Dance 
was  a disease  of  debility,  and  required  a tonic, 
and  even  a stimulant  mode  of  treatment.  If 
this  practice  were  to  be  followed  indiscrimi- 
nately, it  would  often  do  positive  harm,  as  well 
as  fail  in  attaining  its  object ; yet,  on  many 
occasions,  such  a treatment  is  the  best  that  can 
be  devised.  The  propriety  of  blood-letting  de- 
pends not  merely  upon  the  existence  of  inflam- 
mation, but  upon  the  degree  and  duration  of  the 
disease,  and  the  habit  and  other  circumstances 
of  the  patient ; as  in  all  other  cases  of  inflamma- 
tion, wherever  seated.  The  disease  is  sometimes 
found  in  habits  of  considerable  strength,  accom- 
panied with  much  pain  in  the  head,  and  a 
considerable  degree  of  fever  ; when  such  is  the 
case,  blood-letting,  to  a moderate  extent,  is 
highly  useful.  I have  caused  the  patient  to  be 
bled,  at  intervals  of  a few  days,  ten  or  a dozen 
times ; and  even  oftener,  where  the  circum- 
stances were  such  as  I have  described ; and  a cure 
has  ultimately  been  effected,  without  the  aid  of 
any  other  active  remedy.  Some,  of  late,  have 
recommended  purging  alone, as  the  only  remedy 
required  for  the  cure  of  this  disease  ; but  this 
is  too  exclusive.  I may  observe,  that  whatever 
mode  of  practice  is  adopted,  several  months  of- 
ten elapse  before  a cure  is  affected  ; which  leads 
to  a suspicion,  that  the  termination  may  be  in 
realityspontaneous,  where  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  it 
to  the  remedies  we  have  employed.” — Dr.  Parr 
states  that  he  pursued  the  purgative  plan  with 
great  activity  through  sixty  cases  of  the  disease 
which  occurred  to  him  in  a course  of  twenty 
years’ practice,  and  was  only  unsuccessful  in  one 
case.  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh,  speaks 
highly  of  the  use  of  purgatives  in  this  disease. 

SYNCOPE,  OR  FAINTING. 

The  causes  of  syncope  are  various : viz.  fear, 
terror,  joy,  and  even  disgust ; violent  pain,  as 
during  surgical  operations  ; large  evacuations 
of  any  kind,  (whether  of  blood  or  otherwise,) 
getting  suddenly  into  an  erect  posture,  after 
the  body  has  been  long  recumbent ; long  fast- 
ing ; excess  of  diet ; and  lastly,  syncope  occa- 
sionally takes  place  in  some  of  the  organic 
diseases  of  the  heart ; or  it  may  follow  a violent 
palpitation  or  convulsive  action  of  the  organ. 
The  signs  are  obvious  and  easily  understood : 
failure  of  pulse,  paleness,  coldness  of  the  body, 
and  total  insensibility. 

Treatment. — The  patient  must  be  placed  in 
an  horizontal  position,  as  being  most  favourable 
to  the  passage  of  the  blood.  The  practice  of 
administering  brandy  and  other  stimulants  in 
the  case  of  loss  of  blood,  is  much  questioned.  The 
nostrils  may  be  stimulated  by  applying  spirits 
of  hartshorn  ; the  patient  exposed  to  pure,  cool 
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air;  and  the  face  suddenly  sprinkled  with  cold 
water.  Should  the  fainting  frequently  return, 
one  or  two  of  the  following  pills,  must  be  taken 
every  other  night : 

Take  of  extract  of  henbane,  a drachm  and  a half ; 
ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  twelve  grains  ; cam- 
phor, half  a drachm.  Mix,  and  divide  into  thirty 
pills. 

Cold  or  tepid  bathing  may  also  be  resorted 
to,  with  a^ercise,  regular  hours,  and  light  meals. 
When  syncope  is  the  result  of  hgemorrhage,  it 
is  better  not  to  stimulate  the  patient  too  soon, 
in  order  that  time  may  be  given  for  the  extreme 
vessels  to  contract. 

TETANUS. 

This  disease  is  marked  byaspasmodic  rigidity 
of  the  whole  body.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  it ; — 1st,  where  the  body  is  thrown  back  by 
spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles  ; 2d.  the 
body  being  bent  forward;  3d.  locked  jaw:  al- 
though these  are  only  modifications  of  one  and 
the  same  disease. — These  affections  arise  more 
frequently  in  warm  than  in  cold  climates,  and 
in  marshy  situations.  They  attack  persons  of  all 
ages;  but  the  male  sex  suffer  more  frequently 
than  the  female,  and  those  of  a robust  and 
vigorous  constitution.  The  most  common  causes 
are  scratches,  punctures,  lacerations,  or  other 
mechanical  injuries ; exposure  to  cold,  sleeping 
in  the  open  air,  sitting  on  the  damp  ground,  or 
by  the  pressure  of  irritating  substances  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels.* — The  commencement  of 
this  disorder  is  generally  announced  by  a stiff- 
ness about  the  neck,  which,  as  it  increases,  the 
motion  of  the  head  becomes  painful,  and  there 
is  a difficulty  and  a pain  in  swallowing  ; there  is 
also  a severe  pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  breast- 
bone, darting  backwards  to  the  spine.  When 
the  affection  is  confined  to  the  jaws,  in  some 
cases,  it  extends  no  further ; in  others,  the 
spasms  return  with  great  frequency,  (every  ten 
or  fifteeh  minutes,)  become  more  general,  affect 
not  only  the  muscles  and  jaws,  but  likewise 
those  of  the  whole  of  the  back- bone,  so  as  to 
hold  the  head  and  trunk  in  a straight, fixed,  and 
immoveable  posture.  The  muscular  contrac- 
tions are  always  accompanied  by  the  most 
excruciating  pain ; and  when  the  disease  arrives 
at  its  height,  an  universal  spasm  puts  a period 
to  the  patient’s  misery. 

* On  this  disease.  Dr.  Armstrong  observes,  “it  is 
clear  that  some  concurring  state  of  the  system  must 
exist  to  favour  the  rise  of  ‘ Tetanus  since  cold  ap- 
plied, or  a local  injury  sustained  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, does  not  give  rise  to  this  affection.” 
Mr.  Abernethy  considers  that  all  diseases  of  the  jaw 
are  constitutional.  “ The  ligaments  get  diseased,  and 
the  jaw  slips  about,  cracks,  and  bulges  out  on  one  side. 
The  best  remedy  for  tetanus  is  to  keep  the  jaw  quiet, 
by  confining  it  to  the  greatest  possible  extent ; drink- 
ing strong  broth,  &c.  out  of  the  spout  of  a teapot,  and 
taking  a little  medicine  to  keep  the  bowels  in  order. 
If  this  treatment  be  attended  to,  the  patient  will  soon 
recover.”— “Surgical  Lectures,”  by  Mr.  Abernethy. 


8b  TIC  DOLOUREUX. 


Treatment. — Medical  men  are  very  much  at 
variance  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  this 
formidable  disease  ; * but,  however  unmanage- 
able the  case  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  all  sources 
of  irritation  should  be  speedily  removed.  If 
tetanus  originate  from  a puncture,  a sufficient 
quantity  of  solid  opium,  liquefied  with  a little 
water,  must  be  laid  over  the  surface  of  the  wound 
with  a camel’s  hair  pencil.']-  It  has  been  recom- 
mended to  use  the  lunar  caustic,  by  touching 
the  wound  freely  with  it,  and  afterwards  cover- 
ing the  part  with  a bread  and  water  poultice. 
The  following  has  been  found  serviceable ; but, 
it  is  necessary  to  state  that  Dr.  Clutterbuck  is 
no  friend  to  its  use. 

Take  of  opium,  two  grains  ; calomel,  a grain;  and 
with  a little  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  make  into 
a pill,  and  give  it  every  four  hours. 

Every  morning,  or  every  other  morning,  a dose 
of  castor  oil  should  be  given.  If  the  patient  be 
of  full  habit,  and  the  wound  be  inflamed,  swelled, 
or  painful,  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  of  blood 
may  be  extracted  from  the  arm.  Dr.  O’Beirne, 
of  Ireland,  states  that  he  has  found  an  in- 
jection of  tobacco  infusion  of  great  service  in 
several  cases.  When  the  patient  is  unable  to 
swallow,  (as  is  frequently  the  case,)  the  medi- 
cine and  food  must  be  injected  in  the  form  of 
clysters.  The  treatment  for  locked  jaw  is  the 
same  as  already  prescribed  ; and  mild  purga- 
tives, with  a generous  diet,  and  the  cold  bath, 
will  be  found  the  best  remedies.  Dr.  Arm- 
strong considers  that  “ those  patients  have  the 
best  chance  of  recovery,  who  are  mildly  treated, 
and  nursed  throughout  the  disease  : ” his  plan 
is,  “ moderate  and  repeated  doses  of  opium,  oc- 
casional laxatives, light  nutriment,  a stimulating 
friction  J in  the  course  of  the  spine,  together 
with  every  attention  to  the  state  of  the  mind;  by 
allaying  apprehensions,  and  inspiring  confidence 
in  the  remedies  employed.”  Dr.  A.  further 
remarks,  “ as  in  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge, a large  majority  of  cases  is  mortal,  I 
strongly  urge  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  attack,  by  studi- 
ously avoiding  all  causes  of  irritation  after  an 
accident.” 

TIC  DOLOUREUX. 

It  is  observed  by  Sir.  A.  Cooper,  that  “ the 
pain  experienced  by  those  afflicted  with  tic 
doloureux  is  indescribable.”  It  occurs  most 
frequently  in  the  face,  although  other  parts  of 
the  body  are  afflicted  with  it. — “ 1 have  seen 
people  (says  Mr.  Abernethy)  perfectly  free  from 
pain  one  instant,  and  who,  whilst  talking  or 
doing  something  else,  have  been  suddenly 
seized  with  the  most  racking  and  excruciating 
pain  imaginable.” — A great  difference  of  opinion 

* " I know  of  no  specific  remedy  for  tetanus.” — Mr. 
Abernethy. 

t This  application  is  made  use  of  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper, 

t Take  of  opodeldoc,  two  ounces  ; tincture  of  opium, 
half  an  ounce.  Apply  frequently. 


exists  as  to  the  cause  of  this  malady ; but  Mr. 
Abernethy  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  it  chiefly 
consists  in  the  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs.  The  disease  may  easily  be  distinguished 
by  the  agony  of  the  pain,  the  shortness  of  its 
duration,  and  by  the  absence  of  ail  swelling  nr 
inflammation. 

Treatment. — “ Well ! (exclaims  Mr.  Aberne- 
thy,) this  is  a very  curious  disease ; and  some 
persons  have  been  led  to  divide  the  nerves  of 
the  part  ;*  but,  I say  you  might  as  well  expect 
to  cure  a man  with  gout  of  the  pain  in  his  great 
toe,  by  dividing  the  nerves  going  to  the  toe, 
as  to  cure  a person  of  tic  doloureux  by  the  di- 
vision of  .a  nerve.  The  complaint  is  perfectly 
constitutional  ; as  truly  a constitutional  dis- 
order as  either  gout  or  rheumatism.  I believe 
if  the  patient  be  put  on  a rational  plan  of  diet, 
and  his  digestive  organs  got  into  a right  state, 
these  affections  will  not  come  twice  ; at  least,  if 
the  patient  remain  in  good  health.”  The  pa- 
tient may  take  the  following  aperient  pill  every 
other  night,  as  costiveness  must  not  be  suffered 
to  exist: — 

Take  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  half  a 
drachm;  compound  rhubarb  pill,  a scruple; 
Castile  soap,  ten  grains  ; oil  of  juniper,  five  drops. 
Beat  into  a mass,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills. 
One  to  be  taken  at  bed-time. 

A grain  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  half  a grain 
of  ipecacuanha  powder,  made  into  a pill  with 
extract  of  gentian,  may  be  taken  three  times  a 
day.  If  this  be  found  to  agree,  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  may  be  gradually  increased  to  two  or 
three  grains,  three  times  a day.']-  It  is  consi- 
dered by  many  practitioners,  that  the  best  plan 
of  treatment  consists  in  invigorating  the  con- 
stitution by  a mild  diet,  fresh  air,  the  use  of 
the  tepid  bath,  and  a strict  attention  to  the 
bowels. 

TOOTH-ACH. 

This  dreadful  pain  may  be  induced  by  cold, 
the  excessive  use  of  mercury,  rheumatism,  or 
pregnancy ; but  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  cases  arises  from  constitutional  causes,  and 

* Mr.  Abernethy  says  he  has  divided  a nerve  in  a 
lady’s  finger  for  tic  doloureux  ; the  pain  was  so  great 
that  she  could  not  put  her  hand  into  her  pocket.  She 
had  cramps  of  the  muscles  and  spasms,  and  there  was 
every  appearance  of  her  having  a locked  jaw ; the  pain 
continued  for  some  time  after  the  operation,  and  short- 
ly after  she  became  a little  easy  ; but,  subsequently  she 
was  attacked  with  a fever,  and  died.” 

” In  tic  doloureux,  whether  seated  in  the  face  or  else- 
where, the  real  disease  appears  to  be  at  the  origin  of 
the  nerves,  although  the  pain  is  felt  remotely  at  their 
termination.  This  serves  to  account  for  the  little  suc- 
cess which  attends  the  operation  of  dividing  the  nerve 
in  such  cases.” — Dr.  Clutterbuck. 

“The  result  of  the  operation  is  very  doubtful;  for 
the  pain  will  sometimes  return  almost  immediately, 
but  whether  by  the  same  nerve  is  questionable.” — Sir 
A.  Cooper. 

+ A dreadful  case  of  tic  doloureux^rvas  lately  relieved 
in  Guy’s  Hospital,  by  four  grains  of  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine being  administered  every  .six  hours,  night  and  day. 
The  case  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Key. 


TOOTH-ACH. 

chiefly  from  an  imperfect  state  of  the  digestive 
functions,  accompanied  with  costiveness. 

Treatment. — If  the  pain  arise  from  rheuma- 
tism, four  grains  of  compound  ipecauanha 
powder  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day, 
and  the  part  fomented.  A blister,  or  mustard 
poultice  beliind  the  ear  will  sometimes  be  of 
great  service.  When  the  tooth  is  carious,  a 
grain  of  opium  and  a grain  of  camphor  may  be 
made  into  a pill,  and  placed  in  the  hollow'.  Dr. 
Uwinsstrongly recommends  prussic  acid,  which 
is  to  be  applied  by  means  of  lint : Dr.  U.  says 
he  has  known  it  in  many  cases  to  operate  like 
a charm.  It  is  also  said  that  the  insertion  of  a 
piece  of  gall-nut  into  the  decayed  tooth  is  an 
effectual  remedy  for  the  pain.  Rubbing  the 
gum  and  side  of  the  face  with  oil  of  cajeput,  or 
of  cloves,  will  sometimes  be  very  useful.  When 
all  these  remedies  have  been  tried  without  be- 
nefit, the  mastication  of  scurvy-grass,  ginger, 
horse-radish,  or  pellitory  root  maybe  serviceable. 
But,  perhaps,  the  best  system  of  treatment 
would  be  to  preserve  a regular  state  of  the 
bowels  by  attention  to  diet  and  regimen,  to 
have  recourse  to  active  daily  exercise,  and  fric- 
tion  over  the  region  of  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els ; washing  the  teeth  every  morning  with  a 
soft  brush  or  a piece  of  sponge,  dipped  in  clear 
water  ; and  frequently  removing  the  tartar  by 
the  occasional  use  of  a suitable  dentrifice,  such  as 
flour  of  sulphur,  or  charcoal  powder.  The  tooth 
should  never  be  extracted  till  the  person  find 
he  cannot  retain  it  any  longer  with  safety  : du- 
ring the  time  of  pregnancy,  no  notice  whatever 
ought  to  be  taken  of  the  affection. 

TYPHUS  FEVER.* 

“ This  disease  (says  Dr.  Armstrong, f)  some- 
times arises  out  of  the  intermittent  fever, 
(ague,)  and  at  other  times,  it  appears,  from 
the  beginning,  under  its  true  characters. 
Cold  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a cause 
of  typhus  fever ; but  its  origin  is  most  fre- 
quently found  connected  with  certain  states  of 
the  air  as  well  as  of  the  earth.  It  hardly  pre- 
vails at  all  in  winter,  if  the  air  be  cold,  and  the 
earth  locked  up  by  a frost ; but  most  usually 
appears  in  autumn.  Formerly,  I believed,  that 
human^contagion  was  the  primary  and  sole  ex- 
citing cause  ; but,  having  been  accidentally  led 
into  a new  path  of  inquiry,  and  having  disco- 
vered (to  myself  at  least)  that  I was  mistaken, 
the  only  reparation  which  I can  make  is  thus 

* This  disease  is  termed  by  Sydenham  the  putrid  or 
malignant  fever  j by  Huxham,  the  n'ervous  fever ; by 
Bateman,  the  contagions  fever  j by  Armstrong,  the  ty- 
phus fever;  by  Clutterbuck,  the  proper,  idiopathic,  or 
essential  fever;  and  by  Burne,  the  adynamic,  or  typhus 
fever.  It  may  be  necessary  here  to  remark,  that  there 
is  no  disease  more  fatal,  or  one  that  has  excited  more 
attention  of  the  faculty. 

t In  this  article,  the  parts  marked  between  inver- 
ted commas  are  extracted  from  the  valuable  Lec- 
tures on  “The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,” 
delivered  by  that  eminent  physician,  Dr.  Armstrong, 
consulting  physician  to  the  Fever  Hospital. 


TYPHUS  FEVER.  8"^ 

publicly  to  acknowledge  my  error  ; and  how- 
ever humiliating  such  an  acknowledgment  may 
be  to  human  pride,  yet  1 have  the ‘reward  of 
possessing  what  I hold  to  be  the  truth  at  last. 

I have  known  many  instances  in  which  pa- 
tients labouring  under  typhus  were  removed 
into  a frash  atmosphere,  and  yet  in  no  case  did 
the  disorder  propagate  itself  to  any  other  indi- 
vidual. Had  the  cases  been  those  of  small-pox, 
measles,  or  scarlet  fever,  they  would  have  been 
communicated  to  many  persons,  provided  those 
persons  had  not  been  before  the  subjects  of  such 
affection.  Does  it  not  shew  that  they  are  (ge- 
nerally speaking  at  least)  essentially  different 
as  to  the  capability  of  their  being  communi- 
cated ? Besides,  I have  known  wives  kiss  their 
husbands  again  and  again,  when  the  tongU'e 
and  teeth  of  the  latter  were  crusted  with  the 
sordes  of  typhus ; I have  known  fathers  and 
mothers  do  the  same  thing  to  their  children  ; 1 
have  known  mothers  suckle  their  children  ; I 
have  known  persons  in  health  sleep  in  the  same 
bed  with  those  who  were  sick;  and  yet  in  none 
of  these  cases,  has  the  disorder  been  communi- 
cated. Many  men,  it  is  true,  make  confident 
declarations,  and  say  that  typhus  is  spread  from 
such  and  such  a family,  as  from  a focus;  but, 
wherever  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  inves- 
tigating the  matter  on  the  spot  referred  to,  it 
has  happened,  either  that  the  evidences  of  ma- 
laria (marsh  effluvia)  were  distinct,  or  that  the 
drains  were  in  such  an  imperfect  state  as  to 
produce  a local  taint  or  contamination  of  air. 
So  certain  am  I in  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of 
malaria,  and  a local  taint  or  contamination  of 
air,  that  I believe,  with  the  aid  of  the  legisla- 
ture, I could  go  far  to  annihilate  typhus  fever 
in  the  British  metro-polis,  where  many  sub- 
stantial improvements  might  be  made  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject.” — "Women  upon  the  whole, 
are  more  liable  than  men  to  this  disease ; but 
the  strongest  individual  may  be  attacked  if 
exposed  to  a concentrated  malaria,  or  effluvia 
arising  from  a marshy  place  or  stagnant  atmos- 
phere. The  usual  causes  ascribed  to  typhus,  are 
poor  living,  grief,  intemperance,  profuse  evacua- 
tions, sedentary  occupations,  &c. — excessive  in- 
dulgence in  the  use  af  spirituous  liquors, marshy 
places,  * the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  &c.  In 

* It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Armstrong  that  “ the  com- 
mon opinion  which  prevails  that  typhus  occurs  only 
in  crowded  situations,  is  a great  mistake.”  To  prove 
his  assertion,  he  mentions  the  following  among  many 
other  cases: — “A  house  had  been  shut  up  for  some 
time,  Avhen  two  young  persons,  who  had  been  visiting 
in  the  country,  returned  to  it,  and  were  shortly  after- 
wards seized  with  typhus,  yet  this  house  was  situate 
in  one  of  the  most  airy  parts  of  London,  where  I have 
known  other  cases  to  arise.— Some  time  ago,  I was 
riding  over  a common  with  a medical  friend,  (many 
miles  distant  from  London,)  and  he  pointed  out  seve- 
ral widely-scattered  cottages  in  which  typhus  fever 
occurred  under  a remittent  and  continued  char.acter. — 
There  is  scarcely  a district  in  London  in  which  it  does 
not  appear,  butmuch  more  in  some  than  in  others:  there 
is  one  district  in  particular,  where  I htwe  traced  the  rise 
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the  remittent  or  mild  form  of  this  fever,  the 
cold  stage  is  absent ; most  frequently,  the  pa- 
tient grows  hot  about  the  afternoon  or  evening; 
the  heat  continuing  to  increase  for  several  hours 
afterwards,  the  pulse  being  quick,  the  face 
flushed,  and  the  eyes  bright,  though  they  al- 
ways have  a heavy  intellectual  expression. 
Usually  about  four,  six,  or  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  the  fever  abates,  and  entirely  leaves 
the  patient  for  four  or  six  hours.  In  that  re- 
mission, there  is  either  a moist  warmth  of  the 
skin,  or  a perfectly  cool  skin  without  moisture  ; 
the  tongue  being  then  moist,  but  having  a fur 
of  a dirty  white  or  yellowish  colour. — “ The 
Treatment  for  this  form  is  by  no  means  com- 
plicated. Give  the  patient  about  a grain  and 
a half  of  calomel,  with  three  or  four  of  rhu- 
barb; and,  on  the  following  morning,  administer 
about  one,  two,  or  three  drachms  of  cold-drawn 
castor  oil,  let  him  have  rest  in  bed,  adopt  a 
farinaceous  diet,  and  surround  him  with  a fresh 
atmosphere.  Do  all  these  things  properly,  (says 
Dr.  Armstrong,)  and  the  patient  will  almost  in- 
variably recover.  But  if  he  should  complain  of 
aching  in  the  head,  a few  leeches  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  temples  ; if  there  be  any  uneasiness 
or  pressure  made  on  the  stomach  or  intestines, 
and  if  the  tongue  be  red  at  the  tip  and  edges, 
then  let  leeches  be  cautiously  applied  to  the 
abdomen : six  or  eight  leeches  repeated  will 
generally  be  sufficient  to  remove  that  low  de- 
gree of  inflammation.  If  the  remissions  be 
distinct,  if  the  skin  be  warm  and  moist,  or  cool 
without  moisture,  and  if  the  tongue  be  moist, 
then  give  two  or  three  grains  of  the  sulphate 
of  quinine  every  hour  while  the  remission  lasts; 
yet  always  narrowly  watch  its  effect ; for  if  it 
increase  the  fever  or  cause  pain,  it  must  be 
withdrawn.  There  are  some  cases  which  require 
the  use  of  wine ; the  patient  is  seized  by  an  ex- 
cessively hot  stage,  which  occurs  in  the  evening, 
and  continues  through  the  night ; suddenly,  in 
the  morning,  it  leaves  him  with  a pallid  face,  a 
sunken  eye,  a blueish  lip,  a weak  respiration, 
and  a feeble  pulse:  if  the  patient  be  not  sup- 
ported by  wine  under  such  circumstances,  he 
sinks  and  dies  with  great  rapidity.  While  the 
collapse  continues,  you  must  keep  the  patient 
flat  between  warm,  clean  blankets,  applybottles 
filled  with  hot  water  to  the  feet,  bladders  of  the 
same  to  the  fundament,  tuck  the  clothes  closely 
under  the  chin,  admit  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and 

of  typhus,  at  different  times,  for  nearly  half  a century 
back  j and  it  is  a most  curious  fact,  that  it  thus  occurs 
in  certain  parts,  or  rather  patches  of  the  metropolis,  as 
if  limited  by  lines,  beyond  which  i,t  does  not  pass.  Can 
the  doctrine  of  contagion  explain  this  phenomenon  ? — 

If  a man  go  out  without  his  breakfast,  and  fatigue  him- 
self  by  a long  walk  on  business,  he  is  very  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  this  disorder,  if  exposed  to  the  exciting  oc- 
casion.” Dr.  Lind,  an  acute  oljserver  of  this  disease, 
says,  ” I am  convinced,  from  very  extensive  experience, 
that  the  body  of  the  sick  is  not  so  apt  to  communicate 
the  infection,  as  the  dirty  linen,  &c.  which  has  been 
about  the  patient,” 
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give  wine  moderately  till  the  pulse  rise,  and 
the  skin  become  warm.’’ 

The  remittent  form  often  passes  into  the 
continued  form,  but  the  continued  commences 
orginally  as  such  in  many  cases.  When  the 
continued  form  commences,  it  usually  begins 
in  one  of  three  modes ; in  each,  the  patient  ge- 
nerally has  a cold  stage,  sometimes  slight,  but 
at  other  times  as  severe  as  in  the  ague  form. 
That  passing  away,  in  the  first  continued  form, 
the  skin  becomes  excessively  hot  and  dry  ; the 
tongue  yellowish  or  whitish,  but  moist  ; the 
face  flushed  ; the  eye  bright  and  ferretty  ; the 
respiration  is  hurried,  and  the  brain  or  mem- 
branes are  so  much  alfected  as  to  indicate  an 
acute  inflammation,  if  no  other  part  be  similarly 
affected.  The  first  continued  form  commences 
as  a most  ardent  fever,  and  this  is  the  form 
which  is  seldom  met  with  except  in  young  and 
robust  subjects.  The  symptoms  before  speci- 
fied goon  for  five  or  six  days,  (if  the  fever  do 
not  terminate  fatally  before  that  time,)  and  then 
the  fever  undergoes,  gradually  or  suddenly,  a 
remarkable  change.  The  heat  begins  to  fall, 
the  pulse  becomes  comparatively  soft,  the  lip 
and  cheek  assume  a dusky  appearance,  and  the 
respiration  is  weaker,  the  tongue  grows  dry, 
and  is  covered  with  a brown  varnish. — The 
second  form  is  intermediate.  The  fever  is  less 
ardently  developed  ; the  skin  is  not  so  hot,  nor 
the  head  so  much  affected.  This  form  generally 
undergoes  a change  in  six  or  eight  days  ; the 
patient’s  strength  is  much  diminished  ; for  he 
lies  on  his  back,  and  pants  or  heaves  when  he 
answers  questions. — The  third  form  is  the  ex- 
treme. What  takes  place  in  five,  six,  or  eight 
days,  in  the  first  and  second  forms,  takes  place 
at  the  very  onset  of  this.— The  first  and  third 
forms  sometimes  terminate  fatally  in  afew  days; 
but  the  second  usually  runs  a course  of  about 
three  weeks,  when  not  stopped  at  the  onset ; 
but  whatever  may  be  done,  in  many  cases  this 
affection  goes  on,  having  a sort  of  determinate 
duration. 

Treatment. — "In  the  first  form, nothing  can 
save  the  patient’s  life  but  decided  bleeding,-!- 
at  the  beginning ; but  be  sure  to  recognise  that 
form,  or  the  most  serious  mistake  may  be  com- 
mitted. The  head  should  be  elevated,  the  hairy 
scalp  shaved,  and  cold  water  applied  to  the 
whole  surface  of  the  head,  so  long  as  it  remains 
hotter  than  natural.  The  bowels  should  be  daily 
opened  by  calomel  and  rhubarb,  assisted  by  cold- 
drawn  castor  oil.  The  apartment  should  be  kept 
cool  and  rather  dark,  and  the  diet  be  exces- 
sively spare  as  long  as  the  urgency  of  the  fever 

*Dr  Burne,  author  of  “A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Adynamic  or  Typhus  Fever,”  (1828,)  divides  this  fever 
into  four  degrees  ; two  species  relates  to  where  the  ner- 
vous system  is  prostrate  ; and  the  other  two,  to  where 
its  energy  is  not  materially  affected. 

t Dr.  Armstrong  states  that  he  has  directed  to  be 
taken,  in  three  days,  108  ounces  of  blood,  and  the  dis- 
ease took  a mild  course  afterwards. 
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lasts.  For  the  middle  and  advanced  stages  of 
most  of  the  ordinary  cases,  mild  calomel  purges 
may  be  almost  considered  a specific,  where  no 
organic  derangement  has  taken  place : but  for 
the  second  or  intermediate  form,  early  and  mo- 
derate bleeding  from  the  arm  has  mostly  an- 
swered an  excellent  purpose,  before  the  tongue 
becomes  dry  and  glazed  ; and  where  the  pain 
in  the  head,  or  where  pain  or  pressure  over  the 
belly  demand  such  a procedure,  cautious  leech- 
ing may  be  resorted  to.  In  the  third  form  of 
continued  typhus,  when  the  tongue  is  dry,  the 
pulse  soft,  the  skin  not  very  hot,  the  voice  and 
respiration  weak,  in  all  such  cases  avoid  general 
blood-letting.  If  the  patient  complain  of  con- 
stant pain  in  the  head,  or  when  he  has  a red 
tipped  tongue,  with  pain  or  pressure  over  the 
stomach  oi\bowels,  a few  leeches  may  be  applied 
to  the  temples  or  abdomen ; but  the  bleeding 
must  only  be  suffered  to  continue  for  a very 
short  time.  Unless  the  patient  be  rightly  ma- 
naged, he  has  but  a slender  chance ; but,  if  pur- 
gatives be  omitted,  a slight  diet  adopted,  the 
patient  kept  in  a recumbent  position,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a fresh  atmosphere,  he  will  most 
probably  do  well.  When  the  patient  is  restless, 
it  is  sometimes  useful  to  give  one  or  tw'o  grains 
of  opium ; but  this  ought  to  be  administered 
with  the  greatest  circumspection.*-  As  the  ex- 
hibition of  wine  in  the  last  stage  of  continued 
typhus  is  always  an  experiment,  it  must  be 
given,  at  first,  in  tea  or  table-spoonsful,  till  its 
effect  be  ascertained ; for  if  the  skin  become 
hotter,  the  tongue  dry,  the  pulse  quicker,  and 
the  patient  more  restless,  the  wine  must  be  dis- 
continued. Fresh  air  is  the  best  cordial  in  all 
cases  of  fever,  where  the  tongue  is  glazed  and 
brown ; it  is  then  indeed  the  most  vital  food. 
In  the  last  stage,  great  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  patient  is  properly  covered,  that  the  surface 
may  not  be  chilled ; but,  in  the  earlier  stages, 
when  the  heat  is  higher  than  natural,  the  body 
should  be  lightly  covered,  luke-warm  water 
occasionally  used  to  cool  the  surface,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  apartment  never  exceed  sixty 
degrees.  When  the  tongue  is  brown  and  baked, 
diluted  lemon  juice  is  often  beneficial,  if  it  do 
not  irritate  the  bowels  ; or  a drachm  and  a half 
of  oxymuriatic  acid  largely  diluted  with  pure 
water,  may  be  given  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  every  form  of  continued  typhus, 
bark  is  prejudicial;  but  not  only  bark  but  wine 
is  frequently  recommended,  which  generally 
does  a great  deal  of  harm,  as  it  increases  all 
those  local  affections  with  which  typhus  is  com- 
plicated. It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
conceal  every  circumstance  which  might  dis- 
turb the  mind  of  the  patient,  and  to  assure 
him  that  his  case  is  going  on  well.  Fear  ope- 

* Dr.  Armstrong  remarks,  that  “Dr.  Paris,  in  his 
‘Pharmacologia,’  recommends  small  and  repeateddoses 
of  opium  in  typhus  fever  ; but,  like  many  ot  the  other 
directions  in  that  work,  it  is  extremely  erroneous  3 and 
if  adopted,  would  generally  prove  fatal.” 
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rates  decidedly  in  predisposing  to  this  affection, 
and  courage  is  the  best  preventive. — To  con- 
clude ; whatever  may  hereafter  be  proved  to  be 
the  case  with  respect  to  yellow  fever,  by  a more 
minute  inquiry,  I can  only  repeat,  that  the 
more  narrowly  I investigate  the  facts  in  regard 
to  typhus  fever  of  this  country,  even  under  its 
most  aggravated  aspects,  the  more  l am  inclined 
to  doubt  its  contagious  nature.” — Since  writing 
the  above.  Dr.  Tweedie  (one  of  the  physicians 
to  the  Fever  Hospital)  has  delivered  a “ Lec- 
ture on  Contagion,”  from  which  we  have  made 
the  following  extract ; being  anxious  to  give 
the  reader  every  information  upon  so  important 
,a  subject.  Dr.  T.  says,  “ contagion  is  a very  fre- 
quentsource  of  disease,whichmay  bepowerful  or 
not,  according  to  circumstances  ; but  more  par- 
ticularly according  totheattention  thatis  paid  to 
proper  ventilation  and  cleanliness.  Fever  is  rea- 
dily produced  by  the  accumulated  effluvia  from  the 

human  body  ; and  the  atmosphere  of  an  apart- 
ment, or  district,  may  be  so  contaminated  from 
this  cause,  as  to  prove  a source  of  fever  to  the 
majority  who  inhale  it.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  effluvia  thus  productive  of  fever,  should 
arise  from  persons  labouring  under  disease ; 
the  concentrations  of  exhalations  from  healthy 
individuals,  crowded  in  a single  apartment, 
being,  perhaps,  the  most  common  source  of 
fever ; and  it  is  utterly  vain  to  attempt  its  ex- 
termination, while  so  many  ill-fed,  ill-clothed, 
and  filthy  persons  are  huddled  together  in 
chambers  of  small  dimensions.  It  is  not  un- 
common in  London  for  twenty  or  thirty  persons 
to  be  accommodated,  day  and  night,  in  one  small 
apartment ; and  I could  point  out  districts  in 
the  metropolis  which  are  never  free  from  fever, 
nor  can  they  ever  be  so,  until  this  source  of  the 
disease  be  more  generally  known,  and  its  causes 
removed.  The  importance  of  keeping  the  cham- 
ber of  a fever  patient  well  ventilated,  is  too 
evident  to  be  overlooked ; fresh  air  proving 
highly  beneficial  to  the  patient, and  diminishing, 
in  a great  degree,  the  probability  of  the  spread- 
ing of  the  disease.” 

Before  concluding  this  article,  we  beg  to  re- 
commend to  the  reader’s  attention  the  following 

GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF 

FEVER. 

The  medical  treatment  consists  in  the  ad- 
ministering of  purgatives  ; the  best  of  which 
are  calomel,  rhubarb,  jalap,  cold-drawn  castor 
oil,  and  small  doses  of  the  infusion  of  senna,  with 
or  without  small  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
The  second  medical  mean  is  the  use  of  the  te  - 
pid ablutions,  and  these  should  be  employed 
two  or  three  times  in  the  day,  especially  towards 
evening. — In  the  treatment  of  fever,  there  is  a 
golden  rule  in  respect  to  diet,  viz.  when  the 
heat  is  high  and  the  pulse  quick,  the  diet  must 
be  of  a remarkable  mild  and  farinaceous  kind. 
It  is  impossible  to  sustain  the  strength  of  a 
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patient  in  fever  by  strong  food ; you  might 
as  well  try  to  build  up  a house  in  flames.  The 
following  are  the  best  diets : thin  arrow-root 
made  with  water,  thin  gruel,  sago,  tapioca,  or 
plain  animal  jelly ; and  a small  tea-cupful  of 
one  of  these  given  morning,  noon,  and  evening, 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  In  inflammatory  fever, 
water  is  the  best  drink;  but,  in  the  simple  affec- 
tion, a glass  of  lemonade  may  be  allowed,  care 
being  previously  taken  that  the  juice  be  passed 
through  a piece  of  muslin,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
pulp.  In  the  recumbent  position,  rest  tends 
very  much  to  diminish  the  fever  action,  and  in 
many  cases,  has  nearly  the  effect  of  blood-letting. 
In  simple  fever,  the  temperature  should  never 
exceed  sixty  degrees  ; and  the  patient  ought  to 
be  lahj  between  clean  sheets,  and  lightly  co- 
vered, particularly  towards  evening.  In  all 
stages  of  fever,  cleanliness  is  essential ; there- 
fore, the  patient  should  pass  his  evacuations  in 
a vessel  containing  water,  and  the  vessel  be  im- 
mediately removed.  Fresh  air  may  be  freely 
admitted  from  one  side  of  the  room,  but  cross- 
currents must  be  guarded  against.  Let  the  pa- 
tient be  placed  in  that  room  in  which  there  is 
the  least  noise  to  be  heard,  and  the  attendants 
should  be  directed  to  do  their  business  quietly. 
The  human  mind  is  often  prostrate  with  the 
body;  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  mind 
into  account.  If  the  mind  be  very  anxious,  the 
fever  frequently  terminates  fatally  ; but,  if  the 
patient  be  kept  cheerful,  he  generally  gets  well. 
When  it  is  at  all  admissible,  the  patient  should 
be  confidently  assured  of  his  recovery;  and  if 
his  friends  be  intelligent  people,  the  medical  at- 
tendant should  lay  aside  all  the  mummery  and 
humbug  of  physic,  and  explain  to  them  that  the 
patient  has  such  and  such  symptoms;  that  these 
symptoms  point  out  such  and  such  a state,  and 
that  such  a treatment  is  necessary  to  remove 
them.* 

ULCERS. 

Sir  E.  Homef  has  divided  ulcers  into  the 
healthy,  the  irritable,  the  indolent,  the  in- 
flamed, the  gangrenous,  and  the  sinuous.  In  the 
Healthy  Ulcer,  the  granulations  (little  red  emi- 
nences) which  fill  up  the  chasm  are  small,  conical 
in  figure,  and  florid  in  appearance.  The  secre- 
tions from  the  surface  are  of  a mild  whitish 
opaque  matter. — The  treatment  for  this  form  is 
very  simple  : every  source  of  irritation  must 
be  scrupulously  avoided,  a simple  dressing 
placed  to  the  part,  and  covered  by  rather  a tight 
bandage.  The  following  ointment  may  be  used 
for  the  dressing,  which  should  be  thinly  spread 
on  lint  or  linen  rag: 

Take  of  prepared  calamine,  half  a pound  ; yellow 
wax,  half  a pound ; olive  oil,  a pint.  Mix  the  oil 
with  the  melted  wax;  then  remove  the  mixture 
from  the  fire,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  thicken 
add  the  calamine,  stirring  constantly  until  it  be 
cold. 

* Dr.  Armstrong. 

t “ Sir  E.  Home’s  book  is  the  most  scientific  which 
has  been  published,  and  I have  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  some  comments  upon  it.”— Mr.  Abernethy. 


The  bandage  must  be  formed  either  of  a long 
strip  of  linen,  or  of  the  common  adhesive  plas- 
ter.* Should  proud  flesh  appear,  a small  piece 
of  lint  must  be  laid  on  the  sore,  and  the  edges 
of  the  ulcer  touched  every  day  with  the  lunar 
caustic;  strips  of  the  plaster  being  afterwards 
applied  closely  to  the  part. 

In  the  Irritable  Ulcer,  the  bottom  of  the  sore 
is  rough,  the  edges  are  ragged  and  irritable,  and 
the  granulations  are  very  few  and  indolent. 
“ What  you  have  to  do,  (remarks  Mr.  Abernethy,) 
is  to  oppose  the  disease  which  has  produced  the 
ulceration,  by  quieting  the  irritable  state  of  the 
parts.  I know  nothing  so  good  for  this  purpose, 
as  dissolving  two  scruples  of  opium  in  eight 
ounces  of  warm  water ; the  solution  must  be 
strained  through  a little  tow,,  and  some  pieces 
of  lint  dipped  into  it,  and  laid  upon  the  sore. 
This  application  must  be  used  luke-vvarm,  and 
the  edges  of  the  part  touched  with  spermaceti 
salve,  and  a bread  and  water  poultice  made  with 
poppy-water  put  over  it ; over  the  whole,  a 
light  bandage  should  be  placed  to  steady  the 
dressing.  Keeping  the  patient  in  bed  is  a thing 
of  great  consequence:  in  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion, the  blood  returns  from  the  part  with  greater 
ease ; but  when  the  patient  is  erect,  it  has  to 
mount  up  against  its  own  gravity.”*  It  is  highly 
necessary  that  the  bowels  should  be  attended 
to  ; for  which  purpose,  a grain  of  calomel  and  a 
grain  of  opium,  with  a little  conserve  of  roses, 
may  be  made  into  pills,  and  taken  every  night. 
Change  of  air  is  advisable,  and  due  attention 
ought  to  be  paid  to  diet. 

The  Indolent  Ulcer\  arises  from  a weak  state 
of  the  body.  The  granulations  are  large  and 
flabby,  and  not  of  a good  colour, — the  discharge 
is  not  good,  and  the  edges  of  the  sore  become 
thickened.  *‘The  great  art  (continues  Mr. 
Abernethy)  in  the  management  of  all  ulcers,  is 
to  quiet  them  when  they  are  irritable,  and  to 
stimulate  them  when  they  are  indolent.  The 
fact  is,  that  they  are  sores  which  you  may  dress 
with  a great  variety  of  stimulants ; you  may 
sometimes  dress  them  with  a thing  which  will 
agree  very  well  for  a time,  and  then  it  does  not 
agree,  and  you  are  obliged  to  apply  another,  and 
new  things  appear  to  please  them.”  The  in- 
dolent ulcer  requires  local  stimulants, J a nu- 
tritious diet,  and  a little  gentle  exercise.  Some- 
times, the  use  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  in 

* “ The  bandage  of  adhesive  plaster  must  be  put 
carefully  round  the  limb,  having  the  sore  first  protected 
by  a little  lint  dipped  in  a solution  of  opium,  or  by  a 
bit  of  lint  having  a little  spermaceti  salve  spread  on 
it : over  the  whole  of  the  straps  of  the  plaster,  a light 
roll  of  linen  may  be  placed.  The  greatest  care  is  ne- 
cessary in  the  bandaging.” — Mr.  Abernethy. 

t It  is  remarked  by  Sir.  E.  Home,  that  “ if  you  dress 
such  a sore  with  bark,  it  will  improve  in  its  appear- 
ance; and  that  if  there  be  two  such  sores,  (one  near 
the  knee,  and  the  other  on  the  ancle,)  and  you  give 
the  bark  internally,  the  soie  on  the  knee  will  heal 
first.” 

t “The  time  for  using  a stimulant  must  be  regulated 
bv  the  oondition  of  the  sore.” — Mr.  Abernethy. 
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water,  will  be  serviceable,  the  strength  of  which 
may  be  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  sore. 

A solution  made  by  mixing  together  eight 
grains  of  oxymuriate  of  quicksilver  and  six 
ounces  of  lime-water,  may  be  applied  twice 
every  day.  Scrofulous  ulcers  are  generally  of  an 
indolent  nature;  for  the  treatment  of  which,  they 
may  be  frequently  washed  with  lotion  formed  of 
equal  quantities  of  tincture  of  myrrh  and  lime- 
water;  or  the  ulcers  may  be  dressed  twice  a day 
with  a cerate  formed  of  half  a drachm  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  and  an  ounce  of  simple  cerate : Sir 
E.  Home  advises  a solution  of  common  sea-salt. 
Whatever  application  is  adopted,  a pill  com- 
posed of  a grain  or  two  of  sulphate  of  quinine 
and  three  grains  of  extract  of  hemlock,  must 
be  taken  every  night.  Jt  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary that  the  patient  should  have  the  benefit 
of  pure  air,  and  a nutritious  diet. 

The  Inflamed  Ulcer  is  accompanied  with 
the  appearance  of  inflammation  on  the  surface, 
and  in  the  skin  and  surrounding  parts  : the  dis- 
charge is  very  thin,  and  of  a blood-like  nature. 
This  ulcer  may  be  fomented  with  any  of  the 
ordinary  fomentations,  and  followed  by  a bread 
and  water  poultice.  The  bowels  must  be  kept 
easy  with  the  following : 

Take  of  Epsom  salt,  Glauber’s  salt,  of  each,  half 
an  ounce  ; spearmint  water,  five  ounces  ; anti- 
monial  wine,  two  drachms;  tincture  of  senna, 
an  ounce.  Mix,  and  take  two  or  three  table- 
spoonsful  every  morning. 

Rest  is  essentially  necessary ; and  the  diet 
should  be  mild  and  small  in  quantity. 

The  Gangrenous  Ulcer  occurs  principally  in 
intemperate  and  debilitated  subjects ; the  sur- 
face of  which  is  free  from  any  discharge,  al- 
though sometimes  the  greatest  portion  of  it 
looks  livid  or  black.  Sir  A.  Cooper  recommends 
the  following : 

Take  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  eight  grains ; lau- 
danum, half  a drachm.  To  be  taken  in  camphor 
mixture  every  four  hours. 

Forty  or  fifty  drops  of  the  nitric  acid  to  a 
quart  of  water  may  be  used  as  a lotion,  and 
applied  two  or  three  times  a day  by  means 
of  a camePs  hair  pencil  or  a piece  of  lint.*  Sir 
A.  Cooper  says  that  “poultices  made  of  port  wine, 
porter  dregs,  or  yeast,  may  be  used : a large 
spoonful  to  a pint  of  meal  will  be  sufficient.” 

The  discharge  of  the  Sinuous  Ulcerf  is 
generally  of  an  unhealthy  kind,  and  requires 
the  use  of  stimulants.  Two  grains  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  dis- 
tilled water,  will  form  an  excellent  solution, 
and  may  be  injected  with  considerable  effect. 
The  sore  must  be  covered  with  strips  of  ad- 
hesive plaster;  the  patient  should  have  a mild, 
nutritious  diet,  and  take,  two  or  three  times  a 

* Recommended  by  Mr.  Abernethy. 
t A fistula  is  one  species  of  sinuous  ulcer. 
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day,  a decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  The  following 
pill  may  be  taken  every  night: 

Take  of  calomel,  twenty  grains ; emetic  tartar, 
four  grains ; resin  of  guaiacum,  in  powder,  two 
scruples.  Beat  them  well  together,  and  with  a 
little  conserve  of  hips,  make  them  into  a mass, 
and  divide  into  twenty  pills. 

A Fistula  is  treated  in  precisely  the  same  way  ; 
but  the  sinuous  ulcer  is  seldom  cured  without 
an  operation.  It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  in 
regard  to  fistulas,  that  the  bowels  must  be  care- 
fully regulated,  and  that  every  thing  of  an  irri- 
tating nature  should  be  avoided.  It  frequently 
proves  advantageous  to  some  habits,  and  relieves 
them  from  other  complaints ; therefore,  the 
greatest  nicety  is  required  in  determining  on 
the  necessity  of  an  operation.  It  has  been  re- 
marked by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  “ that  persons  who 
lead  a sedentary  life,  take  but  little  exercise, 
and  feed  highly,  are  particularly  subject  to  fis- 
tula.” 

Ulcers  on  the  nose  and  face  are  frequently  re- 
moved by  the  following  arsenical  ointment, 
recommended  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  : 

Take  of  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  flower  of  sulphur,' 
of  each,  a drachm ; spermaceti  ointment,  art 
ounce.  Spread  a sufficient  quantity  of  it  on  lint, 
lay  it  on  the  ulcer,  and  leave  it  there  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  After  which,  the  ulcer  must  be 
dressed  with  simple  ointment. 

For  ulcers  that  form  on  the  fingers  and  toes.  Sir 
A.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Abernethy  recommend  the 
following  treatment : “ the  nail  to  be  pared 
down  as  thin  as  possible  without  producing 
bleeding,  then  raised  a little,  and  a small  piece 
of  lint  introduced  under  it,  so  as  to  keep  it  from 
irritating  the  ulcer.”* 

VERTIGO,  OR  GIDDINESS. 

“This  affection,  (observes  Dr.  Clutterbuck;) 
though  unattended  with  pain,  is  generally  of  a 
more  dangerous  nature  than  the  severest  head- 
ach.”  It  is  induced  by  whatever  is  capable  of 
disturbing  suddenly  the  circulation  of  the  brain, 
whether  in  the  way  of  increase  or  diminution: 
such  as  blows  on  the  head,  stooping,  swinging, 
or  any  unusual  motion  of  the  body ; and  is  ex- 
ceedingly frequent  at  an  advanced  period  of 
life,  mostly  indicating  the  approach  and  for- 
mation of  disease  in  the  brain ; indeed,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  a forerunner  of  apoplexy  and  palsy. 
In  vertigo,  objects  that  are  fixed  appear  to  be 
in  motion ; the  patient  loses  his  balance,  and  is 
inclined  to  fall.  The  affection  is  more  or  less 

* Mr.  Abernethy  in  lecturing  on  the  treatment  of  ul- 
cers, observes,*'  if  any  person  would  give  me  apharmaco- 
pceia,  I would  undertake  to  say,  that  there  should  not 
be  one  thing  contained  in  it  which,  sooner  or  later,  I 
have  not  seen  applied  as  dressing  to  sores,  and  their 
application,  at  one  time  or  other,  been  found  useful. 
But  I am  satisfied  that  I have  seen  ulcers  get  well  by 
simply  attending  to  the  constitutional  treatment.”  Mr. 
A.  further  remarked,  that  you  will  often  see  the  patient 
examine  and  pinch  the  affected  part;  but  he  should  be 
given  to  understand,  that  a touch  is  a bruise  to  a local 
disease.  Sir  A.  Cooper  says  “ recoiirse  must  be  had 
to  a variety  of  applications ; for,  if  one  fail,  another 
must  be  tried,  and  so  on.” 
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dangerous  according  to  the  cause  inducing  it, 
and  the  state  of  the  brain  itself,  which  may  be 
sound  or  otherwise. 

Treatment. — Occasional  loss  of  blood  will  pro- 
bably be  proper  in  most  cases;  but  due  regard 
must  be  had  to  the  age  and  general  strength  of 
the  patient : purging  is  a safer  remedy,  and  ge- 
nerally indispensable.  Issues,  setons,  and  the 
like,  are  serviceable  to  a certain  extent ; as  a 
preventive,  however,  of  greater  evil,  all  causes 
of  excitement  of  the  brain  should  be  cautiously 
avoided;  such  as  mental  application,  emotions 
of  the  mind,  and  the  use  of  stimulating  and  in- 
toxicating liquors.  By  careful  and  long  con- 
tinued attention  to  these  points,  apoplexy  and 
palsy  may  be  warded  off  for  a time,  and  in 
some  cases,  altogether  prevented.* 

VOMITING. 

When  vomiting  proves  obstinate,  it  calls  for 
immediate  assistance.  It  proceeds  from  various 
causes ; but  it  may  be  considered  as  most  fre- 
quently arising  from  a severe  disease  in  the 
system,  viz.  suppression  of  customary  eva- 
cuations, pregnancy,  mechanical  injuries,  in- 
digestion, and  unusual  motions  of  the  body ; 
nauseous  disagreeable  objects  will  also  give 
rise  to  vomiting. 

Treatment. — When  vomiting  proceeds  from 
the  irritation  of  the  stomach,  it  can  seldom  be 
removed  until  the  original  disease  be  relieved ; 
still,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  for  this  distressing  affec- 
tion, and  the  following  will,  in  most  cases,  afford 
a little  palliation : 

Take  of  subcarbonate  of  potash,  a scruple;  cinna- 
mon water,  two  drachms  ; common  water,  an 
ounce  and  a half;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  a drachm. 
Mix,  and  when  taken,  add  a table-spoonful  of 
lemon  juice,  and  drink  it' immediately. 

Small  doses  of  Epsom  salt,  are  frequently  bene- 
ficial, as  a drachm  of  the  salt  to  half  a pint  of 
water.  Should  there  be  no  inflammation  pre- 
sent, half  a grain  of  opium  may  be  made  into  a 
pill  with  three  or  four  grains  of  camphor,  and 
taken  every  six  hours,  till  relief  be  gained. 
When  this  sickness  occurs  in  weakly  habits,  the 
greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to  diet  and  re- 
gimen, as  laid  down  under  the  head  Indiges- 
tion ;”f  and  also  to  the  state  of  the  bowels.  In 
this  case,  sometimes  two  grains  and  a half  of 
the  white  oxide  of  bismuth  made  into  a pill 
with  extract  of  gentian,  and  taken  two  or  three 
times  a day,  has  been  attended  with  favourable 
results.  For  the  sickness  attendant  upon  preg- 
nancy, recourse  may  be  had  to  the  means  just 
prescribed.” 

VOMITING  OF  BLOOD. 

This  is  a discharge  of  blood  from  the  stomach, 
and  is  generally  preceded  by  a sense  of  weight, 
and  dull  pain  or  anxiety  in  the  region  of  that 
organ.  The  disease  may  proceed  from  external 

* Dr,  Clutterbuck. 

t See  the  article  “ Indigestion,”  p.  61. 
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violence,  as  blows  or  bruises,  or  from  any  of  the 
causes  which  produce  inflammation.  It  may 
also  arise  from  fulness  of  habit  combined  with 
an  intemperate  mode  of  life ; but  it  is  most  fre- 
quent in  those  who  are  weakly,  or  who  labour 
under  a faulty  condition  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans. The  blood  discharged  in  this  case,  is  of 
a deep  colour,  and  generally  mixed  with  some 
of  the  alimentary  matter. 

Treatment. — Should  this  complaint  occur  in 
a person  of  full  habit,  and  possessing  consider- 
able strength,  moderate  bleeding  from  the  arm 
will  be  necessary;  after  which,  a mild  purgative 
must  be  administered,  to  be  repeated  as  occa- 
sion may  require.  A mild  spare  diet,  and 
quietude  and  rest,  are  indispensable.  If  further 
aid  be  wanted,  ten  drops  of  the  tincture  of  fox- 
glove may  be  taken  in  camphor  mixture,  two 
or  three  times  a day.  When  vomiting  of  blood, 
however,  takes  place  in  the  delicate,  and  those 
who  are  suffering  from  defective  digestion,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  mild  as- 
tringents and  aperients,  in  conjunction  with 
pure  air,  nourishing  diet,  and  gentle  exercise. 
After  the  discharge  of  blood,  the  patient  must 
take  one  of  the  following  pills,  two  or  three 
times  a day : 

Take  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  a drachm  ; extract  of 
gentian  sufficient  to  divide  it  into  thirty  pills. 
When  the  discharge  of  blood  is  great,  a stop 
must  be  put  to  the  vomiting  immediately  ; for 
which  purpose,  twenty  five  grains  of  ipecacu- 
anha powder  should  be  taken,  and  repeated 
until  the  object  be  attained.  After  the  discharge 
has  ceased,  give  the  following  : 

Take  of  purified  alum,  two  scruples  ; infusion  of 
roses,  six  ounces  ; diluted  sulphuric  acid,  half  a 
drachm  ; tincture  of  opium,  forty  drops.  Mix, 
and  take  two  large  table-spoonsful  every  two  or 
three  hours. 

The  bowels  may  be  kept  regular  with  Epsom 
salts  in  the  infusion  of  rose-water. — Change  of 
air  and  scene,  when  practioable,  are  highly 
useful ; indeed,  the  system  of  diet  and  regimen 
laid  down  under  the  head  of  Indigestion,” 
will  tend  more  to  the  improvement  of  the  gene- 
ral health,  than  any  course  of  medicines  that 
can  possibly  be  prescribed. 

WATER  BRASH. 

This  affection  is  known  by  a burning  pain 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  (usually  when  it  is 
empty,)  coming  on  in  the  morning  or  forenoon, 
conveying  a kind  of  feeling  as  if  the  stomach 
were  drawn  towards  the  back  ; and  the  patient 
frequently  brings  up  a considerable  quantity  oi 
this  watry  liquor.  It  most  commonly  attacks 
persons  past  the  middle  age,  particularly  females, 
and  those  who  use  a poor  diet.  Whatever  de- 
bilitates the  stomach  will  give  rise  to  this  com- 
plaint ; therefore,  long  fasting  should  be  care- 
fully guarded  against. 

Treatment. — Attention  to  diet  and  regimen, 
as  laid  down  under  the  head  “ Indigestion,”  is 
of  primary  importance,  in  order  to  render  the 
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cure  permauent.  The  use  of  biscuits  and  home- 
made bread  is  particularly  serviceable;  and 
daily  exercise  is  indispensable.  Medicine  is 
seldom  of  any  advantage. 

WEN. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  wen,  the  difference 
being  occasioned  by  the  consistences  of  the  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  cyst,  or  bag.  As  to  the 
treatment,  it  is  not  frequently  of  any  advantage 
to  use  local  application,  as  the  wen  is  ge- 
nerally only  to  be  removed  by  the  knife.  Stim- 
ulants are  sometimes  beneficial,  the  most  effi- 
cacious of  which  is  electricity.  It  is  very  erro- 
neous to  suppose,  that  the  operation  is  at- 
tended with  great  pain  ; for  a large  tumour  is 
frequently  opened  and  turned  out,  without  the 
patient  being  in  any  very  great  degree  incon- 
venienced. 

WHITLOW. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  painful  swelling,  ter- 
minating in  an  abscess  by  the  side  of  a nail. 
The  whitlow  is  sometimes  produced  by  consti- 
tutional indisposition ; but,  most  commonly,  by 
a bruise,  pricks  with  a sharp-pointed  instru- 
ment, &c. 

Treatment.— "ThQ  treatment  for  whitlow  is 
extremely  simple.  You  should,  (says  Sir  A. 
Cooper,)  after  fomenting  or  poulticing  the  part, 
have  a lancet  put  into  the  most  prominent  part 
of  the  swelling,  and  let  the  nail  be  pared  away 
as  thin  as  possible,  or  if  there  be  any  portion  of 
it  loose,  it  should  be  removed.”  A little  opening 
medicine  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  the  whitlow 

perceived.  Fungus  excrescences  often  arise 
in  these  cases,  which  frequently  induce  the  sur- 
geon to  apply  caustic ; “ but,  this  practice  is 
worse  than  useless.”* 

THE  WHITES,  OR  FLUOR  ALBUS. 

This  disease  is  marked  by  the  discharge  of  a 
thin  white  or  yellow  matter  from' the  womb  and 
its  passage.  Women  of  all  ages  are  subject  to 
it ; and  it  most  frequently  occurs  in  delicate  con- 
stitutions, or  in  those  whose  strength  has  been 
greatly  impaired  by  poor  diet,  a sedentary  life, 
grief,  profuse  evacuations,  frequent  miscarriages, 
immoderate  flow  of  the  menses,  &c. ; it  may, 
however,  arise  from  a laxity  of  the  parts  more 
immediately  concerned.  In  the  beginning,  the 
discharge  is  usually  white  and  pellucid ; and, 
during  the  progess  of  the  disease,  it  acquires 
various  discolourations,  from  whence  proceeds  a 
slight  degree  of  smarting  in  making  water. 
Sometimes  the  patient  is  afflicted  with  severe 
pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  and  loss  of  strength; 
to  which  may  be  added,  failure  of  appetite, 
dejection  of  spirits,  paleness  of  countenance, 
chilliness,  and  languor. 

Treatment. — A perfect  removal  of  the  dis- 
order will,  at  all  times,  be  a difficult  matter  to 
procure ; but,  it  will  be  much  more  so  in  cases 

* “Surgical  Lectures,”  by  Sir  A*  Cooper. 


of  long  standing,  and  where  the  discharge  is 
accompanied  with  a high  degree  of  acrimony. 
The  principal  object  in  the  treatment  of  this 
complaint,  is  to  strengthen  the  general  system, 
by  perseverance  in  the  use  of  a suitable  diet, 
exercise,  and  change  of  air.  Medicine  alone 
will  be  of  no  avail.  Dr.  Thomas  says  “ women 
who  are  afflicted  with  fluor  albus,  should  by  no 
means  indulge  in  the  use  of  tea  and  other  warm 
slops  of  a relaxing  nature ; they  should  lie  on 
a mattress,  avoid  sexual  intercourse,  rise  early, 
and  take  such  daily  exercise  as  their  strength 
will  admit,  particularly  on  horseback.  Where 
there  is  much  languor,  with  a considerable  de- 
gree of  chilliness,  it  is  probable  that  friction 
with  flannels  might  afford  some  relief.  In  win- 
ter, the  patient  ought  to  wear  flannel.”*  If  the 
case  be  not  of  long  standing,  the  patient  may  try 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  diluted  nitric  acid  in 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  infusion  of  quassia, 
three  times  a day,  and  keep  the  bowels  regular 
by  some  gentle  purgative.  Some  women  find 
great  benefit  from  the  occasional  use  of  the  tepid 
bath.  The  application  of  a blister  to  the  sacrum, 
or  broad  bone  at  the  bottom  of  the  spine,  has 
been  attended  with  advantage.  Lime  water  is 
recommended  as  a common  drink,  in  the  quan- 
tity of  a pint  a day ; the  Tunbridge  waters  are 
generally  beneficial.  Gentle  emetics  have  also 
been  supposed  to  be  of  singular  service,  not  only 
by  cleansing  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
making  a revulsion  of  the  humours  from  the 
inferior  parts  of  the  body,  but  likewise  by  their 
exciting  all  the  powers  of  the  constitution  to  a 
more  vigorous  action.  Fifteen  or  twenty  grains 
of  ipecacuanha  powder,  taken  in  water,  is  a 
proper  emetic,  and  may  be  repeated  as  necessity 
requires.  From  twenty-five  to  fifty  drops  of 
balsam  of  capivi  may  be  a useful  auxiliary  ; and 
if  the  case  continue  obstinate,  one  of  the  follow- 
ing injections  should  be  used;  all  of  which  have 
been  successful  in  different  cases: 

Take  of  decoction  of  bark,  one  pint  j alum,  one 
drachm.  Or, 

Take  of  oak  gall,  bruised,  half  an  ounces  hot  water, 
two  pints.  Or, 

A strong  infusion  of  green  tea. 

The  pains  in  the  back  and  loins  are  to  be  relieved 
by  the  application  of  a strengthening  plaster ; 
and  the  patient  must  avoid,  as  much  as  possible, 
a standing  posture,  or  violent  exercise.  A dili- 
gent attention  should  be  paid  to  cleanliness,  by- 
washing  the  parts  frequently  with  cold  water. 
Some  physicians  recommend  the  use  of  the  cold 
bath ; but  advice  should  be  first  obtained  as  to 
its  expediency. 

WHITE  SWELLING. 

This  swelling  occurs  mostly  in  the  knee-joint; 
although  the  elbow-joint,  hip-joint,  and  ankle- 
joint,  are  not  unfrequently  the  seat  of  it.  The 
disease  generally  takes  place  in  scrofulous  sub- 
jects, and  rarely  after  the  age  of  twenty-five  or 
* “Practice  of  Physic,”  by  Dr.  Thomas. 
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thii-ty ; but  it  sometimes  shews  itself  in  those 
who  have  never  given  any  decided  proof  of  a 
scrofulous  habit.  When,  however,  there  is  a 
constitutional  disposition  to  the  disorder,  a blow, 
a fall,  or  any  other  mechanical  injury,  may  ex- 
cite it  into  action. — It  is  here  necessary  to  point 
out  the  distinction  between  this  complaint  and 
rheumatic  swellings:  in  the  rheumatic  affec- 
tion of  the  larger  joints,  the  symptoms  resemble 
those  of  white  swelling,  which,  although  quite 
as  painful,  are  essentially  different,  and  prove 
considerably  more  tractable. 

Treatment, — This  disease  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged  to  be  one  of  debility,  and  mostly  to 
arise  from  scrofulous  affection,  therefore,  requires 
nearly  the  same  treatment  as  already  prescribed 
for  “Scrofula.”*  Upon  the  first  appearance  of 
a tumour,  however,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
apply  a poultice  made  of  sea-tang,  or  the  com- 
mon sea-weed,  to  be  renewed  twice  a day;  and, 
at  each  removal,  to  foment  the  joint  with  a 
strong  solution  of  salt  and  water,  used  luke- 
warm. In  addition  to  the  usual  poultices,  plasters 
of  soap,  sea- water  poultices,  hemlock,  mercurial 
ointment,  electricity,  and  blisters,  have  been 
recommended,  and  found  serviceable  in  different 
cases  ; but  where  sea-bathing  can  be  obtained,  it 
will  prove  the  most  efficacious  of  all  remedies,  j- 

• Seethe  article  “Scrofula,”  p.  80 

t “Practice  of  Physic,”  by  Dr.  Thomas. 
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It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  this  complaint 
will  require  the  persevering  use  of  those 
means  which  are  capable  of  restoring  firmness 
and  health  to  the  general  system,  as  well  as 
those  that  are  more  directly  calculated  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  local  injury : perfect  rest 
of  the  limb  must  be  observed.  There  are,  like- 
wise, other  diseases  of  the  joints ; but  it  would 
be  by  no  means  proper  to  prescribe  for  such 
cases,  as  it  is  not  at  all  times  easy  to  discover 
their  causes  ; therefore,  we  strongly  recommend 
the  sufferer  to  seek  the  advice  of  a skilful  prac- 
titioner on  the  first  indication  of  a swelling  in 
P^^rt  of  the  body.  Trifling  with  disorders 
of  this  nature,  may  cause  the  loss  of  a limb,  or 
ultimately  be  the  destruction  of  life. 

YELLOW  FEVER. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Armstrongs 
“ yellow  fever  and  typhus  fever  arise  from  the 
same  source ; and  arc,  in  truth,  modifications 
of  one  and  the  same  disorder.”*  The-  same 
conflicting,  nay,  confused  testimony  exists  re- 
specting the  contagious  or  non-  contagious  nature 
of  yellow  fever  as  of  typhus  fever  but  as  it 
is  a disease  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  this  coun- 
try, we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  proceed  with  the 
subject. 

* “ Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,”  by  Dr.  Arm- 
strong. 

t See  the  article  “Typhus  Fever,”  p.  87, 
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POISONS. 

There  are  three  distinct  species  of  poison,  viz. 
vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral. 

Vegetable  Poison  acts  on  the  nervous  system, 
and  will  destroy  life  without  giving  rise  to  the 
slightest  inflammation.  The  influence  of  vege- 
table poison  presents  itself  almost  immediately; 
and  its  general  effects  are  stupor,  a desire  to 
vomit,  a sort  of  intoxication,  respiration  rather 
accelerated,  &c.  “ With  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  persons  who  have  taken  a quantity  of  poison, 
active  emetics  should  be  immediately  adminis- 
tered, (if  there  be  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,) 
consisting  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  the  sulphate  of 
copper.*  If  these  substances  be  not  at  hand, 
the  throat  must  be  irritated  with  a feather  or 
the  finger,  with  a view  of  producing  vomiting. 

I certainly  think,  however,  that  the  instrument 
for  evacuating  the  stomach  affords  the  best  means 
of  saving  persons,  who  would  otherwise  perish. 
This  instrument  (‘the  stomach  pump,’)  en- 
ables us  not  only  to  remove  the  poison  from  the 
stomach,  but  also  to  throw  in  water  in  consi- 
derable quantites,  and  to  introduce  remedies, 
after  the  poison  is  removed,  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system.”'|' 
Prussic  acid  is  the  most  energetic  of  all  known 
poisons,  and  frequently  destroys  life  before  any 
succour  whatever  can  be  given.  Sir  A.  Cooper 
reinarks  that  “ people  often  ruin  themselves  by 
a disposition  to  take  laudanum : it  is  a habit 
that  grows  upon  persons  excessively,  and  ought 
never  to  be  indulged.”  If  opium  be  applied 
externally,  it  will  produce  an  extensive  sore, 
obstinate  costiveness,  violent  pain  in  the  head, 
a furred  brown  tongue,  and  a high  degree  of 
fever. 

Mineral  Poison. — Arsenic  is  a poison  very 
commonly  taken  to  destroy  life.  “ Very  soon 
after  this  poison  is  taken,  (observes  Sir  A. 
Cooper,)  the  most  excruciating  pain  is  felt  in 
the  stomach.  Besides  this  effect  on  the  stomach, 
it  produces  excessive  vomiting,  violent  spas- 
modic contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen, 
twitchings,  and  convulsive  motions  of  the  hands. 
A person  who  has  taken  a sufficient  quantity  of 

♦ A scruple  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  ten  grains  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  (blue  vitriol,)  to  be  taken  in  water, 
t Sir  A.  Cooper. 


arsenic  to  destroy  life,  generally  dies  about  nine 
hours  after  having  taken  it.  During  that  time, 
he  suffers  the  most  excruciating  agony  until 
within  two  hours  of  his  death,  when  his  pain 
is  somewhat  mitigated ; he  is  then  convulsed, 
his  body  is  perfectly  pallid,  and  covered  with  a 
cold  perspiration,  and  his  evacuations  pass  off 
inv'oluntarily.”  The  oxymuriate  of  mercury 
(corrosive  sublimate)  is  also  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  life.  It  produces  vomiting 
and  purging,  great  depression  of  strength,  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities,  and  death  frequently 
ensues  in  the  course  of  a few  hours.  “ What  I 
should  advise  you  to  do,  (continues  Sir  A. 
Cooper,)  would  be  to  mix  a quantity  of  soap 
with  warm  water,  making  it  in  as  thick  a lather 
as  you  can,  and  give  it  in  large  quantities  to 
the  patient : mild  drinks  should  be  given  to  a 
very  considerable  extent.”  The  “stomach 
pump”  may  be  also  successfully  employed  for 
the  removal  of  mineral  poisons. — To  obviate  the 
poisonous  effects  of  lead,  where  there  is  much 
pain  and  spasm,  the  warm  bath,  and  large  doses 
of  castor  oil,  and  emetics,  should  be  employed. 
Those  who  have  eaten  provisions  prepared  in  a 
copper  vessel,  badly  tinned,  are  occasionally  at- 
tacked, a short  time  afterwards,  with  symptoms 
characterising  the  effects  of  verdigris;  in  which 
cases,  powdered  charcoal  has  proved  highly 
beneficial  when  other  remedies  have  failed. 

Animal  Poison.— The  sting  of  the  wasp 
and  the  hornet  gives  rise,  in  many  cases,  to  very 
great  pain  and  severe  inflammation.  The  best 
application  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  sting 
of  these  animals,  is  composed  of  one  drachm  of 
opium  rubbed  down  in  an  ounce  of  oil:  put 
some  of  this  on  lint,  and  lay  it  over  the  wound, 
occasionally  changing  it ; at  the  same  time,  the 
bowels  should  be  kept  open.  The  bite  of  the 
viper  not  unfrequently  proves  destructive  of  life. 
In  this  case.  Sir  A.  Cooper  recommends  that 
the  part  which  has  been  stung  should  be  cut 
out,  and  a ligature  applied  above  the  wound, 
(if  the  situation  will  admit  of  it,)  which  will 
generally  prevent  absorption.  On  this  subject 
Mr.  Abernethy  remarks,  that  “ the  bite  of 
vipers  occasions  considerable  inflammation  and 
discolouration  of  the  bitten  parts.  It  has  been 
said  that  by  applying  a ligature  about  the  part. 
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it  will  prevent  the  progress  of  inflammation,  and 
it  may  be  tried.  The  local  inflammation  may 
be  soothed  by  tepid  bathing  and  poultices,  and 
anointing  the  parts  with  sweet  oil.” — “ifyrfro- 
phobia  is  a disease  so  different  in  its  character, 
so  opposed  to  those  arising  from  any  of  the 
other  poisons, — so  marked  in  its  nature,  so  hor- 
rid in  its  effects, — that,  upon  seeing  it,  no  one 
could  hesitate  to  form  a correct  opinion  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  malady.  The  first  symptom 
a person  experiences  who  has  been  bitten  by  a 
rabid  animal  is  pain  in  the  injured  part,  which 
is  usually  felt  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  week; 
the  next  symptom  is  a sense  of  chilliness,  suc- 
ceeded by  rigour  and  heat ; and  then  a difficulty 
of  swallowing  is  felt,  not  of  liquid  in  particular, 
but  of  any  substance.  The  best  mode  of  treat- 
ment which  can  be  adopted  is  immediately  after 
the  part  has  been  bitten,  to  cut  it  out ; first 
ascertaining  at  what  depth  the  teeth  have  en- 
tered, and  taking  care  to  excise  a sufficient 
quantity,  and  to  leave  no  part  of  the  injury 
remaining.  Where  this  has  been  done  directly 
after  the  injury,  I believe  it  has  been  successful 
in  preventing  the  disease.  As  for  medical  re- 
medies, when  the  symptoms  have  once  appeared, 
I am  not  acquainted  with  any.  Every  medicine 
has  been  tried  over  and  over  again,  and  all  have 
been  found  alike  ineffectual ; the  only  thing  in 
the  way  of  medicine  calculated  to  do  good  is 
that  which  has  lately  been  adopted  in  France, 
viz.  the  injection  of  warm  water  into  the  veins.* 
To  make  the  employment  of  the  remedy  safe, 
and  to  prevent  pressure  of  the  brain,  the  same 
quantity  of  blood  should  be  previously  ab- 
stracted as  it  is  intended  there  should  be  water 
injected:  with  this  precaution,  I think  the  re- 
medy a very  proper  one.  I think  the  blood 
may  be  let  flow  from  one  vein  while  the  water 
is  injected  at  another. Mr.  Abernethy  advises 
that  the  affected  parts  should  be  washed  with 
soap  and  water,  and  afterwards  be  completely 
cut  out.  The  patient  must  be  kept  quiet,  and 
a drop  or  two  of  croton  oil  put  into  his  mouth. 
Mr.  A.  says  that  by  using  caustic  the  injury  is 
redoubled,  and  the  neighbouring  parts  unne- 
cessarily destroyed. 

BURNS  AND  SCALDS. 

It  is  a principal  object  to  prevent  the  blister 
from  breaking,  as  a considerable  discharge  might 
be  the  consequence,  and  danger  apprehended. 
Sir  James  Earle  and  othereminent  practitioners, 
recommend  the  use  of  cold  wafer,  or  even  ice ; 
but  Mr.  Abernethy  is  of  a different  opinion.j 

* For  this  discovery,  the  world  is  indebted  to  that 
celebrated  physiologist,  M,  Magendie. 

t “ Lectures  on  Surgery,”  by  Sir  A.  Cooper. 

t “ I am  of  opinion  that  the  sudden  transition  fre- 
quently causes  the  destruction  of  the  part.  After  a 
person  has  been  scalded  or  burnt,  he  is  chilly  and  cold; 
his  pulse  is  feeble,  his  respiration  is  hurried  and  weak, 
and  the  whole  nervous  system  is  injured.” — Mr. 
Abernethy^ 


BRUISES  AND  SPRAINS. 

Mr.  A. recommends  the  use  of  the  oil  of  turpentine 
mixed  with  basilicon;  to  give  the  patient  a little 
warm  wine,  and  a few  drops  of  opium,  and  after- 
wards to  place  him  in  a warm  bed.  “ Recollect 
however,  (says  Mr.  Abernethy,)  that  this  stim- 
ulating plan  of  treatment  is  not  to  be  con- 
tinued afterthe  equilibrium  of  the  temperature 
is  restored.”  The  following  has  been  in  use, 
for  a length  of  time,  in  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital : 
Take  of  olive  oil,  three  ounces  ; lime  water,  four 
ounces.  This  may  be  placed  over  the  affected 
part  with  a feather  or  camel’s  hair  pencil. 

If  any  fever  be  present,  a mild  purgative  should 
be  administered.  The  diet  must  be  of  the  mild- 
est description.  When  the  part  begins  to  heal, 
the  following  may  be  applied  : 

Take  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  twelve  grains ; cold 
water,  half  a pint. 

If  the  parts  be  followed  by  an  inflammatory 
action  and  sloughing,  there  is  frequently  a great 
demand  upon  the  vital  powers  of  the  system  to 
separate  the  slough,  and  even  the  energies  of 
the  parts  surrounding  the  slough  become  fa- 
tigued. In  such  cases,  a gradual  support  to  the 
system  will  be  necessary  : “this  (observes  Mr. 
Abernethy)  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  points 
to  manage,  viz.  the  degree  of  support  necessary 
to  afford  the  system,  without  the  danger  of 
bringing  about  too  much  reaction.”  Burns  pro- 
duced by  gunpowder,  must  first  have  the  cause 
removed  by  the  point  of  a needle ; and  after- 
wards, an  emollient  poultice  should  be  applied. 
In  order  that  the  most  correct  treatment  for 
burns  and  scalds  should  be  known,  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy lately  recommended  his  pupils  to  dip  two 
of  their  fingers  in  boiling  water,  and  let  them 
be  fairly  scalded ; then  to  take  them  out,  put 
one  in  a basin  of  cold  water,  and  dress  the  other 
with  the  turpentine  al.d  basilicon,  “ I do  not 
want  to  try  ; (remarked  Mr.  A.;)  I have  decided 
already,  and  therefore,  have  no  occasion  to  scald 
my  fingers.”  In  addition  to  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Abernethy,  we  beg  to  subjoin  that  of  Sir  A. 
Cooper: — “Lime  water  and  milk  has  been  com- 
monly used ; but  oil  of  turpentine  is  the  best 
application.  Give  opium  and  wine  as  long  as 
the  chilly  state  continues;  but  as  soon  as  the 
heat  is  developed,  and  the  pulse  has  recovered 
its  power,  do  not  continue  it  any  longer ; other 
means  must  then  be  employed  to  reduce  the  in- 
flammation.” 

BRUISES  AND  SPRAINS. 

For  the  slighter  kinds  of  bruises  and  sprains, 
the  best  treatment  consists  in  giving  rest  to  the 
affected  part,  and  using  either  of  the  following, 
three  or  four  times  a day : — 

Take  of  acetated  liquor  of  ammonia,  one  pint ; spi- 
rits of  wine,  three  ounces.  Or, 

Take  of  white  hard  soap,  three  ounces  ; spirits  of 
wine,  half  a pint ; spirits  of  hartshorn,  four 
ounces  ; camphor,  one  ounce. 

If  there  be  any  inflammation  present,  several 
leeches  must  be  applied  to  the  part,  or  eight  or 
ten  ounces  of  blood  drawn  from  the  arm.  The 
patient  should  be  at  perfect  rest,  and  after  the 
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bleeding,  a poultice  must  be  applied.  The  state 
of  the  constitution  should  be  consulted ; for  if 
the  patient  be  weak,  it  will  he  highly  necessary 
for  him  to  use  a nourishing  diet.  Regard  must 
be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  bowels : and  if  any 
weakness  remain  from  the  effects  of  the  accident, 
cold  water  may  be  pumped  on  the  part  every 
morning,  and  a calico  bandage  worn  for  a length 
of  time  to  support  it.  In  all  cases  of  dislocation 
and  fracture,  immediate  application  should  be 
made  to  an  experienced  surgeon  : in  giving  this 
advice,  however,  we  are  perfectly  aware  that 
many  operations  require  but  little  surgical  know- 
ledge, and  are  attended  with  very  trifling  incon- 
venience, when  even  performed  by  “ a person 
of  common  sense  and  resolution  yet  we  are 
also  aware,  that  many  a limb  is  either  rendered 
useless,  or  ultimately  lost,  by  ‘‘any  person’'  at- 
tempting to  accomplish  those  acts  which  pro- 
fessional skill  alone  is  enabled  to  contend  with. 
We  again  repeat,  surgical  aid  is  necessary  ; and 
until  that  aid  can  be  obtained,  the  patient  must 
keep  the  affected  part  as  quiet  as  possible.  After 
a simple  dislocation  is  reduced,  you  may  apply 
cloths  dipped  in  vinegar,  Goulard  water,  or  spirit 
of  wine  and  water.  The  part  must  be  properly 
bandaged,  and  continued  so  for  a length  of  time; 
and  the  patient^^hould  be  extremely  careful  not 
to  exert  himself  too  frequently. 

CUTS. 

All  that  is  required  to  be  done  for  a trifling 
cut,  is  to  wash  away  the  blood  and  dirt  with  a 
sponge  and  cold  water,  bring  the  edges  of  the 
wound  as  close  together  as  possible,  and  then 
put  on  a piece  of  adhesive  plaster,  (strapping). 
If  the  wound  be  large,  a space  should  be  left 
between  each  slip  of  plaster.  The  plasters 
should  remain  for  several  days,  to  give  time  for 
the  wound  to  unite  : when  the  pain  is  great,  or 
if  inflammation  be  present,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  take  a little  opening  medicine.  The  bleeding 
may  usually  be  stopped  by  pressure  ; but  the 
application  of  a cobweb  scarcely  ever  fails. 
Should  the  joint  of  a finger  be  nearly  separated, 
the  foregoing  means  must  be  resorted  to. 

* Dr.  Graham  observes,  (Modern  Domestic  Medi- 
cine, p.  175,)  “that  any  person  of  common  sense  and 
resolution,  who  is  present  when  a dislocation  happens, 
may  often  be  of  more  service  to  the  patient  than  the 
most  expert  surgeon  can  after  swellingand  inflammation 
have  come  on.’^  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  malce  any 
remark  upon  so  vague  an  assertion ; for  the  most  emi- 
nent practitioners  admit,  that  the  unskilful  appli- 
cation of  force  to  a dislocated  or  fractured  limb,  is  sure 
to  increase  the  mischief.  Dr.  Graham,  however,  forgot 
tomentionhis  source  of  information:  we,  therefore,  beg 
to  say,  that  in  Dr.  Buchan’s  “Domestic  Medicine,” 
under  the  head  “ Dislocations,  ” the  reader  will 
find  the  precise  quotation.  From  what  we  have  seen 
of  Dr.  Graham’s  work,  we  are  led  to  believe,  that  he 
(like  his  prototype  Dr.  Buchan)  did  not  like  “to 
trouble  his  readers  with  an  useless  parade  of  quo- 
tations from  ditferent  authors,  but  has  adopted  their 
observations  where  his  own  were  defective,  or  totally 
wanting.”— See  Preface  to  Dr.  Buchan’s  Domestic 
Medicine. 
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SUBSTANCES  STOPPED  BETWEEN  THE 
MOUTH  AND  THE  STOMACH. 

When  substances  are  stopped  in  the  tube 
which  leads  to  the  stomach,  they  check  the 
breath,  frequently  produce  inflammation,  and 
sometimes  occasion  fatal  consequences.  As  soon 
as  an  accident  like  this  occurs,  the  substance 
should,  if  possible,  be  extracted  immediately  ; 
for  which  purpose  the  fingers  may  be  used;  but 
should  they  not  be  sufficient,  a surgeon’s  instru- 
ment must  be  employed  ; sometimes,  however, 
a bunch  of  thread  with  several  small  nooses,  se- 
cured upon  the  end  of  a piece  of  whalebone, 
will  frequently  be  serviceable  in  removing  sharp 
pointed  bodies,  as  fish-bones,  needles,  &c. 
should  this  fail,  a piece  of  sponge  may  be  fas- 
tened to  the  whalebone,  and  passed  into  the  sto- 
mach, and  when  it  becomes  enlarged  by  moisture, 
it  most  frequently  brings  away  any  foreign  sub- 
stance which  may  be  present:  the  enlargement 
of  the  sponge  may  be  forwarded  by  the  patient 
swallowing  a little  water.  Vomiting  will  some- 
times succeed ; though  this  should  not  be  at- 
tempted when  the  substance  is  sharp  and  pointed. 
When  the  substance  cannot  be  forced  down  into 
•the  stomach,  it  has  frequently  made  its  way  to 
the  surface  of  the.  body,  where  an  abscess  has 
been  formed,  out  of  which  the  substance  has  been 
discharged;  or  should  the  substance,  in  such  a 
case, obstruct  the  breathing,  or  if  it  cannot  be  felt 
externally,  it  is  highly  necessary  thatan  opening 
be  made  in  the  windpipe.  If  pebbles  or  other 
small  substances  fall  into  the  windpipe,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  a surgeon  should  ope- 
rate immediately. 

SUSPENDED  ANIMATION. 

When  persons  die  from  hanging  or  drowning, 
the  face  is  swollen  and  suffused  with  dark  co- 
loured blood  ; when  from  inhaling  any  noxious 
gas,  the  countenance  is  pale ; when  from  light- 
ning, the  face  is  pallid,  the  limbs  are  flexible, 
and  the  blood  thin  ; and  when  from  intense 
cold,  the  countenance  is  pale,  and  the  limbs  are 
rigid.  The  most  destructive  vapours  are  the 
carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  gases ; as 
also  those  which  are  emitted  from  animal  and 
vegetable  matter  in  a state  of  putrefaction  Car- 
bonic acid  gas  is  the  most  common  ; it  is  met 
with  in  close  apartments  where  charcoal  has 
been  burnt,  at  the  bottom  of  large  beer  casks, 
in  cellars  where  a large  quantity  of  wine  or 
liquor  is  in  a state  of  fermentation,  and  in  many 
natural  caverns  or  cellars.  Where  this  vapour 
is  thought  to  exist,  a lighted  candle  should  be 
let  down  ; and  if  there  be  a sufficient  quantity 
of  it  to  destroy  life,  the  flame  will  be  instantly 
extinguished. — When  death  is  occasioned  by 
lightning,  the  whole  frame  is  instantaneously 
exhausted  of  its  nervous  power  ; when  from  in- 
tense cold,  it  is  invariably  preceded  by  an  un- 
conquerable inclination  for  sleep,  which,  if  in- 
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dulged,  would  be  generally  fatal.  Extreme  cold 
deprives  the  body  of  all  its  animal  heat,  ex- 
hausts it  of  its  sensibility  of  touch,  and  gra- 
dually extinguishes  life. 

T,  ■eatment. — (If  apparently  drowned.*) — 
Send  quickly  for  medical  assistance  ; but  do  not 
delay  the  following  means: — 1.  Convey  the  body 
carefully,  with  the  head  and  shoulders  in  a 
raised  position,  to  the  nearest  house. — 2.  Strip 
the  body,  and  rub  it  dry  ; wrap  it  in  hot  blan- 
kets, and  place  it  in  a warm  bed  in  a warm 
chamber.— 3.  Wipe  and  cleanse  the  mouth  and 
nostrils. — 4.  In  order  to  restore  the  natural 
warmth  of  the  body,  move  a heated  covered 
warming-pan  over  the  back  and  spine;  put 
bladders  or  bottles  of  hot  water,  or  heated-  bricks 
to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  arm-pits,  between 
the  thighs,  and  to  the  soles  of  the  feet ; foment 
the  body  with  hot  flannels ; (if  possible,  im- 
merse the  body  in  a warm  bath,  as  hot  as  the 
hand  can  bear,  as  this  is  preferable  to  the  other 
means  of  restoring  warmth;)  rub  the  body 
briskly  with  the  hand ; do  not,  however,  sus- 
pend the  use  of  the  other  means  at  the  same 
time. — 5.  In  order  to  restore  breathing,  intro- 
duce the  pipe  of  a common  pair  of  bellows, 
(where  the  apparatus  of  the  Humane  Society  is 
not  at  hand,)  into  one  nostril,  carefully  closing 
the  other  and  the  mouth : at  the  same  time, 
drawing  downwards  and  gently  pushing  back- 
wards the  upper  part  of  the  wind-pipe,  to  allow 
a more  free  admission  of  air.  Blow  the  bellows 
gently,  till  the  breast  be  a little  raised;  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  should  then  be  set  free,  and 
a moderate  pressure  made  with  the  hand  upon 
the  chest : repeat  this  process  till  life  appear. — 
6.  Electricity  to  be  employed  early  by  a medical 
assistant. — 7.  Inject  the  stomach  by  means  of 
an  elastic  tube  and  syringe,  with  half  a pint  of 
warm  brandy  and  water,  or  wine  and  water. — 
8.  Apply  sal  volatile  or  hartshorn  to  the  nostrils. 

In  attempting  the  recovery  of  those  who  have 
hung  themselves,  the  same  means  are  to  be  re- 
sorted to,  with  the  addition  of  bleeding. 

In  a suspension  of  animation  from  the  inha- 
lation of  noxious  vapours,  the  patient  must  be 
removed  into  a cool  fresh  air,  frequently  dashing 

* According  to  the  paeans  recommended  by  the  Royal 
Humane  Society. 


cold  water  on  the  breast,  neck,  and  face.  If  the 
body  be  cold,  apply  warmth,  as  recommended 
for  the  drowned.  Let  the  lungs  be  inflated  with 
the  warm  breath  of  a healthy  man  ; and  let  elec- 
tricity be  early  employed. 

The  treatment  to  be  employed  where  ani- 
mation is  suspended  by  lightning,  is  the  same 
as  is  laid  down  for  the  first  variety  (drowning.) 

In  the  management  of  those  who  have  been 
so  long  exposed  to  extreme  cold,  as  to  be  appa- 
rently dead,  the  body  must  be  restored  to  its 
natural  warmth  by  slow  degrees ; by  first  rub- 
bing it  all  over  with  snow,  ice,  or  cold  water. 
After  this  friction  has  been  employed  for  some 
time,  the  body  must  be  wiped  quite  dry,  sub- 
mitted to  the  friction  of  several  warm  hands, 
then  wrapped  in  flannel,  and  placed  in  a warm 
room.  At  this  stage,  the  lungs  should  be  inflated 
with  warm  air,  and  a little  luke-warm  wine  and 
water  conveyed  into  the  stomach.  In  these  cases, 
it  is  highly  dangerous  to  apply  heat  too  freely; 
but  it  is  quite  necessary  that  the  means  above- 
mentioned  should  be  persevered  in  for  a consi- 
derable time.  When  infants  have  been  over- 
layed  or  suffocated  by  the  inattention  of  their 
nurses,  or  when  animation  is  suspended  by  con- 
vulsions, the  same  mode  of  treatment  must  be 
pursued  as  is  laid  down  for  “ suffocation  by 
drowning.” 

When  a person  is  apparently  dead  from  in- 
toxication, the  body  should  be  placed  on  a bed 
between  blankets,  with  the  head  raised;  particular 
care  being  taken  that  the  neckcloth  and  all  other 
bandages  be  removed.  As  the  treatment  must 
be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  patient,  medical 
assistance  should  be  instantly  procured  ; but  in 
the  mean  time,  the  feet  and  legs  of  the  patient 
may  be  put  into  warm  water,  and  a sharp  pur- 
gative clyster  be  administered.  If  necessary,  the 
clyster  may  be  repeated,  and  bottles  of  hot 
water  applied  to  the  calves  of  the  legs  and  the 
feet.  Should  a person  become  tipsy  from  the 
use  of  a small  quantity  of  fermented  or  spirituous 
liquors,  we  would  advise  him  to  take  twelve 
drops  of  the  pure  water  of  ammonia  in  a large 
glassful  of  water;  this  will  generally  be  found 
serviceable;  but  should  it  not  succeed,  it  may  be 
repeated  in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
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CLYSTERS. 

Clyster  for  the  Colic. — Mix  two  drachms 
of  assafoetida,  with  a drachm  and  a half  of  sal 
volatile,  half  a drachm  of  laudanum,  and  ten  or 
twelve  ounces  of  warm  gruel. 

Composing  Clyster. — Add  thirty,  forty,  or 
sixty  drops  of  laudanum  to  four  ounces  of  olive 
oil, — or  to  four  ounces  of  thin  starch,  warm. 

Purging  Clyster. — Dissolve  an  ounce  of 
Epsom  salt  in  a pint  of  barley-water,  or  thin 
gruel,  and  then  add  two  ounces  of  olive  oil. 

DECOCTIONS. 

Barley  water. — Take  of  pearl  barley,  two 
ounces  ; water,  five  pints:  wash  the  barley  care- 
fully, then  boil  it  in  half  a pint  of  water  for  a 
few  minutes  ; throw  the  water  away ; add  the 
remainder  boiling  ; boil  down  to  two  pints,  and 
strain. 

Compound  Decoction  of  Aloes. — Take  of 
extract  of  liquorice,  half  an  ounce  ; subcarbon- 
ate of  potash,  two  scruples ; extract  of  spiked 
aloes,  powdered  myrrh,  and  saffron,  of  each  a 
drachm ; water,  a pint : boil  down  to  twelve  fluid 
ounces.  From  half  an  ounce  to  four  ounces  taken 
of  a morning,  is  a very  mild,  yet  effective 
purgative. 

Compound  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla. — 
Take  of  sarsaparilla,  sliced,  four  ounces;  boiling 
water,  four  pints ; macerate  for  four  hours,  in  a 
covered  vessel,  near  the  fire,  and  then  bruise  it. — 
Return  it  to  the  boiling  liquor,  and  macerate  for 
four  hours  longer,  first  adding  of  guaiacum  shav- 
ings, of  sassafras,  and  bruised  liquorice-root, 
of  each  an  ounce  ; of  mezereon-root  bark,  three 
drachms:  then  boil  over  a brisk  fire  for  ten  mi- 
nutes, and  strain.  This  is  similar  to  the  Lisbon 
diet  drink:  it  is  useful  as  an  alterative  in  com- 
bination with  Plummer’s  pill. 

Compound  Barley  Water. — Take  of  the 
above  simple  decoction  of  barley,  two  pints ; 
figs,  sliced,  two  ounces  ; liquorice-root,  sliced, 
half  an  ounce  ; raisins,  stoned,  two  ounces ; 
water,  a pint : boil  down  to  two  pints  and  strain. 
Either  of  these  form  excellent  drinks  in  fevers, 
or  any  long  protracted  illness ; they  greatly  re- 


lieve thirst,  and  at  the  same  time  are  agreeable 
to  the  palate. 

Decoction  of  Bark. — Take  of  lance-leaved 
Peruvian  bark,  bruised,  an  ounce ; water  a 
pint : boil  for  ten  minutes,  and  strain,  while 
hot. 

DRAUGHTS. 

Common  Black  Draught. — Take  of  infusion 
of  senna,  an  ounce  and  a half;  manna,  two 
drachms ; Epsom  salt,  three  drachms ; spirit  of 
sweet  nitre,  half  a drachm  : — mix. 

Cooling  Fever  Draught. — Take  of  subcar- 
bonate of  potash,  a scruple ; cinnamon-water, 
two  drachms ; common  water,  an  ounce  and  a 
half ; syrup  of  orange-peel,  a drachm  : mix, 
and  when  taken,  add  a table-spoonful  of  lemon- 
juice,  or  fifteen  grains  of  citric  acid,  powdered, 
and  drink  it  immediately. 

Draught  for  Spasms. — Take  of  ammoniated 
tincture  of  valerian,  two  drachms ; tincture 
of  castor,  a drachm  ; Battley’s  sedative  liquor 
of  opium,  twenty  drops  ; camphor  mixture,  an 
ounce : — mix. 

Draught  for  the  Nervous. — Take  of  com- 
pound tincture  of  bark,  of  ammoniated  tincture 
of  valerian,  each  one  drachm ; compound  tinc- 
ture of  aloes,  ten  drops  ; camphor  mixture,  an 
ounce  and  a half : — mix.  It  may  be  repeated 
three  times  a day,  if  occasion  require. 

Draught  for  Heartburn. — Take  of  almond 
mixture,  two  ounces;  pure  water  of  ammonia, 
twenty  drops  : — mix. 

Dr.  Farre’s  Opening  Draught. — Take  of 
rhubarb,  powdered,  twelve  grains;  of  sulphate 
of  potash,  half  a drachm  ; of  allspice  water,  ten 
drachms ; of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  half  a drachm : 
— mix. 

Emetic  Draught. — Take  of  emetic  tartar, 
one  grain ; powder  of  ipecacuanha,  sixteen 
grains  ; water,  an  ounce  and  a half: — mix. 

Emetic  Draught,  in  cases  of  Poison.— 
Take  of  blue  vitriol,  ten  grains  ; distilled  water, 
two  ounces : — mix.  Twenty  grains  of  white 
vitriol  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 

Fever  Draught. — Take  of  Mindererus’s 
spirit,  three  drachms ; camphor  mixture,  ten 
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drachms ; ipecacuanha  wine,  thirty  or  forty 
drops;  syrup  of  tolu,  half  a drachm; — mix. 
To  be  repeated  every  four  hours. 

Purging  Draught. — Take  of  Epsom  salt, 
Glauber’s  salt,  each,  two  drachms ; spearmint 
water,  an  ounce  and  a half ; antimonial  wine, 
twenty  drops  ; tincture  of  senna,  three  drachms; 
— mix. 

Sleeping  Draught. — Take  of  subcarbonate 
of  potash,  a scruple ; lemon-juice,  an  ounce ; 
cinnamon- water,  an  ounce  and  a half ; laudanum, 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  drops  ; syrup  of  tolu, 
a drachm  : — mix. 

Tonic  Draught. — Take  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, five  grains ; decoction  of  bark,  ten 
drachms;  syrup  of  ginger,  one  drachm: — 
mix.  This  and  the  former  are  to  be  taken  thrice 
a day. 

EYE  WATERS. 

Astringent. — Dissolve  six  grains  of  sulphate 
of  zinc,  in  four  ounces  of  rose  water.  This  is 
very  useful  for  inflamed  eyes. 

Another. — Mix  ten  drops  of  extract  of  lead, 
and  two  drachms  of  distilled  vinegar,  with  four 
ounces  of  distilled  water. 

ELECTUARIES. 

Astringent  Electuary. — Take  of  extract 
of  catechu,  an  ounce;  kino,  six  drachms;  nut- 
meg and  cinnamon,  of  each,  two  drachms;  opium, 
dissolved  in  white  wine,  twenty  grains  ; syrup 
of  roses,  boiled  to  the  thickness  of  honey,  nine 
ounces.  Powder  the  solid  articles ; then  mix 
them  with  the  wine  and  syrup,  so  as  to  form 
an  electuary.  The  dose  is  from  a scruple  to  two 
drachms ; and  it  is  an  excellent  medicine  in 
bloody  flux,  or  long  continued  looseness  of  the 
bowels. 

Electuary  for  the  Piles. — Take  of  flour  of 
brimstone,  half  an  ounce;  lenitive  electuary, 
two  ounces  ; cream  of  tartar,  three  drachms ; oil 
of  cinnamon,  three  drops ; syrup  of  orange- 
peel,  enough  to  form  the  whole  into  a proper 
consistency.  A tea-spoonful  should  be  taken 
once  or  twice  a day,  so  as  to  keep  the  bowels 
regular. 

EMBROCATIONS. 

For  Sprains  and  Bruises. — Take  of  com- 
pound liniment  of  camphor,  an  ounce  and  a 
lialf ; tincture  of  opium,  half  an  ounce : — mix. 

For  Inflamed  Bruises. — Take  of  solution 
of  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  soap  liniment,  of 
each  one  ounce: — mix. 

For  Hooping  Cough. — Dissolve  one  drachm 
of  emetic  tartar,  in  two  ounces  of  common 
water ; then  add  half  an  ounce  of  tincture  of 
Spanish  fly :— mix 

Sir  Astley  Cooper’s  Chilblain  Liniment. — 
Take  of  camphorated  spirit,  one  ounce ; of 
Goulard’s  extract,  half  an  ounce: — mix.  This 
should  be  applied  three  or  four  times  a day. 


Strong  Stimulating  Liniment. — Take  of 
strong  liniment  of  ammonia,  an  ounce  and  a 
half;  spirit  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce : — mix. 

EMULSIONS. 

Almond  Emulsion. — Take  of  almond  con- 
fection, two  ounces;  common  water,  a pint; 
mix  gradually  and  strain. 

Cough  Emulsion. — Take  of  gum  ammoniac, 
two  drachms;  water,  half  a pint:  rub  the  am- 
moniac, then  slowly  add  the  water,  and  strain. 

Egg  Emulsion. — Rub  together  the  yolks  of 
two  or  three  eggs  and  a little  white  sugar,  with 
a pint  of  cold  water  ; adding  afterwards,  a glass 
of  white  wine  and  a little  lemon  juice.  Any  of 
the  above  are  useful  in  common  coughs;  they 
may  be  taken  in  doses  of  one,  two,  and  three 
table-spoonsful  thrice  a day. 

Emulsions  of  Gum  Arabic.— Take  of  pow- 
dered gum  arabic,  two  drachms  ; sweet  almonds 
blanched,  and  white  sugar,  of  each,  half  an  ounce; 
barley  water,  warm,  a pint ; dissolve  the  gum 
in  the  barley  water,  then  pour  it  slowly  upon 
the  almonds,  previously  beaten  with  the  sugar  ; 
rubbing  them  so  as  to  form  a milky  mixture ; 
then  strain.  ’ 

FOMENTATIONS. 

Anodyne  Fomentation. — Take  of  white 
poppy  heads,  three  ounces ; elder  flowers,  half 
an  ounce;  water,  three  pints: — boil  to  one 
pint,  and  strain. 

Common  Fomentation. — Take  of  dried  mal- 
lows, an  ounce;  chamomile  flowers,  half  an 
ounce ; water,  a pint :— boil  for  fifteen  minutes, 
and  strain. 

Strengthening  Fomentations. — Take  of 
decoction  of  oak  bark,  two  pints ; alum,  three 
drachms ; — mix. 

GARGLES. 

Acid  Gargle. — Take  of  muriatic  acid,  half 
a drachm;  barley  water,  half  a pint : — mix. 

Gargle  for  Inflammation. — Take  of  pu- 
rified nitre,  two  drachms  ; barley  water,  seven 
ounces;  simple  oxymel,  seven  drachms mix, 
and  use  frequently. 

Gargle  for  Putrid  Sore  Throat. — Take 
of  tincture  of  capsicum,  six  drachms;  honey  of 
roses,  three  drachms ; infusion  of  roses,  half  a 
pint : — mix. 

Gargle  for  threatened  Gangrene. — Take 
of  tincture  of  capsicum,  six  drachms;  infusion 
of  bark,  five  ounces  ; port  wine,  three  ounces: — 
mix. 

Mucilaginous  Gargle  for  Inflammation. 

— Take  of  tincture  of  myrrh,  three  drachms; 
emulsion  of  gum  arabic,  half  a pint :— mix. 

INFUSIONS. 

Compound  Infusion  of  Gentian. — Take  of 
gentian-root,  sliced,  half  an  ounce;  dried  orange 
peel,  bruised,  coriander  seed,  bruised,  of  each,  a 
drachm ; boiling  water,  twelve  ounces ; let  it 
stand  for  an  hour,  and  then  strain. 
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Compound  Infusion  of  Linseed. — Take  of 
linseed,  an  ounce;  liqourice-root,  sliced,  half  an 
ounce;  boiling  water,  two  pints:  let  it  stand 
for  four  hours  near  the  fire,  and  then  strain. 

Compound  Infusion  of'  Senna. — Take  of 
senna  leaves,  an  ounce  and  a half ; ginger  root, 
sliced,  a drachm  ; boiling  water,  a pint : let  it 
stand  for  an  hour,  and  strain. 

Infusion  of  Peruvian  Bark. — Take  of 
bruised  bark,  half  an  ounce ; boiling  water,  half 
a pint ; let  it  stand  in  a covered  vessel  for  two 
hours,  and  then  strain. 

Infusion  of  Columba. — Take  of  columba 
root,  bruised,  a drachm  ; boiling  water,  half  a 
pint : let  it  stand  for  four  hours,  then  strain, 
and  add  half  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  cinnamon. 

LOTIONS. 

A NO  DYNE  Lotion. — Take  of  crude  opium,  two 
drachms,  and  dissolve  carefully  in  a pint  of 
boiling  water. 

Cooling  Lotion. — Take  of  sal  ammoniac,  two 
drachms ; water,  five  ounces;  rectified  spirit  of 
wine,  an  ounce: — mix. 

Nitric  Acid  Lotion. — Take  of  diluted  nitric 
acid,  two  drachms  ; water,  a pint : — mix. 

Superior  Goulard  Water. — Take  of  ex- 
tract of  lead,  a drachm;  distilled  vinegar,  two 
ounces ; proof  spirit  of  wine,  half  an  ounce ; 

. water  a pint: — mix. 

MIXTURES. 

Bark  Mixture. — Take  of  decoction  of  bark, 
six  ounces  ; tincture  of  bark,  two  drachms ; 
muriatic  acid,  forty  drops  : — mix.  Take  a wine- 
glass full  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours. 

Cordial  Bark  Mixture. — Take  of  bark  pow- 
der, a drachm ; aromatic  powder,  twenty-five 
grains  ; tincture  of  bark,  three  drachms  ; decoc- 
tion of  bark,  five  ounces  and  a half ; muriatic 
acid,  forty  drops  :■ — mix.  Take  a wine-glass- 
full  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Diuretic  Mixture. — Take  of  purified  nitre, 
two  drachms ; mixture  of  gum  ammoniac,  six 
ounces  ; compound  spirit  of  juniper,  an  ounce 
and  a half ; vinegar  of  squills,  six  drachms  : — 
mix.  Take  a table-spoonful  every  four  hours. 

Dr.  Scudamore’s  Gout  Mixture. — Take  of 
calcined  magnesia,  four  scruples;  Epsom  salt, six 
drachms ; spearmint  water,  five  ounces  ; wine  of 
meadow  saffron,  syrup  of  common  saffron,  of  each, 
half  an  ounce: — mix.  Take  one  or  two  table- 
spoonsful  every  six  hours,  as  may  be  requisite. 

Emetic  Mixture. — Take  of  emetic  tartar, 
four  grains  ; water,  three  ounces;  syrup  of  mul- 
berries, two  drachms : — mix.  Take  two  table- 
spoonsful  every  ten  minutes,  till  it  operate. 
This  must  not  be  given  to  children. 

For  Recent  Cough. — Take  of  honey,  five 
ounces ; treacle,  a quarter  of  a pound  ; best  vi- 
negar, seven  ounces:  simmer  over  the  fire  for 
ten  minutes  ; remove  the  mixture  from  the  fire, 
and  when  it  has  grown  lukewarm,  add  two 
drachms  of  ipecacuanha  wine.  Take  a table- 
spoonful every  four  hours. 


For  Habitual  Cough. — Take  of  mixture  of 
gum  ammoniac,  cinnamon  water,  of  each,  two 
ounces  and  a half ; ipecacuanha  wine,  two 
drachms ; paregoric  elixir,  half  a drachm ; 
syrup  of  tolu,  six  drachms: — mix.  Take  a 
table-spoonful  every  four  hours. 

Fever  Mixture. — Take  of  subcarbonate  of 
potash,  two  drachms ; purified  nitre,  half  a 
drachm;  camphor  mixture,  six  ounces ; simple 
syrup,  three  drachms: — mix.  Take  for  a dose 
two  table-spoonsful,  mixing  it  with  a table- 
spoonful of  lemon  juice,  and  drinking  it  while 
in  effervescence : this  may  be  repeated  every 
four  hours. 

Purging  Mixture. — Take  of  Epsom  salt, 
Glauber’s  salt,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; spearmint 
water,  five  ounces ; antimonial  wine,  two 
drachms  ; tincture  of  senna,  an  ounce : — mix. 
Take  a wine-glass  full  every  three  hours,  till  it 
operate. 

Stomachic  Mixture. — Take  of  compound  in- 
fusion of  gentian,  five  ounces ; subcarbonate 
of  soda,  one  drachm  ; tincture  of  cascarilla,  half 
an  ounce : — mix.  Take  three  table-spoonsful 
thrice  a day. 

Tonic  Mixture  for  Indigestion. — Take  of 
infusion  of  columba,  five  ounces  and  a half; 
syrup  of  orange  peel,  two  drachms : compound 
tincture  of  cinnamon,  two  drachms  : — mix. 
Take  two  table-spoonsful  thrice  a day. 

OINTMENTS. 

Golden  Ointment. — Take  of  purified  quick- 
silver, an  ounce ; nitric  acid,  eleven  drops ; 
lard,  six  ounces  ; olive  oil,  four  ounces ; dissolve 
the  mercury  in  the  acid,  then  mix  the  hot  solu- 
tion, with  the  oil  and  lard  melted^  together. 
This  is  an  excellent  ointment  for  sore  eyes, 
scald  head,  and  most  sorts  of  ulcers.  When 
first  used,  it  should  be  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  simple  ointment. 

Ointment  of  Gall. — Take  of  gall,  finely 
powdered,  ten  drachms ; camphor,  half  a 
drachm  ; lard,  an  ounce : — mix.  A good  oint- 
ment for  piles. 

Ophthalmic  Ointment. — Take  of  white 
precipitate  of  mercury,  prepared  tutty,  prepared 
calamine,  of  each,  two  drachms ; compound 
tincture  of  Benjamin,  a drachm ; lard,  three 
drachms : the  precipitate,  tutty,  and  calamine, 
being  repeatedly  rubbed,  and  afterwards  well 
mixed,  the  lard  is  next  to  be  added,  and  lastly 
the  tincture.  This  is  a celebrated  and  excellent 
application  for  inflamed  eyes. 

Sulphur  Ointment. — Take  of  flour  of  sul- 
phur, three  ounces ; lard,  half  a pound  ; essence 
of  bergamot,  twenty  drops : — mix.  This  is  a 
good  application  for  the  itch. 

Saturnine  Cerate. — Take  of  powdered 
sugar  of  lead,  two  drachms ; white  wax,  two 
ounces  ; olive  oil,  half  a pint : melt  the  wax  in 
seven  fluid  ounces  of  the  oil,  then  slowly  add 
the  sugar  of  lead,  separately  mixed  in  the  re- 
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maining  oil,  and  stir  with  a piece  of  wood,  till 
they  be  properly  mixed.  An  excellent  dressing 
for  burns,  scalds,  and  excoriations.  It  should 
be  applied  twice  a day. 

Sir.  H.  Halford’s  Pile  Ointment. — Take 
one  ounce  of  golden  ointment,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  almond  oil:  mix  them  carefully  in 
a mortar.  Apply  this  ointment  to  the  part  af- 
fected once  or  twice  daily. 

Turner’s  Cerate. — Take  of  prepared  cala- 
mine, yellow  wax,  of  each,  half  a pound ; olive 
oil,  a pint : mix  the  oil  with  the  melted  wax  ; 
then  take  the  mixture  from  the  fire,  and  when 
it  begins  to  thicken,  add  the  calamine,  stirring 
constantly  until  it  cool.  This  is  a very  good 
healing  ointment,  and  is  proper  for  all  common 
occasions. 

PILLS. 

Alterative  Pills. — Take  of  calomel,  twenty 
grains ; James’s  powder,  twenty-five  grains ; 
resin  of  guaiacum,  two  scruples  : rub  them  well 
in  a mortar  for  ten  minutes,  then  make  them 
into  a mass  with  conserve  of  hips,  and  divide 
into  twenty  pills : one  or  two  to  be  taken 
every  night,  or  every  other  night. 

Chalybeate  Pills. — Take  of  sulphate  of  iron 
two  scruples ; subcarbonate  of  potash,  fifteen 
grains;  myrrh,  in  powder,  a drachm  ; compound 
powder  of  aloes,  two  scruples : form  into  a mass, 
and  divide  into  forty  pills.  Two  to  be  taken 
three  times  a day. 

Cough  Pills. — Take  of  myrrh  in  powder,  a 
drachm  and  a half ; sulphate  of  zinc,  ten  grains: 
mix  with  a little  syrup  and  divide  into  twenty- 
four  pills.  One  or  two  to  be  taken  every  five 
or  six  hours. 

Dr.  Plummer’s  Pills. — Take  of  calomel,  fif- 
teen grains  ; precipitate  sulphurate  of  antimony, 
fifteen  grains;  gum  guaiacum,  half  a drachm: 
rub  them  in  a mortar  together  for  ten  minutes, 
then,  with  a little  conserve,  form  them  into  fif- 
teen pills.  One  to  be  taken  every  night  and 
morning. 

For  the  Jaundice. — Take  of  socotorine  aloes, 
rhubarb  powdered,  and  Castile  soap,  of  each,  two 
scruples;  oil  of  juniper,  ten  drops;  syrup 
enough  to  form  into  thirty  pills.  Take  two, 
three  times  a day. 

For  Red  Gravel. — Take  of  dried  subcarbo- 
nate of  soda,  a drachm ; aromatic  powder,  a 
scruple  ; Castile  soap,  a scruple  ; balsam  of  ca- 
pivi,  enough  to  form  into  twenty  pills.  Three 
to  be  taken  thrice  daily. 

For  the  Ague. — Take  of  sulphate  of  quinine, 
half  a drachm ; extract  of  gentian,  a drachm : — mix, 
and  divide  into  twenty  pills.  One  to  be  taken 
every  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  hour. 

Mild  Aperient  Pills. — Take  of  compound 
extract  of  colocynth,  two  scruples ; compound 
rhubarb  pill,  twenty-five  grains  ; Castile  soap, 
twelve  grains ; oil  of  juniper,  five  drops:  form 


into  a mass,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills.  Onct 
or  two  to  be  taken  at  bedtime  occasionally. 

Pills  for  common  Cough. — Take  of  extract 
of  hemlock,  two  scruples  ; ipecacuanha  in  pow- 
der, eight  grains ; calomel,  two  grains ; hem- 
lock in  powder,  enough  to  form  a mass;  divide 
into  fifteen  pills.  Two  to  be  taken  every  eight 
hours.  Or, 

Take  of  extract  of  hemlock,  extract  of  white 
poppies,  each,  half  a drachm ; ipecacuanha,  pow- 
dered, fifteen  grains : beat  into  a mass,  and 
divide  into  thirty  pills.  Two  to  be  taken  twice 
a day. 

Pills  for  the  Dropsy. — Take  of  blue  pill, 
a scruple;  squill,  in  powder,  fifteen  grains; 
conserve  enough  to  form  a mass  : — divide  it  into 
fifteen  pills.  One  to  be  taken  every  eight  hours. 

Pills  for  Chronic  Cough  and  Asthma.— 
Take  of  compound  squill  pill,  a drachm  and  a 
half;  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  a scruple : mix 
with  syrup,  and  divide  into  twenty  pills.  One 
to  be  taken  every  four  or  five  hours. 

Purgative  Pills. — Take  of  compound  ex- 
tract of  colocynth,  compound  rhubarb  pill,  each, 
half  a drachm ; calomel,  twelve  grains ; oil  of 
carraway,  five  drops  ; syrup,  enough  to  make 
a mass.  Divide  it  into  fifteen  pills  : one,  two,  or 
three  to  be  taken  at  bed  time,  occasionally. 

Sir  H.  Halford’s  Aperient  Pill. — Take  of 
blue  pill,  twenty  grains;  compound  extract  of 
colocynth,  half  a drachm  : — mix,  and  divide  into 
twelve  pills.  One  or  two  to  be  taken  for  a dose 
every  second  or  third  night. 

Strengthening  Pills. — Take  of  subcarbo- 
nate of  iron,  two  drachms ; ipecacuanha,  in 
powder,  one  scruple ; extract  of  gentian,  two 
scruples ; socotorine  aloes,  powdered,  eight 
grains ; simple  syrup  or  mucilage,  enough  to 
form  a mass  : divide  into  forty  pills.  Take  two 
or  three  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

To  excite  Perspiration. — Take  of  opium, 
six  grains ; camphor,  twelve  grains ; James’s 
powder,  twelve  grains ; conserve  enough  to 
form  into  twelve  pills.  One  to  be  taken  at  bed 
time,  occasionally. 

PLASTERS. 

Adhesive  Plaster. — Take  of  yellow  resin, 
half  a pound  ; lead  plaster,  three  pounds:  melt 
the  lead  plaster  by  a gentle  heat,  then  add  the 
resin  in  powder,  and  mix.  This  is  the  plaster 
commonly  applied  to  cuts,  and  to  hold  together 
the  edges  of  recent  wounds. 

Anodyne  Plaster. — Take  of  hard  opium 
powdered,  half  an  ounce;  resin  of  spruce  fir 
powdered,  three  ounces ; lead  plaster,  a pound 
melt  the  plaster  and  resin  together,  then  add 
the  opium,  and  mix. 

Corn  Plaster. — Take  of  purified  ammoniac, 
yellow  wax,  of  each,  two  ounces;  acetate  of  cop- 
per, six  drachms  ; melt  the  first  two  ingredients 
together,  and  after  removing  them  from  the  fire, 
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udd  the  verdigris,  just  before  they  grow  cold. 
Spread  the  plaster  on  soft  leather  or  linen;  very 
carefully  pare  away  as  much  of  the  corn  as  you 
can,  without  making  ii  bleed  ; then  apply  the 
plaster,  and  renew  it  in  a fortnight,  if  necessary. 

Plaster  for  Cough. — Take  of  Castile  soap, 
an  ounce  ; lead  plaster,  two  drachms  ; sal  am- 
moniac, finely  powdered,  half  a drachm  : melt 
the  soap  and  plaster  together,  and  when  they 
are  nearly  cold,  add  the  sal  ammoniac. 

Strengthening  Plaster. — Take  of  litharge 
plaster,  four  ounces  ; white  resin,  one  ounce  ; 
yellow  wax,  olive  oil,  of  each,  half  an  ounce; 
red  oxide  of  iron,  one  ounce  : rub  the  iron  with 
the  oil,  and  adding  the  other  ingredients  melted, 
mix  the  whole. 

Warm  Plaster. — Take  of  blistering  plaster, 
one  part:  burgundy  pitch,  seven  parts; — melt 
them  together,  so  as  to  form  a plaster.  This  is 
an  excellent  application  to  relieve  any  obstinate 
local  pain. 

POULTICES. 

Linsfjsd  Meal  Poultice.* — Scald  your  basin 
by  pouring  a little  hot  water  into  it ; then  put 
a small  quantity  of  finely  ground  linseed  meal 
into  the  basin,  pour  a little  hot  water  on  it,  and 
stir  it  round  briskly,  until  you  have  well  in* 
Gorporated  it ; add  a little  more  meal  and  a 
little  more  water,  then  stir  it  again.  Do  not 
let  any  lumps  remain  in  the  basin,  but  stir  the 
poultice  well,  and  do  not  be  sparing  of  your 
trouble.  Take  as  much  of  it  out  of  the  basin  as 
you  may  require,  lay  it  on  a piece  of  soft  linen, 
let  it  be  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
so  wide  that  it  may  cover  the  inflamed  part ; 
then  take  a bit  of  hog’s-lard  on  the  top  of  your 
knife,  and  put  it  in  the  centre  of  the  poultice, 
and  when  it  begins  to  melt,  draw  the  edge  of 
the  knife  lightly  over  the  surface  of  the  poultice, 
and  you  will  spread  the  grease  over  it. 

Dread  and  Water  Poultice. — Put  half  a 
pint  of  hot  water  into  a pint  basin,  add  to  this 
as  much  of  the  crumb  of  bread  as  the  water  will 
cover,  then  place  a plate  over  the  basin,  and  let 
it  remain  about  ten  minutes ; stir  the  bread 
^ about  in  the  water,  or,  if  necessary,  chop  it  a 
little  with  the  edge  of  a knife,  and  drain  off  the 
water  by  holding  the  knife  on  the  top  of  the 
basin,  but  do  not  press  the  bread  as  is  usually 
done ; then  take  it  out  lightly  and  spread  it 
about  one  third  of  an  inch  thick  on  some  soft 
linen,  and  lay  it  upon  the  part.  If  the  part  to 
which  it  is  applied  be  a wound,  a bit  of  lint 
dipped  in  oil,  may  be  placed  beneath  the  poul- 
tice. “This  poultice  (says  Mr.  Abernethy) 
may  be  made  with  poppy  water,  if  thought  ne- 
cessary ; it  may  be  made  with  the  hemlock 
juice,  if  recently  expressed,  which  is  a very  good 
application  to  irritable  sores ; but  there  is  no- 

* The  linseed  meal  and  bread  and  water  poultices  are 
agreeably  to  the  directions  given  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  in 
an  address  delivered  by  him  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons, 
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thing  better  that  I know  of,  than  the  bread 
poultice  to  broken  surfaces.” 

Mustard  Poultice. — Take  of  mustard  seed, 
and  linseed,  of  each,  (in  powder)  half  a pound; 
hot  vinegar,  a sufficient  quantity  ; mix  them  to 
the  thickness  of  a poultice,  and  the  poultice 
will  be  fit  for  use. 

Yeast  Poultice. — Take  of  flour,  a pound  ; 
yeast  of  beer,  half  a pint : — mix,  and  expose  the 
mixture  to  a gentle  heat,  until  it  begin  to  swell, 
when  it  is  fit  for  use. 

POWDERS. 

Astringent  Povi^der. — Take  of  Dover’s  pow- 
der, ten  grains  ; aromatic  powder,  ten  grains; 
— mix.  If  the  bowels  be  very  loose,  this  pow- 
der may  be  repeated  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Diuretic  Powder. — Take  of  powdered  jalap, 
ten  grains;  of  creanTof  tartar, two  drachms; — 
mix. 

Emetic  Powder. — 'Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in 
powder,  fifteen  grains ; of  emetic  tartar,  a 
grain  ; — mix. 

Fever  Powder. — Take  of  James’s  powder, 
four  grains  ; calomel,  a fourth  of  a grain  ; com- 
pound powder  of  tragacanth,  six  grains  ; — mix. 
This  powder  may  be  given  every  eight  hours, 
in  honey  or  jelly. 

Mild  Aperient  Powder  for  Children. — 
Take  of  powdered  rhubarb,  eight  grains ; of 
sulphate  of  potash,  eight  grains  : — mix. 

Powder  for  Rheumatism. — Take  of  bark 
powder,  a scruple  ; ipecacuanha,  powdered,  one 
grain  ; aromatic  powder,  two  grains  ; — mix. 
This  powder  may  be  repeated  every  three  or 
four  hours. 

Purgative  Powder,— Take  of  calomel,  three 
grains ; jalap,  in  powder,  rhubarb,  in  powder, 
each,  six  grains mix.  This,  and  all  powders 
containing  calomel,  must  be  taken  in  something 
thick  ; as  honey,  treacle,  or  currant  jelly. 

Worm  Powder. — Take  of  calomel,  three 
grains  ; compound  powder  of  scammony,  ten 
grains ; — mix.  This  powder  should  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a week,  till  the  worms  be  ex- 
pelled. 

TINCTURES. 

Astringent  Tincture. — Take  of  extract  of 
catechu,  three  ounces ; cinnamon  bark,  bruised, 
two  ounces ; proof  spirit,  two  pints ; — let  it 
stand  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter.  A tea-spoon- 
ful or  two  may  be  taken  in  water,  or  in  a little 
chalk  mixture,  every  four  hours. 

Bitter  Tincture. — Take  of  gentian  root, 
sliced,  two  ounces ; orange-peel,  dried,  an  ounce; 
cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  ; proof 
spirit,  two  pints ; — let  it  stand  for  a fortnight, 
and  filter.  A tea-spoonful  or  two  to  be  taken 
three  times  a day. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Bark. — Take  of 
powdered  bark,  two  ounces ; dried  orange-peel, 
an  ounce  an  a half ; Virginian  snake  root, 
bruised,  three  drachms ; saffron,  a drachm;  co- 
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chineal  in  powder,  two  scruples ; proof  spirit, 
twenty  fluid  ounces : let  it  stand  for  a fort- 
night, and  then  filter.  This  is  the  sameasHux- 
ham’s  tincture  of  bark.  The  dose  is  from  one 
to  three  tea-spoonsful  in  a little  cinnamon  water. 

Ethereal  Tincture  of  Aloes. — Take  of  so- 
cotorine  aloes,  myrrh,  of  each,  in  powder,  an 
ounce  and  a half;  English  saffron,  an  ounce; 
sulphuric  ether,  with  alcohol,  a pint:  digest  the 
myrrh  with  the  ether  for  four  days,  in  a closed 
bottle,  then  add  the  saffron  and  aloes : let^  it 
stand  for  four  days  longer,  and  then  strain. 
This  tincture,  in  doses  of  a tea-spoonful  twice  or 
thrice  a day,  in  peppermint  water,  is  an  agree- 
able stomachic. 

Nervoits  Tincture. — Take  of  valerian-root, 
four  ounces ; aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  two 
pints : — let  it  stand  for  a fortnight,  and  filter. 
A tea-spoonful  or  two  may  be  taken  occasion- 
ally in  a little  milk  and  water. 

S'l'REN'l'HENING  TiNCTURE  FOR  THE  WeAK  AND 
Nervous. — Take  of  compound  tincture  of  bark, 
two  ounces  and  a half;  ammoniated  tincture  of 
valerian,  six  drachms  ; ethereal  tincture,  or  com- 
pound tincture  of  aloes,  six  drachms 'mix. 


This  is  an  excellent  medicine  for  hysterical  pa- 
tients ; a tea-spoonful  or  two  should  be  taken 
three  times  a day,  in  a little  milk  and  w'ater.  ^ 

Tincture  for  Rheumatism. — Take  of  guaia- 
cum,  in  powder,  four  ounces ; aromatic  spirit  of 
ammonia,  a pint  and  a half : — let  it  stand  for  four- 
teen days,  and  filter.  One  or  two  tea-spoonsful 
may  be  taken  thiice  a day  on  loaf  sugar. 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb. — Take  of  rhubarb- 
root,  sliced,  two  ounces ; cardamom  seeds, 
bruised,  an  ounce  and  a half ; saffron,  two 
drachms;  proof  spirit,  two  pints: — let  it  stand 
for  two  weeks  in  a gentle  heat,  and  filter.  A 
table-spoonful  of  this  tincture,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  the  tincture  of  senna,  mixed,  forms 
an  excellent  aperient  for  delicate  stomachs. 

Warm  Purgative  Tincture. — Take  of  senna 
leaves,  three  ounces;  carraway  seeds,  bruised, 
three  drachms ; cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  a 
drachm;  raisins,  stoned,  four  ounces;  best 
brandy,  two  pints: — let  it  stand  for  two  weeks,, 
and  filter.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  or  three 
table-spoonsful.  This  is  superior  to  Daffy’s 
elixir. 
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American  Soothing  Syrup.— Simple  syrup, 
tincture  of  opium  and  alum,  coloured  either  with 
saffron  or  alkanet-root. 

Aromatic  Lozenges  of  Steel. — Sulphate  of 
iron,  and  tincture  of  cantharides. 

Balsam  of  Honey. — Balsam  of  tolu,  honey,  of 
each,  one  pound ; rectified  spirits  of  wine,  one 

gallon.  - -n  i.  r 

Barclay’s  Antibilious  Pills. — Extract  ot 

colocynth,  two  drachms ; extract  of  jalap,  one 
drachm;  almond  soap,  one  drachm  and  a half; 
guaiacum,  three  drachms;  tartarized  antimony, 
eight  gi-ains  ; essential  oil  of  juniper,  carraway, 
and  rosemary,  of  each,  four  drops. 

Bateman’s  Pectoral  Drops.— Sweet  fennel 
seeds,  two  pounds  and  a half;  aniseeds,  one 
pound;  proof  spirit,  four  gallons;  water,  a suffi- 
cient quantity;  distil  ten  gallons,  to  which  add 
opium,  seven  ounces  and  four  drachms;  cam- 
phor, six  ounces;  prepared  kali,  one  ounce ; red 
coral,  four  ounces. 

British  Oil. — Oil  of  turpentine,  eight  ounces; 
Barbadoes  tar,  four  ounces;  oil  of  rosemary, 
four  drachms. 

Cheltenham  Salts. — Glauber’s  salt  and 
Epsom  salt,  of  each,  an  equal  quantity ; then 
dry  in  an  oven,  and  powder. 


Chelsea  Pensioner. — Guaiacum,  one  drachm , 
rhubarb,  in  powder, two  drachms  ; cream  of  tar- 
tar, an  ounce ; flour  of  sulphur,  two  ounces ; one 
nutmeg  flnely  powdered.  Make  into  an  elec- 
tuary with  one  pound  of  clarified  honey.  Take 
two  spoonsful  night  and  morning. 

Common  Dutch  Drops. — Flowers  of  sulphur, 
four  ounces ; oil  of  turpentine,  eight  ounces  : — 
dissolve. 

Daffy’s  Elixir. — Senna  leaves,  four  ounces ; 
santile  wood  shavings,  dried  elecampane  root, 
aniseeds,  carraway  seeds,  coriander  seeds,  li- 
quorice root,  of  each,  two  ounces;  stoned  raisins, 
eight  ounces  ; proof  spirit,  six  pounds. 

Daley’s  Carminative. — Tincture  of  opium, 
four  drachms  and  a half ; ti-ncture  of  assafeetida, 
two  drachms  and  a half;  oil  of  carraway,  three 
scruples  ; oil  of  peppermint,  six  scruples  : tinc- 
ture of  castor,  six  drachms  and  a halt ; rectified 
spirits  of  wine,  six  drachms.  Put  two  drachms 
in  each  bottle,  with  one  drachm  of  magnesia,  and 
fill  up  with  simple  syrup  and  a little  rectified 
spirits  of  wine. 

Essence  of  Colt’s  Foot.— Equal  parts  of  the 
balsam  of  Peru  and  the  compound  tincture  of 
benzoin,  to  which  is  added,  double  the  quantity 
of  rectified  spirits  of  wine. — Dr.  Paris  says,  if 
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a patient  with  a pulmonary  affection,  were  to 
recover  by  the  use  of  this  remedy,  he  should  ra- 
ther designate  it  as  a lucky  escape  than  a skilful 
cure. 

Female  Pills.- — Vitriolated  iron,  twelve 
grains  ; socotorine  aloes,  one  drachm  and  a half; 
finely  powdered  Spanish  flies,  twenty-four 
grains;  essential  oil  of  carraway,  twenty  drops. 

Ford’s  Balsam  of  Horehound. — Horehound 
and  liquorice  root,  of  each,  three  pounds  and  a 
half;  boil  in  six  pints  of  water  ; strain  and  add 
twelve  pints  of  brandy  ; one  ounce  of  camphor  ; 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  opium  ; flower  of  Benja- 
min, an  ounce  ; dried  squills,  two  ounces  ; oil  of 
aniseed,  one  ounce;  honey,  three  pounds  and  a half. 

Freeman’s  Bathing  Spirits. — Soft  soap,  six 
pounds  ; camphor,  eight  ounces  ; rectified  spirits 
of  wine,  water,  of  each,  three  gallons  : colour 
with  Daffy’s  elixir. 

Godboi-d’s  Vegetable  Balsam. — Honey  and 
vinegar. 

Godfrey’s  Cordial, — Venice  treacle,  ginger, 
of  each,  two  ounces;  rectified  spirits  of  wine, 
three  pints  ; oil  of  sassafras,  six  drachms;  water, 
three  gallons  ; treacle,  fourteen  pounds;  tincture 
of  opium,  four  pints. 

(Rowland’s  Lotion. — Bitter  almonds,  one 
ounce  ; sugar,  two  ounces  ; distilled  water,  two 
pounds ; grind  together,  then  strain  and  add 
corrosive  sublimate,  two  scruples,  previously 
ground  with  rectified  spirits  of  wine. 

Guestonian  Embrocation. — Olive  oil  and 
oil  of  turpentine,  of  each,  one  ounce  and  a half; 
spirit  of  vitriol,  three  drachms. 

FIooper’s  Female  Pills. — Salt  of  steel,  two 
ounces;  powder  of  aloes  with  cinnamon,  one 
pound;  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth  and  tinc- 
ture of  aloes,  of  each,  a sufficient  quantity  to 
form  the  mass. 

Jackson’s  Itch  Ointment. — ^Hogslard,  palm 
oil,  sulphur  vivum,  white  hellebore  powder,  of 
each,  an  equal  quantity. 

Jesuit’s  Drops. — Gum  guaiacum,  one  pound; 
Peruvian  balsam,  three  drachms;  rectified  spirits 
of  wine,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Major  Cochrane’s  Cough  Medicine. — White 
poppy  heads  without  seeds,  half  a pound  ; water, 
six  pints,  boil  to  two  pints;  strain,  and  boil 
down  to  one  pint ; then  add  vinegar  and  brown 
sugar,  of  each,  one  pound  ; boil  to  a syrup  ; and 
lastly,  add  a sufficient  quantity  of  diluted  vitri- 
olic acid  to  make  it  pleasant 

Marshall’s  Cerate. — Palm  oil,  five  drachms ; 
calomel,  one  ounce;  sugar  of  lead,  half  an  ounce; 
ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  two  ounces. 
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Norris’s  Drops. — Emetic  tartar,  dissolved 
in  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  and  then  coloured. 

Oxley’s  Concentrated  Essence  of  Jamaica 
Ginger. — Ginger,  one  ounce ; rectified  spirits  of 
of  wine,  one  pound. 

Radcliff’s  Purging  Elixir. — Tincture  of 
aloes,  two  pints ; tincture  of  jalap,  tincture  of 
gentian,  of  each,  eight  ounces  ; proof  spirit,  two 
pints  ; scammony,  jalap,  and  senna,  in  powder, 
of  each,  four  drachms. 

Roche’s  Embrocation,  (For  the  Hooping 
Cough.) — Olive  oil.  sixteen  ounces;  oil  of  amber, 
eight  ounces.  Scent  strongly  with  oil  of 
cloves. 

Ruspini’s  Tincture  for  the  Teeth. — ^^Orris 
root,  eight  ounces ; cloves,  one  ounce ; essence 
of  ambergi  is,  one  ounce  ; rectified  spirits  of  wine, 
two  pints. 

Rymer’s  Cardiac  Tincture. — Capsicum, 
camphor,  lesser  cardamoms,  rhubarb,  aloes,  and 
castor,  in  proof  spirit,  with  a few  drops  of  oil 
of  vitriol. 

Scott’s  Pills. — Barbadoes  aloes,  one  pound  ; 
black  hellebore  root,  jalap  root,  prepared  kali, 
of  each,  one  ounce  ; oil  of  aniseed,  four  drachms ; 
simple  syrup,  a sufficient  quantity. 

Solomon’s  Balm  of  Gilead. — An  aromatic 
tincture  (of  which  cardamoms  form  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient)  made  with  brandy. 

Speediman’s  Pills. — Aloes,  myrrh,  rhubarb, 
and  extract  of  chamomiles,  equal  quantities. 

Spilsbury’s  Antiscorbutic  Drops. — Corro- 
sive sublimate,  gentian  root,  dried  orange-peel, 
of  each,  two  drachms ; crude  antimony,  one 
drachm;  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  eight  drachms; 
water,  eight  drachms. 

Squire’s  Elixir. — Opium,  four  ounces  ; cam- 
phor,oneounce;  cochineal,  one  ounce;  oilofsweet 
fennel  seeds,  two  drachms;  tincture  of  snake 
root,  one  pint ; spirits  of  aniseed,  two  gallons  ; 
water,  two  pints. 

Ward’s  White  Drops. — Quicksilver,  four 
ounces;  spirit  of  nitre,  one  pound;  dissolve; 
add  prepared  ammonia,  seven  ounces ; evaporate 
and  crystallize;  then  dissolve  each  pound  of  salt 
in  three  pints  and  a half  of  rose  water. 

Ward’s  Paste  for  Fistula  and  Piles. — 
Black  pepper,  elecampane  root,  of  each,  one 
pound  ; sweet  fennel  seeds,  three  pounds;  honey 
and  white  sugar,  of  each,  two  pounds. 

Whitehead’s  Essence  of  Mustard. — Oil  of 
turpentine,  camphor,  and  spirits  of  rosemary ; 
to  which  is  added,  flour  of  mustard. 
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ALOES. 

Aloes  is  a bitter,  warm,  stimulating  pur- 
gative, which  acts  chiefly  upon  the  lower 
bowels.  It  is  an  useful  medicine  in  habitual 
costiveness,  hypochondriasis,  jaundice,  green 
sickness,  and  scrofula.  The  dose  is  from  five 
to  fifteen  grains,  made  into  pills,  with  a little 
soap  and  mucilage  of  gum  arabic.  Aloes  form 
the  basis  of  most  of  the  aperient  pills  in  com- 
mon use,  such  as  Dixon’s,  Hooper’s,  and  Fother- 
gill’s. 

ANTIMONTAL  WINE. 

This  preparation  is  a very  useful  emetic ; 
and,  in  small  doses,  it  promotes  the  action  of 
the  skin,  and  produces  gentle  perspiration. 
When  it  is  intended  to  induce  vomiting,  from 
two  tea-spoonsful  to  two  table-spoonsful  should 
be  given  ; when,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  mixed 
with  Mindererus’s  spirit  and  spirit  of  nitre:  in 
the  common  saline  draught,  from  five  to  twenty 
drops  in  each  dose  will  be  sufficient. 

ARSENIC. 

A VERY  small  quantity  of  this  poison  will 
produce  vomiting,  purging,  tremors,  and  even 
palsy;  but,  when  properly  administered,  it  is  a 
medicine  of  great  effieaey,  either  as  a tonic  or  a 
caustic.  Arsenic  is  sometimes  employed  in 
cases  of  cancer ; but  it  is  not  so  safe  as  any  of 
the  preparations  of  iron.  It  should  never  be 
used  without  the  sanction  of  a medical  prac- 
titioner. 

ARTIFICIAL  ASSES’  MILK. 

The  value  of  asses’  milk  in  consumption  is 
well  known  ; but  it  is  much  too  expensive  for 
ordinary  use.  The  following  is  an  excellent 
substitute  for  it,  and  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way  as  the  real.  Take  of  eryngo  root  and  pearl 
barley,  each,  half  an  ounce;  liquorice  root,  three 
ounces;  water,  a quart;  boil  it  down  on  a gentle 
fire  to  a pint,  and  strain ; then  add  an  equal 
quantity  of  cow’s  milk,  warm,  and  it  is  fit  for 
use. 

AROMATIC  CONFECTION. 

This,  in  combination  with  chalk,  mucilage  of 
gum  arabic,  and  other  astringents,  forms  an  ex- 
cellent medicine  for  the  purpose  of  moderating 
excessive  looseness  of  the  bowels.  The  dose  is 
from  ten  grains  to  a drachm,  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  age  and  circumstances. 

ASSAFCETIDA. 

This  is  a powerful  remedy  in  spasmodic  com- 
plaints, and  is  of  great  benefit  in  hysterics,  low 
spirits,  windy  colic,  and  in  the  coughs  of  the 
nervous  and  infirm.  The  dose  is  from  five 
grains  to  a scruple;  and  it  is  best  given  in  pills. 


on  account  of  its  nauseous  taste.  In  hysterics, 
a drachm  of  assafoetida  may  be  used,  with  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  peppermint  water,  two 
drachms  of  ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian, 
and  two  drachms  of  sulphuric  ether.  A table- 
spoonful of  the  mixture  may  be  given  every 
two  hours. 

BALSAM  OF  CAPIVI. 

Capivi  acts  on  the  bowels,  and  increases  the 
flow  of  urine.  It  is  useful  in  the  whites,  and 
in  that  state  of  the  womb  sometimes  occurring 
on  the  final  eessation  of  the  menses,  which  is 
attended  with  a thin  unhealthy  discharge,  and 
great  bearing  down.  It  is  beneficial  in  piles 
and  old  coughs.  The  dose  is  from  twenty 
drops  to  a drachm,  either  on  sugar,  or  mixed 
with  soft  water,  by  means  of  the  mucilage  of 
gum  arabic. 

BALSAM  OF  PERU. 

This  balsam  is  of  use  in  old  coughs,  whites, 
and  palsy ; as  also  in  rheumatism,  after  the  in- 
flammation has  subsided.  From  ten  drops  to  a 
draehm,  may  be  given  three  times  a day.  It  is 
a good  outward  application  for  foul  ulcers  : a 
piece  of  lint,  large  enough  to  cover  the  sore, 
should  be  dipped  in  the  balsam,  and  laid  over 
the  ulcer.  The  dressing  should  be  changed 
twuce  a day. 

BALSAM  OF  TOLU. 

Syrup  of  Tolu  is  a good  medicine  for  the 
coughs  of  children.  Two  tea-spoonsful  may  be 
given  at  any  time  when  the  cough  is  annoying. 
Tolu  lozenges  are  made  by  mixing  together 
eight  ounces  of  fine  sugar,  one  ounce  of  cream 
of  tartar,  two  drachms  of  starch,  and  a drachm 
of  the  tincture  of  balsam  of  Tolu,  which  are  to 
be  brought  to  a proper  consistence,  and  formed 
into  lozenges  with  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth. 

BARK. 

Modern  praetice  is  averse  to  the  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  bark.  It  was  formerly  held  as  a spe- 
cific in  ague,  and  to  be  particularly  serviceable 
in  typhus;  Dr.  Clutterbuck  and  Dr.  Armstrong, 
however,  decidedly  object  to  bark  being  used 
in  any  stage  of  typhus  or  ague.  Even  the 
admirers  of  this  medicine  do  not  sufficiently 
define  its  uses,  so  as  to  warrant  its  administration 
without  being  specially  prescribed. 

BLACK  DROP. 

This  is  a most  powerful  anodyne,  and  very 
superior  to  laudanum  or  solid  opium,  because 
it  does  not  affect  the  head  or  confine  the  bowels. 
The  following  is  the  method  of  preparation 
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take  half  a pound  of  opium  sliced,  three  pints 
of  verjuice,  one  ounce  and  a half  of  nutmeg's, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  saffron,  boil  them  to  a pro- 
per thickness,  then  add  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sugar,  and  two  table-spoonsful  of  yeast : set  the 
whole  in  a warm  place  near  the  fire,  for  six  or 
eight  weeks,  then  place  it  in  the  open  air  till  it 
becomes  a syrup ; lastly,  decant,  filter,  and  bottle 
it  up,  adding  a little  sugar  to  each  bottle.  The 
common  dose  of  the  black  drop  is  twelve  or 
twenty  drops ; but  it  is  often  given  to  the  ex- 
tent of  thirty  drops. 

BLUE  PILL. 

According  to  the  opinion  so  frequently  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Abernethy,  this  mercurial  pill 
is  of  great  service  in  disorders  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  in  many  diseases  which  originate 
in  congestion  or  obstruction,  whether  external 
or  internal.  That  eminent  surgeon  employs 
this  pill  in  almost  all  cases,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
malady ; but  as  he  prescribes  it  in  very  small 
doses,  it  never  becomes  injurious : two  grains 
and  a half,  or  three  grains,  every  second  night, 
is  the  usual  quantity  ordered  to  be  taken.  Dr. 
Philip,  of  Hanover-square,  who  is  a very  skilful 
physician,  and  possesses  a considerable  expe- 
rience in  indigestion,  considers  that  a grain,  or 
a grain  and  a half,  repeated  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  to  be  preferable  to  administering  the  same 
quantity  in  a single  dose  at  night. 

BLUE  VITRIOL. 

Blue  Vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  is  a 
powerful  emetic  and  astringent.  In  doses  of 
from  two  to  twelve  grains,  in  two  ounces  of 
water,  it  operates  very  quickly  as  an  emetic ; 
and  a solution  of  it  in  water,  is  a good  applica- 
tion to  foul  ulcers. 


and  is  more  used  than  almost  any  other  remedy 
in  the  Materia  Medica.  It  is  purgative  and  anti- 
spasraodic  ; but  its  most  remarkable  property  is 
the  power  which  it  possesses  of  checking  acute 
inflammation.  Indeed,  there  are  few  compl^aints 
attended  with  fever,  in  which  it  is  not  beneficial, 
calomel,  however,  should  never  be  given  with- 
out being  particularly  prescribed. 

' COLUMBA. 

This  is  a very  valuable  bitter.  It  possesses 
little  stimulus  or  astringency,  and  is  therefore 
peculiarly  suitable  as  a tonic,  in  consumption 
hectic  fever,  and  indigestion.  It  is  very  useful 
in  cholera  morbus  and  child-bed  fever,  and  it 
will  greatly  allay  the  nausea  and  vomiting  so 
troublesome  in  pregnancy.  The  dose  ° 
powdered  root  is  from  fifteen  grains  to  halt  a 
drachm,  three  or  four  times  a day.  Of  the  in- 
fusion, an  ounce  and  a half,  or  two  ounces,  may 
be  taken  in  the  same  manner.  Dr.  Good  and 
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CAMPHOR. 

Camphor  mixture,  in  quantities  of  from  a 
wine  glass  full  to  half  a pint,  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a day,  is  a good  medicine  in  hysterical 
affections,  or  for  nervous  disorders  generally. 
Six  or  eight  grains  of  camphor  taken  in  pills, 
will  often  procure  sleep  where  opium  disagrees, 
fails,  or  is  imprpper;  and  if  dissolved  in  spirit 
of  wine,  or  olive  oil,  will  form  an  excellent  lini- 
ment for  rheumatic  pains,  or  injuries  of  the 
muscles.  Two  drachms  of  camphor  dissolved 
in  an  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine  is  a celebrated 
remedy  for  the  tooth-ach.  The  dose  of  cam- 
phor is  from  three  grains  to  a scruple,  fre- 
quently repeated  ; but  this  is  not  a remedy  to 
be  relied  upon  in  a case  of  danger. 


BURNT  SPONGE. 

Burnt  Sponge  is  given  for  the  Derbyshire 
neck,  and  other  scrofulous  swellings;  if  steadily 
persevered  in,  it  will  generally  reduce  the  size 
of  such  enlargements,  and  has  often  been  known 
to  cure  them.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  two 
drachms,  twice  a day,  mixed  into  an  electuary 
with  powdered  cinnamon,  bark,  and  honey. 

BROOM  TOPS. 

Dr.  Paris,  of  Dover-street,  strongly  recom- 
mends the  use  of  a decoction  of  broom  tops  for 
several  species  of  dropsy.  A decoction  may  be 
made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  green  tops  in  a 
pint  of  water,  down  to  half  a pint.  Two  table 
spoonsful,  with  twenty  drops  of  sweet  spirit  of 
nitre,  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a day, 
till  it  operate  freely. 

CALOMEL. 

This  celebrated  mercurial  preparation  has 
been  in  use  for  more  than  two  hundred  years ; 


CASTOR  OIL. 

This  substance,  when  good,  is  thick,  viscid, 
transparent,  and  colourless,  or  of  a pale  straw 
colour.  It  is  a mild  purgative,  operating  very 
speedily,  and  causing  so  little  pain,  as  to  make 
it  very  fit  for  diseases  where  the  stimulating 
purgatives  would  do  harm,  as  piles,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels,  and  all  cases  of  costiveness 
arising  out  of  great  debility.  It  is  an  excellent 
purgative  for  infants  and  children,  and  or 
lying-in  women  ; but  in  obstinate  costiveness, 
where  life  depends  on  copious  stools  being  pio- 
cured,  castor  oil  must  not  be  trusted  to,  as  it 
will  bring  away  some  of  the  fluid  contents  of 
the  bowels,  leaving  the  hardened  faeces  untouch- 
ed. The  dose  is  from  three  tea-spoonsful  to  two 
table-spoonsful,  either  floating  on  water,  and 
covered  with  a little  spirit,  or  diffused  in  a cup 
of  coffee,or  in  water,  by  mixing  it  with  the  yolk 
of  eggs.  The  addition  of  one  or  two  tea-spoons- 
ful "of  tincture  of  ginger  or  cardamoms,  will 
make  it  sit  easily  on  the  stomach. 
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CARBONATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

This  is  frequently  of  service  in  gout,  hyste- 
rics, and  indigestion,  especially  when  there  is 
much  acid  in  the  stomach.  It  is  very  useful  in 
those  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  which 
are  caused  by  irregularity  and  debauchery,  and 
in  cases  of  muscular  weakness,  so  common  after 
attacks  of  rheumatism.  It  is  a good  medicine 
in  hoarseness,  occasioned  by  a relaxed  state  of 
the  throat,  and  sometimes  in  malignant  scarlet 
fever.  With  a little  scent,  and  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  carbonate  of  potash,  it  will  form  a most 
excellent  smelling  salt.  The  common  dose  is 
from  five  to  twenty  grains,  which  is  generally 
taken  in  a little  water. 

CARBONATE  OF  SODA. 

This  is  frequently  prescribed  for  indigestion, 
and  usually  combined  with  infusion  of  gentian, 
columba,  or  cascarilla.  In  cases  of  red  gravel, 
and  occasionally  of  gout,  it  does  good.  In  com- 
bination with  tartaric  acid  and  water,  it  forms 
soda  water,  which  is  an  excellent  cooling’  beve- 
rage j proper  in  fevers  and  all  stomach  disor- 
ders. A scruple  of  the  dried  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  eighteen  grains  of  citric  acid,  with  a lump 
of  sugar,  in  a tumbler  of  water,  forms  a very 
agreeable  effervescing  draught,  which  will  be 
found  highly  grateful  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer. The  dose  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  from  ten 
grains  to  a drachm,  two  or  three  times  a day. 

CARBONATE  OF  POTASH. 

This  salt,  similar  in  quality,  is  not  so  pleasant 
in  its  operation  as  the  carbonate  of  soda,  which, 
on  that  account  is  preferred,  except  in  the  for- 
mation of  saline  draughts,  for  which  this  is 
superior.  The  effervescing  saline  draught,  so 
beneficial  in  all  cases  of  fever,  is  made  by  mix- 
ing a scruple  of  carbonate  of  potash  with  a table 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice,  and  three  or  four 
ounces  of  water,  which  may  be  sweetened  with 
syrup  or  sugar. 

CHAMOMILE  FLOWERS. 

These  flowers  are  a warm  tonic,  and  are  of  ser- 
vice in  gout,  green  sickness,  indigestion,  and 
weakness  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  cold 
infusion,  with  carbonate  of  soda  is  the  best  forme 
taken  warm,  the  infusion  is  emetic.  The  extract 
of  chamomile  flowers  is  valuable  as  a vehicle  to 
form  preparations  of  iron  into  pills.  The  dose 
of  the  powder  is  from  half  a drachm  to  a drachm, 
two  or  three  times  a day  ; of  the  infusion,  from 
one  to  two  ounces,  and  of  the  extract,  from  ten 
grains  to  a scruple.  Chamomile  flowers  are 
often  boiled  with  poppy  heads,  in  water,  for 
fomentations,  and  they  are  sometimes  applied 
hot,  as  a poultice. 

CINNAMON. 

Cinnamon  is  used  with  advantage  in  diar- 
rhoea, proceeding  from  a feeble  state  of  the 


bowels,  and  for  indigestion  and  nervous  debility. 
It  is  chiefly  employed  to  make  more  powerful 
remedies  palatable.  The  compound  powder  of 
cinnamon  is  an  excellent  medicine  where  a cor- 
dial or  aromatic  is  wanted ; it  is  given  in  doses 
of  from  eight  to  twenty  grains.  Oil  of  cinna- 
mon is  a strong  stimulant,  and  is  beneficial  in 
cramp  of  the  stomach,  indigestion,  and  nervous- 
ness. Three  or  four  drops  may  be  given  occa- 
sionally on  a lump  of  sugar. 

CHELTENHAM  SALTS. 

The  compound  vended  with  the  name  of 
Cheltenham  salts,  is  made  in  the  following 


manner: 

Glauber’s  salt 120  grains 

Epsom  salt 66  grains 

Common  salt 10  grains 

Sulphate  of  iron ^ grain 


This  powder  may  be  kept  in  a stopper  bottle 
for  use;  and,  in  doses  of  two,  three,  or  four 
drachms,  dissolved  in  water,  will  prove  a very 
excellent  purgative.  In  fact,  it  will  be  far 
superior  to  the  salt  procured  by  evaporating  the 
Cheltenham  water  itself.  Two  drachms  of  this 
powder,  dissolved  in  a pint  of  lukewarm  water, 
and  drunk  regularly  every  morning  before 
breakfast,  will  be  quite  as  good  for  any  medical 
purpose,  as  a pint  of  Cheltenham  water  taken  at 
the  Spa. 

COMPOUND  COLOCYNTH  PILL. 

This  is  an  excellent  aperient  for  habitual  cos- 
tiveness, head-ach,  sickness  at  the  stomach,  and 
similar  affections  arising  from  indigestion.  It 
will  act  sufficiently  in  doses  of  three,  four,  or 
five  grains,  taken  nightly,  or  on  alternate  nights. 

COMPOUND  POWDER  OF  IPECACUANHA. 

This  medicine  is  useful  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
disorders  occasioned  by  suppressed  perspiration, 
in  old  coughs,  spasmodic  asthma,  and  in  loose- 
ness, and  dysentery.  Given  in  doses  of  three  or 
four  grains,  its  operation  is  gentle;  but  an  in- 
creased quantity  will  produce  profuse  perspira- 
tion. These  opiates  are  called  for  to  assuage 
pain,  and  often  answers  better  than  either  lau- 
danum or  solid  opium.  When  administered  for 
dysentery,  or  looseness,  the  best  method  is  to 
give  it  in  three  or  four  grain  pills,  every  four 
or  five  hours;  but  if  it  be  wanted  to  bring  on  a 
plentiful  perspiration,  ten  grains  is  a proper 
dose 

COMPOUND  POWDER  OF  JALAP. 

This  is  a milder  medicine  than  simple  jalap 
powder.  It  is  a very  gentle  yet  effective  pur- 
gative, and  is  proper  for  children  in  worm  cases, 
and  in  dropsy.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  two 
scruples  for  adults,  and  about  half  as  much  for 
children. 
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COMPOUND  RHUBARB  PILL. 

This  is  a composition  of  rhubarb,  socotorine 
aloes,  myrrh,  and  oil  of  peppermint.  It  is  an 
excellent  warm  aperient  pill,  adapted  to  prevent 
costiveness,  and  strengthen  the  bowels  when 
weakened  by  indigestion  ; is  a good  purgative 
in  gout,  nervous  disorders;  and,  with  scarcely 
any  exception,  in  all  diseases  of  debility.  The 
dose  is  eight  or  ten  grains,  formed  into  two  pills, 
and  taken  twice  a day. 

COMPOUND  SQUILL  PILL. 

This  pill  acts  on  the  bladder,  and  promotes 
expectoration.  It  is  an  effectual  remedy  for 
difficulty  of  breathing  and  asthma,^  Combined 
with  small  doses  of  calomel,  it  is  useful  in 
dropsy.  The  dose  is  five  or  ten  grains,  three 
times  a day. 

COMPOUND  TINCTURE  OF  BENJAMIN. 

This  tincture  was  formerly  known  under  the 
name  of  Friar’s  Balsam,  and  was  once  much  em- 
ployed, as  stimulant  and  expectorant,  in  obsti- 
nate coughs,  asthma,  and  shortness  of  breath; 
and  as  an  healing  application  for  recent  wounds 
and  unhealthy  ulcers.  It  should  not  be  applied 
to  cuts,  because  it  is  likely  to  inflame  and  irri- 
tate them,  but  it  is  of  use  in  indolent  ulcers. 
Sometimes  it  is  serviceable  for  old  coughs  and 
asthma.  Its  carminative  and  balsamic  qualities 
make  it  agreeable  to  the  stomach  of  the  infirm 
and  aged.  The  dose  is  from  thirty  drops  to  a 
drachm,  taken  twice  or  three  times  a day,  on  a 
lump  of  sugar. 

COWHAGE. 

For  worms,  and  particularly  the  round  worm, 
cowhage  is  frequently  serviceable.  The  best 
mode  of  employing  it  is  to  dip  the  pods  in  syrup 
or  treacle,  and  then  with  a knife  to  scrape  off  the 
hairs  along  with  the  syrup,  and  when  it  grows 
as  thick  as  honey  it  is  fit  for  use.  The  dose  of 
this  mixture,  for  a child  of  three  or  four  years 
old,  is  a tea-spoonful  given  in  the  morning  for 
three  days,  and  then  followed  by  some  active 
purgative. 

CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE. 

This  violent  poison  is  of  course  utterly  unfit 
to  be  employed  in  domestic  practice,  even  al- 
though its  healing  powers  may  be  remarkable. 
So  dangerous  a remedy  ought  always  to  be  re- 
gulated exclusively  by  some  experienced  medical 
man.  Goiv land's  Lotion  is  a solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  in  milk  of  bitter  almonds ; and  it  is 
the  chief  ingredient  in  Spilsbury’s  Antiscorbutic 
DropSySolomon’s  Ant i-impetigines,  Green's  Drops, 

Ward's  White  Drops,  &c. 

ELIXIR  OF  VITRIOL. 

In  low  fevers,  indigestion,  inordinate  discharge 
of  urine,  and  eruptions  of  the  skin,  elixir  of 
vitriol  is  very  serviceable.  From  its  astringent 
powers  it  is  beneficial  against  profuse  sweating 


and  inward  bleedings.  In  cases  of  fever,  it  is 
commonly  mixed  with  some  bitter  infusion,  and 
to  check  internal  bleedings,  with  mucilage  or 
infusion  of  roses.  The  dose  is  from  twenty  to 
forty  drops,  three  or  four  times  a day. 

EMETIC  TARTAR. 

This  very  active  preparation  of  antimony  is 
capable,  by  proper  management,  of  becoming  an 
important  remedy.  It  must,  however,  be  ad- 
ministered with  the  most  anxious  care,  as  too 
large  a dose  may  be  attended  with  baneful 
results. 

EPSOM  SALTS. 

This  is  an  invaluable  purgative  medicine.  It 
operates  readily,  without  occasioning  pa.in,  and 
though  extremely  nauseous  in  taste,  it  is  often 
retained  in  the  stomach,  when  every  thing  else 
has  been  thrown  up.  It  operates  better,  and 
more  readily,  when  mixed  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  Glauber’s  salt,  and  should  it  be  too  cold 
for  the  stomach,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  luke- 
warm water,  and  a little  tincture  of  senna 
added.  Two  drachms  of  these  salts  dissolved 
in  a pint  of  tepid  water,  and  taken  every  morn- 
ing, or  on  alternate  mornings,  fasting,  is  quite 
as  salutary  as  a course  of  any  of  the  medicated 
waters.  By  taking  gentle  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  while  using  this  medicine,  its  purgative 
effects  will  be  diminished,  and  act  more  on  the 
urine.  Epsom  salt  is  always  most  effe'ctive  when 
largely  diluted  with  water.  The  dose  is  from  a 
drachm  to  an  ounce  or  two,  dissolved  in  any 
convenient  fluid.  When  it  is  designed  to  over- 
come some  inward  obstruction,  it  is  best  taken 
in  doses  of  a drachm  or  two,  in  half  a pint  of 
water,  which  may  be  repeated  every  morning. 

ETHER. 

In  typhus  and  low  fevers,  spasmodic  asthma, 
hysterics,  and  fainting,  ether  is  frequently  ser- 
viceable. It  is  also  employed  in  cholera  morbus, 
to  check  the  vomiting,  and  it  will  sometime 
alleviate  the  violence  of  sea  sickness.  As  its 
effects  are  momentary,  the  dose  must  be  repeat- 
ed every  hour  or  two,  in  order  to  secure  the  full 
operation  of  the  remedy.  The  common  dose  is 
from  half  a drachm  to  two  drachms ; but  it  may 
be  given  to  the  extent  of  half  an  ounce. 

GAMBOGE. 

This  is  a very  violent  cathartic,  and  will  often 
excite  vomiting,  even  in  moderate  doses.  It  is 
occasionally  proper  in  obstinate  costiveness  and 
dropsy.  When  given  for  dropsy,  it  should  be 
combined  with  squills  and  cream  of  tartar.  The 
best  form  is  the  compound  gamboge  pill,  the 
dose  of  which  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  at 
bed-time. 

GLAUBER’S  SALT. 

This  is  a sulphate  of  soda,  once  in  very  gene- 
ral use  as  a purgative,  but  now  much  neglected 
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for  Epsom  salt,  which  it  greatly  resembles  in  its 
properties.  It  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  from 
one  to  eight  or  ten  drachms.  A combination  of 
the  two  salts  is  more  certain  and  pleasant  in 
operation. 

GUAIACUM. 

Guaiacum  wood  is  one  of  the  chief  ingredients 
in  the  decoction  of  woods,  an  excellent  remedy 
in  eruptions  of  the  skin,  rheumatism,  and  some 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  venereal  disease.  The 
dose  of  gum  guaiacum  is  from  ten  grains  to  half 
a drachm,  made  into  pills,  or  a bolus,  with  a 
little  conserve  of  roses,  and  taken  every  night, 
or  night  and  morning.  The  ammoniated  tinc- 
ture of  guaiacum  is  better  for  most  purposes  : it 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  thirty  drops  to 
two  drachms,  three  times  a day.  It  must  not  be 
mixed  with  water,  but  taken  on  a lump  of  sugar, 
or  in  thin  mucilage  of  gum  arable  or  tragacanth. 

GUM  AMMONIAC. 

Ammoniac  may  be  used  with  advantage  in 
asthma  and  chronic  cough  ; and  for  this  purpose 
the  mixture  of  ammoniac  is  a good  form  ; but  it 
is  scarcely  ever  given  alone,  being  chiefly  a ve- 
hicle for  squills  or  ipecacuanha.  It  is  applied 
externally-,  in  the  form  of  a plaster,  to  reduce 
indurated  tumours,  and  white  swellings  of  the 
joints.  The  dose  of  ammoniac  in  substance,  is 
from  ten  to  twenty  grains. 

GUM  ARABIC. 

Pieces  of  gum  arable  are  sometimes  put  into 
the  mouth,  and  allowed  to  dissolve  slowly,  in 
order  to  allay  the  sensation  of  tickling,  which 
occasions  the  cough  in  catarrh  and  consump- 
tion of  the  lungs.  The  mucilage  of  gum  arable 
is  made  by  dissolving  four  ounces  of  powdered 
gum  in  half  a pint  of  boiling  water.  This,  in 
doses  of  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce,  is  proper  in 
looseness,  dysentery,  gravel,  and  scalding  of 
urine,  or  as  a goocl  medium  for  opium  and 
other  remedies  in  such  diseases. 

HARTSHORN  SHAVINGS. 

These  shavings  contain  a great  deal  of  nutri- 
tive matter,  and  when  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  and  mixed  with  orange  juice  and  sugar, 
with  or  without  wine,  according  to  circum- 
stances, form  a very  suitable  article  of  food  for 
the  sick  and  weakly.  Four  ounces  of  the  shav- 
ings boiled  in  a quart  of  water  till  it  be  reduced 
to  a pint,  and  then  strained,  afford  a clear, 
transparent  jelly. 

HONEY. 

When  mixed  with  a little  water,  honey  forms 
an  excellent  wash  for  the  skin,  when  chapped 
and  excoriated  by  cold.  A drachm  of  borax 
powdered,  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  honey,  is  a 
good  application  for  thrush,  and  for  all  the  ex- 
coriations and  ulcerations  of  the  mouth. 


HELLEBORE. 

Dr.  Mead  considers  this  root  to  be  very 
serviceable  in  suppression  of  the  menstrual 
discharge  in  full  habits  ; but  the  tincture  is  de- 
cidedly the  best  form  of  administering  it,  which 
may  be  given  in  doses  from  thirty  drops  to  a 
drachm,  two  or  three  times  a day.  Hellebore 
was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  insanity, 
dropsy,  &c.  but  its  powers  are  now  much  dis- 
puted. 

HEMLOCK. 

Hemlock -is  a powerful  narcotic,  and  is  used 
on  that  account,  both  outwardly  and  inwardly. 
It  is  beneficial  in  most  scrofulous  affections,  and 
even  in  cancer,  it  greatly  alleviates  the  patient’s 
sufferings.  In  the  concluding  stage  of  hooping 
cough,  and  in  consumption  of  the  lungs,  its 
employment  is  generally  attended  with  con- 
siderable benefit.  The  fresh  leaves,  in  the  form 
of  a poultice,  are  applied  with  advantage  to 
painful  and  foul  ulcers ; or  a poultice,  for  the 
same  purpose,  may  be  prepared  with  the  dried 
powder  and  bread  crumbs.  The  powder  of  the 
dried  leaves,  and  the  extract,  are  the  forms  in 
which  it  is  given  internally.  The  dose  of  the 
powder  is  from  three  grains,  slowly  increased 
to  six  or  eight  grains,  twice  or  thrice  a day. 
From  five  to  twenty  grains  of  the  extract  made 
into  pills  may  be  given  two  or  three  times  a 
day. 

IPECACUANHA  ROOT. 

When  given  in  large  doses  of  ten,  fifteen,  oi 
twenty  grains,  ipecacuanha  is  emetic  ; in  smaller 
ones,  of  two  or  three  grains,  it  acts  on  the  skin, 
and  promotes  expectoration.  As  an  emetic,  it 
is  superior  to  antimonials ; for  it  clears  the 
stomach  without  weakening  it,  and  is  much 
better  calculated  for  children.  In  doses  of  two 
or  three  grains,  repeated  every  three  or  four 
hours,  till  it  operates  by  sweating,  vomiting  or 
purging,  it  is  of  the  utmost  service”  in  dysen- 
tery and  looseness  of  the  bowels.  In  the  same 
manner,  it  alleviates  spitting  of  blood,  hooping 
cough,  and  spasmodic  asthma.  In  doses  of  a 
grain,  or  half  a grain,  every  three  or  four  hours, 
it  is  very  beneficial  for  indigestion,  and  other 
stomach  diseases.  In  such  cases,  it  may  be  made 
into  pills  with  a little  hard  soap,  or  be  combined 
with  steel  or  some  bitter  extract. 

IRON. 

Preparations  of  iron  are  very  salutary  to  the 
human  frame,  for  it  is  the  only  metal  that  pro- 
duces any  sensible  effect  that  is  not  poisonous. 
Taken  internally,  it  acts  as  a tonic.  The  com- 
plaints in  which  it  is  most  serviceable,  are  those 
which  are  attended  with  a weak  languid  habit, 
as  green  sickness,  indigestion,  whites,  hysterics, 
palsy,  scrofula,  rickets,  and  the  last  stage  of 
consumption.  The  subcarbonate  o-f  iron  is  an 
excellent  medicine  for  indigestion,  head-ach, 
worms,  scrofula,  and  green  sickness.  It  is  aUo 
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used  for  cancer,  when  ulcerated  internally,  in 
very  large  doses,  and  externally  by  sprinkling 
it  over  the  sore.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  twenty 
grains,  twice  or  thrice  a day  : it  should  be 
made  into  pills  with  extract  of  gentian.  The 
sulphate  of  iron  is  one  of  its  most  active  forms, 
and  it  may  be  given  with  benefit  in  all  the 
above  cases.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  five 
grains,  combined  with  extract  of  gentian.  Tar- 
tarized  iron  possesses  similar  properties,  but 
from  its  mildness,  slight  taste,  and  easiness  of 
solution,  it  is  more  convenient  for  children.  It 
has  been  extolled  as  a remedy  for  dropsy.  The 
dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  half  a drachm,  in  the 
form  of  powder  or  bolus,  with  five  grains  of 
aromatic  powder.  It  may  be  given  twice  or 
three  times  a day. 

JALAP. 

Jalap  is  a powerful  cathartic ; its  action  on 
the  bowels  is  brisk  and  effectual;  and  although 
it  may  gripe  severely,  it  is  safe  and  efficacious. 
It  is  an  excellent  purgative  in  the  torpid  state 
of  the  intestines,  so  common  in  low  spirits,  me- 
lancholy, and  insanity  ; in  worm  cases,  and  the 
slimy  state  of  the  bowels  to  which  children  are 
liable,  and  to  bring  off  the  water  by  stool  in 
dropsy.  A drop  or  two  of  some  essential  oil,  as 
the  oil  of  allspice  or  carraway  should  be  added 
to  each  dose  of  jalap  to  prevent  its  griping.  The 
dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  half  a drachm,  given 
in  the  form  of  powder,  pills,  or  bolus. 

DR.  JAMES’S  POWDER. 

This  excellent  remedy  answers,  in  a great 
measure,  to  the  antimonial  powder  of  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia  ; but  in  many  important  res- 
pects, it  is  certainly  preferable.  It  operates  on 
the  skin,  and  as  an  alterative ; and  is  of  the 
utmost  service  in  colds,  coughs,  the  first  stage 
of  fevers,  and  all  complaints  of  inflammation,  as 
it  alters  in  a very  mild,  and  almost  impercepti- 
ble way,  the  diseased  state  of  the  affected  organs, 
and  thus  brings  the  malady  to  a favourable 
crisis.  If  it  be  given  at  an  early  period,  the 
stomach  and  bowels  having  been  previously 
cleared,  it  will  often  cut  short  fevers  of  the  most 
alarming  character.  The  addition  of  a small 
portion  of  calomel  to  each  dose,  greatly  in- 
creases its  efficacy ; thus  combined,  it  is  useful 
in  acute  rheumatism,  measles,  small-pox,  colds, 
and  recent  coughs.  A grain  and  a half  of  James’s 
powder,  a grain  of  calomel,  and  two  grains  of 
guaiacum  in  powder,  made  into  a pill,  and  given 
every  night,  forms  an  excellent  alterative.  In 
fever,  inflammation,  and  other  acute  complaints, 
it  must  be  given  in  larger  doses,  and  more  fre- 
quently, as  three,  four,  or  five  grains,  with  half 
a grain  of  calomel,  every  four  or  five  hours  ; 
and  its  operation  is  assisted  by  the  patient’s 
drinking  freely  of  some  warm  diluting  fluid 
during  the  day.  As  it  will  not  dissolve  in 
water,  the  best  method  of  taking  it  is  made  into 
pills  with  conserve  of  hips. 


Ill 

JUNIPER  BERRIES. 

These  have  been  long  known  as  a remedy  for 
dropsy,  scorbutic  and  cutaneous  affections.  An 
infusion  is  made  by  pouring  a pint  of  boiling 
water  on  three  ounces  of  the  bruised  berries,  a 
tea-cup  full  of  which  may  be  taken  three  times 
a day.  The  usual  dose  of  the  oil  of  juniper  is 
from  three  to  twelve  drops,  combined  with 
water,  by  means  of  sugar 

LAUDANUM,  OR  TINCTURE  OF  OPIUM. 

This  is  a dangerous  remedy  in  the  hands  of 
the  unskilful,  as  it  requires  to  be  used  with  the 
greatest  circumspection.  About  thirty-five  drops 
of  laudanum  contain  one  grain  of  solid  opium. 
The  usual  dose  is  from  twenty  drops  to  a drachm; 
and  a greater  quantity  should  never  be  taken, 
without  first  obtaining  medical  sanction. 

LENITIVE  ELECTUARY. 

This  is  a mild  and  effectual  aperient,  and  ex- 
tremely proper  to  regulate  the  bowels  of  chil- 
dren, pregnant  women,  and  all  weakly  persons. 
It  may  be  employed  alone,  or  with  sulphur  and 
cream  of  tartar.  Mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  sulphur,  it  forms  an  excellent  remedy  for 
piles.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  three  spoonsful 
taken  at  bed  time. 

LIME  WATER. 

Lime  water  is  strengthening,  will  remove 
acidities,  and  destroy  worms.  For  indigestion, 
where  there  is  much  sourness  of  the  stomach, 
in  obstinate  looseness,  and  whites,  it  is  highly 
beneficial.  Mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
milk,  it  is  an  admirable  remedy  for  the  bowel 
complaints  of  children.  It  is  occasionally  useful 
in  cases  of  red  gravel  and  stone.  Milk  disguises 
the  taste  of  lime  water  without  injuring  its  vir- 
tues. The  dose  is  from  half  au  ounce  to  half  a 
pint,  once  or  twice  a day. 

MAGNESIA. 

This  is  a useful  medicine  in  acidity  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  especially  for  children,  and 
is  for  them  an  excellent  purgative,  when  com- 
bined with  a little  rhubarb.  In  heart-burn  it 
is  better  than  chalk,  if  the  bowels  be  corifined. 
When  gout  and  gravel  are  combined  in  the 
same  patient,  and  magnesia  can  be  so  managed 
as  to  act  mildly  on  the  bowels,  the  symptoms  of 
both  these  severe  diseases  will  be  much  relieved 
by  it.  There  are  two  preparations  of  this  article, 
the  calcined  and  the  carbonate.  When  there 
is  much  flatus  in  the  stomach,  the  former  is 
the  best.  The  dose  of  the  calcined  magnesia  is 
from  ten  grains  to  half  a drachm,  taken  in  water 
or  milk;  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  from  half 
a drachm  to  a drachm,  or  more. 

MANNA. 

Manna  is* a very  gentle  laxative,  peculiarly 
adapted  for  children,  and  persons  whose  bowels 
are  very  delicate.  For  complaints  of  the  blad- 
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tier  it  is  extremely  useful,  and  if  persevered  in 
for  several  weeks,  in  cases  of  habitual  costive- 
ness, it  will  frequently  afford  considerable  re- 
lief. The  dose  for  children  is  from  one  to  four 
drachms,  and  for  adults  in  proportion. 

MEADOW  SAFFRON. 

This  plant  acts  as  a purgative  and  an  ano- 
dyne, and  frequently  yields  relief  in  gout,  rheu- 
matism, and  inflammatory  diseases.  It  must, 
however,  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution  and 
judgment,  or  instead  of  being  serviceable,  it  may 
prove  fatal.  The  wine  of  meadow  saffron  is  the 
best  mode  of  administering  it. 

MUSTARD  SEED. 

Of  late  years,  mustard  seed  has  become  a 
popular  remedy  for  indigestion  and  a host  of 
other  disorders-  Where  stimulants  agree  with 
the  stomach,  it  may  prove  useful ; but  if  the 
least  inflammation  be  present,  its  use  would 
prove  injurious.  Two  or  three  tea-spoonsful  may 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day,  if  the  patient 
should  feel  disposed  touse this remedy. 

MINDERERUS’S  SPIRIT. 

This  is  made  by  mixing  together  two  ounces 
of  the  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  and  four 
pints  of  distilled  vinegar.  It  is  generally  used 
in  fevers,  to  relieve  heat,  open  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  and  produce  gentle  perspiration.  It  forms 
a chief  ingredient  in  the  ordinary  saline  draught, 
and  is  given  in  combination  with  camphor  mix- 
ture, antimonial  wine,  and  purified  nitre.  The 
common  dose  is  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce, 
every  three  or  four  hours. 

MYRRH. 

Myrrh  is  a strengthening  stimulant,  and  is 
therefore,  of  benefit  in  green  sickness,  old  cough 
habitual  asthma,  the  last  stage  of  consumption 
of  the  lungs,  and  indigestion,  when  attended 
with  cough  or  wheezing.  For  indigestion, 
cough,  and  asthma,  it  should  be  combined  with 
the  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  the  proportion  of  six  or 
eight  grains  of  myrrh,  with  half  a grain  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  made  into  pills  with  conserve  of 
roses,  and  taken  twice  a day.  It  must  never  be 
given  in  the  early  stages  of  consumption ; but 
where  the  lungs  are  actually  ulcerated,  it  sup- 
ports the  patient,  and  is  very  serviceable.  Eight 
or  ten  grains  may  be  given  three  times  a day, 
and  thedose  gradually  increased  to  half  a drachm. 
The  tincture  of  myrrh,  mixed  with  water,  forms 
an  excellent  lotion  for  the  gums,  when  in  a 
spongy  and  diseased  state,  and  is  a good  appli- 
cation for  old  ulcers.  It  is  an  excellent  gargle 
in  cases  of  putrid  sore  throat. 

MURIATIC  ACID. 

Dr.  Paris  speaks  highly  of  this  acid,  and  says, 
that  he  has  uniformly  exhibited  it  in  the  most 
malignant  cases  of  typhus  fever,  in  the  West- 
minster Hospital.  Sometimes  it  will  afford  re- 


lief in  indigestion.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to 
twenty  drops,  in  a tea-cupful  of  barley  water. 
By  pouring  a little  sulphuric  acid  on  common  salt, 
muriatic  acid  will  be  disengaged,  which  is  of  con- 
derable  service  in  destroying  the  infection  in 
sick  rooms,  where  inflammatorv  fever  exists. 

NITRE. 

Nitre  increases  the  flow  of  urine,  and  allays 
the  heat  of  the  skin.  Taken  in  frequent  small 
doses  of  eight  or  ten  grains,  it  relieves  thirst  in 
fevers  and  inflammations,  and  diminishes  the 
quickness  of  the  pulse.  It  is  not  proper  in  typhus 
or  hectic  fevers.  For  the  above  disorders  it  is 
best  given  in  doses  of  six  or  eight  grains,  every 
three  or  four  hours,  dissolved  in  water,  and 
combined  with  Mindererus’s  spirit  and  anti- 
monial wine.  A small  piece  of  nitre  suffered  to 
melt  slowly  in  the  mouth,  will  often  prevent 
sore  throats,  and  it  is  an  useful  addition  to 
gargles. 

NITRIC  ACID. 

Diluted  nitric  acid  is  made  by  mixing  one 
fluid  ounce  of  nitric  acid,  with  nine  ounces  of 
distilled  water,  and  is  beneficial  in  liver  com- 
plaints, the  debility  produced  by  fever,  and 
where  the  system  has  been  injured  by  too  large 
doses  of  mercury.  The  dose  is  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  drops  in  a glass  of  water,  three  times  a 
day.  Nitric  acid  in  the  form  of  a lotion  is  of 
great  service  to  foul  and  indolent  ulcers. 

OPIUM. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  opium  are  very 
great,  and  sometimes  of  the  first  importance  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
particularize  the  complaints  for  which  this  nar- 
cotic is  useful,  for  wherever  beneficial,  it  has 
been  prescribed.  Opium  is  called  “ the  quack’s 
sheet  anchor,”  for  the  various  nostrums  termed 
“ cough  drops,”  are  preparations  of  opium.  It 
is  impossible  to  state  the  exact  dose,  as  that 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
One  grain  of  solid  opium,  or  thirty-five  drops 
of  the  liquid  (laudanum),  is  the  quantity  for  a 
person  unaccustomed  to  its  use. 

PAREGORIC  ELIXIR. 

This  medicine  is  made  by  mixing  together 
two  scruples  of  camphor,  one  drachm  of  hard 
opium  powdered,  one  drachm  of  acid  of  benzoin, 
and  two  pints  of  proof  spirit,  which  are  allowed 
to  stand  for  a fortnight,  and  are  then  filtered. 
It  is  much  used  to  soothe  irritation  and  procure 
rest,  in  habitual  cough,  chronic  asthma,  and  the 
latter  periods  of  hooping  cough.  It  may  also  be 
taken,  with  benefit,  in  recent  colds  and  coughs, 
after  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  abated  ; 
but  it  is  injurious  if  there  be  much  fever  or  pain 
in  the  chest.  Half  an  ounce  of  this  elixir  con- 
tains nearly  a grain  of  opium.  The  dose  to 
obtain  ease  in  cough,  is  from  one  to  two  tea- 
spooilsful. 
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POPPY  HEADS. 

Poppy  heads  are  anodyne,  and  their  medical 
properties  are  extracted  in  decoction  with  water. 
They  are  commonly  boiled  with  chamomile 
flowers  to  form  a fomentation  for  inflamed  and 
ulcerated  parts,  in  which  manner  they  are  fre- 
quently serviceable.  The  decoction  is  made  by 
boiling,  for  fifteen  minutes,  four  ounces  of  the 
white  poppy  heads  bruised,  in  four  pints  of 
water,  and  then  straining.  The  seeds  should 
not  be  rejected  in  making  the  fomentation,  as 
they  contain  a good  deal  of  oil,  which  much  in- 
creases its  emollient  qualities. 

PRUSSIC  ACID. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  of  all  nar- 
cotic poisons,  if  administered  in  too  large  a dose  ; 
but  skilfully  employed,  it  is  occasionally  of  the 
greatest  service.  It  is  applied  externally  as  well 
as  internally ; but  we  must  caution  our  readers 
against  its  adoption,  without  medical  sanction. 

QUASSIA.  ’ 

This  is  a very  powerful  bitter,  and  (as  Dr. 
Paris  observes)  useful  in  weakness  of  the  sto- 
mach, nervous  irritability,  intermittent,  and 
bilious  remittent  fevers,  looseness,  and  irregular 
gout.  Infusion  is  the  best  form  of  giving 
quassia,  which  is  made  by  pouring  a pint  of 
boiling  water  on  a drachm  of  the  shavings, 
and  strained  when  cold.  The  dose  is  from  one 
to  two  ounces,  given  twice  or  three  times  a day, 

RHUBARB. 

Rhubarb  is  stomachic,  astringent,  or  purga- 
tive, according  to  the  dose  in  which  it  is  taken. 
In  the  dose  of  two,  three,  or  four  grains,  twice 
or  thrice  a day,  it  acts  as  a valuable  stomachic, 
strengthening  the  digestion,  increasing  the 
appetite,  and  promoting  a healthy  flow  of  bile  ; 
and  is  also  of  great  service  in  jaundice  and  ner- 
vous complaints.  In  doses  of  from  twelve  grains 
to  a scruple,  it  opens  the  bowels  freely.  It 
operates  mildly,  and  may  be  given  to  the 
youngest  infants ; and,  as  a common  purge  for 
children,  it  is  far  superior  to  calomel,  being 
equally  efficacious,  without  possessing  any  dan- 
gerous property.  When  it  is  meant  to  purge,  it 
should  be  combined  with  ten  or  fifteen  grains 
of  cream  of  tartar,  which  will  disguise  its  taste, 
and  make  it  act  more  readily.  Such  a powder 
has  been  much  recommended  by  physicians  of 
great  skill,  as  very  useful  in  relieving  costive- 
ness,  bilious  affections,  enlarged  bellies,  and 
other  complaints  of  children. 

SAL  AMMONIAC. 

Sal  ammoniac  is  seldom  if  ever  given  inter- 
nally; but  one  ounce  of  it  dissolved  in  nine 
ounces  of  water,  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  wine  being 
afterwards  added,  forms  an  excellent  application 
for  indolent  tumours  and  scrofulous  swellings. 


SAL  VOLATILE. 

This  is  a very  useful  cordial  in  faintings  and 
windy  colic.  The  dose  is  from  half  a tea-spoon- 
ful to  a tea-spoonful,  in  a little  water.  It  is  a 
grateful  medicine  to  the  stomach,  and  frequently 
forms  a part  of  mixtures  prescribed  for  nervous 
complaints  and  general  debility. 

SAL  POLYCHREST. 

This  salt,  combined  with  rhubarb,  forms  an 
excellent  purgative,  at  once  gentle  and  effec- 
tual in  its  operation.  Ten  grains  of  sal  poly- 
chrest,  with  a similar  quantity  of  rhubarb,  is  a 
very  suitable  medicine  for  children  and  infirm 
persons. 

SALT  OF  WORMWOOD. 

This  salt,  in  doses  of  ten  grains,  dissolved  in 
rose-water,  and  repeated  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  is  very  useful  for  indigestion  and  bilious 
complaints. 

SARSAPARILLA. 

This  medicine  (the  virtues  of  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  dispute)  is  best  taken  in  the  form 
of  decoction.  Mr.  Abernethy  and  other  emi- 
nent practitioners  are  very  partial  to  it;  and  if 
its  healing  powers  be  trifling,  it  has  certainly 
the  merit  of  being  harmless.  Half  a pint  of  the 
decoction  should  be  taken  three  times  a day. 

SENNA  LEAVES. 

Senna  is  a purgative  in  general  use,  being 
active,  yet  mild  in  its  operation.  The  infusion 
is  the  most  agreeable  form  of  giving  it.  Two 
drachms  should  be  infused  in  five  ounces  of 
boiling  water,  a little  compound  tincture  of  car- 
damoms being  added  to  prevent  its  griping. 
Sugar  or  manna  disguises  its  taste,  and  should 
be  mixed  with  it,  when  given  to  children.  The 
dose  of  this  infusion  is  from  one  ounce  to  three 
or  four  ounces.  Senna  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for 
Epsom  salt,  Glauber’s  salt,  and  soluble  tartar. 

SQUILL. 

This  root  is  serviceable  in  chronic  coughs, 
asthma,  and  dropsy ; but  it  must  never  be  used 
where  there  is  the  least  indication  of  inflamma- 
tion. Copious  warm  drinks  will  contribute 
greatly  to  its  successful  operation.  The  com- 
pound squill  pill  is  composed  of  squill,  ginger, 
hard  soap,  and  gum  ammoniac,  the  dose  of  which 
is  from  five  to  eight  grains,  twice  or  thrice  a 
day.  Sometimes  a grain  or  two  of  dried  squill, 
with  a grain  of  calomel,  and  a fifth  grain  of 
opium,  formed  into  a pill,  will  also  afford  con- 
siderable relief  in  many  dropsical  cases  : this  pill 
may  be  administered  every  six  hours,  until  it 
produce  the  desired  effect.  The  syrup  and  the 
oxymel  of  squill  is  most  frequently  used  for 
old  coughs ; the  dose  of  which  is  one  or  two 
tea-spoonsful. 
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SULPHUR. 

The  flower  of  sulphur  is  a very  mild  laxative, 
and  is  generally  useful  for  the  piles;  but,  if 
given  with  a little  cream  of  tartar  and  lenitive 
electuary,  it  will  very  much  assist  its  opera- 
tion. Its  powers  of  curing  the  itch  are  univer- 
sally acknowledged.  When  taken  in  milk,  one 
or  two  drachms  will  be  sufficient. 

SUGAR  OF  LEAD. 

,Dr.  Paris  considers  this  salt  (combined  with 
opium)  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  resources 
of  physic  ; of  greater  efficacy  in  stopping  haemor- 
rhage from  the  lungs  and  womb,  than  any  other 
known  remedy.  A pill  composed  of  a grain  of  the 
acetate  of  lead,  and  one^fourth,  or  half  a grain, 
of  opium,  may  be  taken  every  six  hours.  Ten 
or  fifteen  grains  of  this  salt,  dissolved  in  half  a 
pint  of  distilled  or  common  water,  adding  half 
an  ounce  of  distilled  vinegar,  will  form  an  ex- 
cellent lotion  for  inflamed  surfaces.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  sugar  of  lead  is  an  active  poison 
if  taken  in  too  large  doses. 

SULPHATE  OF  QUININE. 

This  is  a new  preparation  of  bark,  containing 
in  a small  compass  all  the  virtues  of  that  cele- 
brated substance ; and  it  is  now  much  used  on 
account  of  the  smallness  of  the  dose  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  sits  on  the  stomach.  Eight 
grains  of  it  are  equal  to  an  ounce  of  the  bark 
itself ; so  that  the  common  dose  is  from  two 
to  three  grains,  twice  or  thrice  a day,  made  into 
pills  with  extract  of  gentian.  It  may  be  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  all  the  complaints  for 
' which  bark  is  proper. 

SPIRIT  OF  HARTSHORN. 

This  is  a stimulating  and  anti-acid  spirit  use- 
ful as  a cordial  in  lowness  of  spirits,  fainting, 
and  languor.  It  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  drops,  in  not  less  than  a tea-cupful  of 
water.  Twenty  drops  of  hartshorn,  taken  five 
or  six  times  during  each  intermission,  has  cured 
ague,  where  bark  has  proved  useless.  Exter- 
nally, it  is  an  agreeable  stimulant  to  the  nostrils 
in  fits ; or  united  with  two  thirds,  or  one  half, 
the  quantity  of  olive  oil,  it  forms  the  common 
liniment  for  sore  throat,  or  enlargement  of  the 
glands. 

SULPHATE  OF  ZINC,  or  WHITE  VITRIOL. 

It  is  occasionally  serviceable  for  indigestion, 
whites,  hooping  cough,  and  consumption  of  the 
lungs.  It  is  less  heating  than  preparations  of 
iron,  and  hence  it  is  preferable  in  any  disease, 
which  is  attended  with  general  weakness.  As  a 
tonic,  the  dose  is  from  half  a grain  to  a grain  and 
a half,  thrice  a day,  formed  into  a pill  with  ex- 
tract of  gentian.  In  large  doses  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  grains,  it  acts  almost  instantly  as  an 
emetic.  As  an  external  application,  sulphate  of 


zinc  is  very  useful ; ten  grains  dissolved  in  half 
a pint  of  rose  water,  is  an  excellent  collyrium 
for  weak  eyes.  Sixteen  grains  dissolved  in  half 
a pint  of  water,  is  a good  strengthening  injec- 
tion for  whites  ; and  a scruple  dissolved  in  half 
a pint  of  rose  water,  is  one  of  the  best  lotions 
employed  for  scrofulous  tumours,  after  they  have 
suppurated. 

SULPHURIC  ACID. 

When  employed  medicinally,  it  is  diluted,  by 
mixing  an  ounce  and  a half  of  the  strong  acid, 
with  fourteen  ounces  and  a half  of  distilled 
water.  The  usual  dose  of  this  diluted  acid,  is 
from  twenty  to  forty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  in  a wine-glass  full  of  water.  As  it  is  in- 
jurious to  the  teeth,  it  should  be  sucked  through 
a quill, 

SWEET  SPIRIT  OF  NITRE. 

This  is  a very  grateful  medicine  in  feverish 
affections,  as  it  quenches  thirst,  allays  heat,  and 
disposes  to  rest.  It  acts  on  the  urine,  and  is 
therefore  proper  in  dropsy.  It  should  be  mixed 
in  rather  a large  quantity  of  liquidj.as  dilution 
greatly  increases  its  effect.  Thirty  or  forty  drops 
of  it  may  be  given  every  three  hours,  with  three 
drachms  of  Mindererus’s  spirit  and  an  ounce  and 
a half  of  water.  A small  quantity  of  sweet 
spirit  of  nitre,  added  to  malt  liquor,  will  give 
the  beverage  the  flavour  of  French  brandy. 

TAR  WATER. 

This  water  is  made  by  pouring  a gallon  of 
common  water  on  two  pints  of  the  best  Norway 
tar,  which  is  to  be  stirred  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour ; then,  after  the  tar  has  subsided,  the  liquor 
should  be  strained,  and  preserved  in  well  corked 
bottles  for  use.  Tar  water  was  formerly  con- 
sidered as  a specific  for  many  diseases ; but  of 
late  years  it  has  grown  much  into  disuse.  It  is, 
however,  sometimes  serviceable  in  cases  of  indi- 
gestion, scurvy,  cutaneous  erup%)ns,  and  other 
chronic  diseases ; and  may  be  taken  either  cold  or 
warm.  In  acute  cases,  it  should  be  drunk  warni^ 
in  bed,  and  in  great  quantity.  In  all  cases,  two 
or  three  pints  a day  should,  at  least,  be  taken. 

THORN  APPLE  (STRAMONIUM). 

This  plant  was  formerly  recommended  in  cases 
of  insanity;  “ but,  (as  Dr.  Armstrong  observes,) 
its  virtues  are  now  consigned  to  the  tomb  of  all 
the  Capulets.”  Dr.  Paris,  however,  considers 
it  to  be  occasionally  serviceable  in  quieting  the 
mind,  and  procuring  rest,  in  violent  paroxysms 
of  insanity.  This  substance  must  be  given  with 
caution ; therefore,  it  is  generally  exhibited  in 
the  form  of  extract,  which  at  first  should  not 
exceed  half  a grain  twice  a day,  the  quantity 
being  gradually  increased  to  three  or  more  giains 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Smoking  this  herb 
is  not  without  its  danger. 


DOMESTIC  MATERIA  MEDICA. 


TURPENTINE. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  sometimes  beneficial  in 
habitual  coughs,  gleet,  whites,  discharges  from 
the  urinary  passages,  chronic  rheumatism,  infan- 
tine convulsions,  and  worms  ; and  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a day,  in  doses  of  from  twenty 
drops  to  a drachm.  By  means  of  a little  yolk 
of  egg  and  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  it  may  be 
mixed  with  water.  To  expel  worms,  the  quantity 
should  be  increased  to  six  drachms,  or  even 
more;  but  this  quantity  must  be  taken  while 
floating  upon  water.  Should  these  doses  not 
operate  by  stool,  some  castor  oil  must  be  ad- 
ministered. The  dose  of  Venice  or  Canada  tur- 
pentine, is  from  ten  grains  to  a drachm,  made 
into  pills,  with  powdered  liquorice  root,  and 
repeated  three  or  four  times  a day.  The  oil  of 
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turpentine  is  an  excellent  addition  in  external 
applications,  particularly  in  embrocations  for 
chilblains,  indolent  swelliifigs,  &c. 

•WORMWOOD. 

This  plant  is  now  seldom  employed,  although 
formei’ly  it  was  prescribed  for  ague,  gout,  and 
scurvy.  Its  powers  are  acknowledged  for  ex- 
pelling the  smaller  species  of  worms,  for  which 
purpose,  one  or  two  scruples,  in  powder,  may 
be  taken  two  or  three  times  a day.  An  infusion 
may  be  made  by  pouring  a pint  of  boiling  water 
on  an  ounce  of  the  plant ; and  an  ounce,  or  an 
ounce  and  a half,  may  be  taken  two  or  three 
times  a day.  Wormwood  is  much  used  by  the 
brewers  of  porter,  &c. 


ARTICLES 

REQUIRED  TO  BE  KEPT  IN  A FAMILY  MEDICINE  CHEST. 

A graduated  Glass,  for  measuring  fluids,  the  dose  of  which  is  from  one  drachm  upwards.— A minim 
Glass,  for  measuring  fluids,  the  dose  of  which  is  in  drops.  The  graduated  Glass  and  minim  Glass 
may  be  had  at  Apothecaries’  Hall. 

A Pestle  and  Mortar,  either  of  wedgewood  ware  or  glass. — A Glass  Funnel. — A Spatula  for 
making  pills,  mixing  ointments,  &c.— A Dutch  Tile,  or  Marble  Slab,  for  mixing  ointments  upon, 
dividing  pills,  &c.  All  these  articles  maybe  procured  at  any  earthenware  shop. 

A set  of  Scales  and  Weights.  A large  and  small  Enema  Bag. 
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A TABLE  OF  THE  MEDICINES, 

GENERALLY  EMPLOYED  IN  DOMESTIC  PRACTICE. 


Note. — The  following^  list  contains  the  doses  usually  administered  to  adults ; which,  however, 
must  be  diminished  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient ; viz. — from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  two- 
thirds  of  the  specified  dose;  from  seven  to  ten,  one-half;  from  four  to  six,  one-third;  three 
years,  one-fourth  ; one  year,  one-eighth  ; six  months,  one-twelfth. 


About  sixty  drops  make  a tea-spoonful — one  drachm  is  equal  to  a tea-spoonful — and  half  an  ounce  is  equal 

to  a table-spoonful. 


Medicines. 


Doses. 


How  to  be  taken. 


Aloes  (as  a purgative) 

(as  an  alterative)  

, compound  tincture  of  

, etherial  tincture  of 

Alum,  whether  common  or  burnt 

Ammoniac  gum 

, milk  of 

Antimonial  powder  

Antimony,  precipitated  sulphuret  of  . . 

Antimonial  wine  (as  an  emetic)  

(as  an  alteratiYt?)  , . . . 

Aromatic  confection i*. . . . 

powder  

tincture 

Assafoetida  gum 

• ■ ■■ — tincture * 

Balsam  of  capivi 

■■  Peru  

toll! 

Bark,  Peruvian,  in  powder 

decoction  of 

■ compound  tincture  . , 

— infusion  of 

Calomel  (as  a purgative)  

(as  an  alterative) 

Camphor 

jalap 

Canella  Alba,  powder  of 

Cardamoms,  compound  tincture 

Castor,  powder  of 

tincture  of 

Castor  oil  

Cascarilla,  infusion  of  

■'  • tincture  of 

Catechu,  extract  of  

tincture  of < 

Chalk,  prepared 

Chamomile  flowers,  in  powder 

infusion  of 

Golumba  root,  powder  of 


10  to  20  grains 

1 grain,  thrice  a day  . . . . 

1 to  5 drachms  

3 to  5 drachms  

10  to  20  grains  ........ 

10  to  20  grains 

3 table-spoonsful  

5 to  10  grains  

1 to  3 grains  

3 to  6 drachms  

15  to  25  drops  

10  to  40  grains  

5 to  10  grains  

to  2 drachms 

8 to  30  grains  

1 to  2 drachms  

10  to  60  drops  

10  to  30  grains 

ditto  

10  grains  to  1^  drachm . . 

1 to  4 ounces 

1 to  4 drachms 

1 to  4 ounces 

2 to  6 grains  .......... 

I to  1 grain  

3 to  20  grains 

1 to  2 ounces 

1 0 to  30  grains 

A to  2 drachms  

5 to  20  grains  

A to  4 drachms 

A to  2 ounces 

1 to  4 ounces 

A to  4 drachms 

10  to  40  grains  ....... 

A to  4 drachms 

A to  2 drachms 

10  to  20  grains  

1 to  4 ounces 

10  to  20  grains 


in  pills, 
ditto. 

in  water,  thrice  a day 

ditto. 

in  water. 

in  pills,  twice  daily, 
thrice  a day. 
honey  or  jam. 
conserve  or  jam. 
in  water, 
in  barley  water, 
in  cinnamon  water, 
in  water, 
ditto, 
in  pills, 
in  water. 

in  water  and  mucilage. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

in  water  or  milk, 
in  water. 

in  conserve  or  jam,  with 
six  grains  of  rhubarb, 
ditto,  daily,  with  a grain 
of  James’s  powder, 
in  a pill. 

three  or  four  times  a day. 

in  water. 

ditto. 

in  pills  or  water, 
in  water. 

on  water  or  mucilage. 

in  water, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
in  pills. 

in  water. 
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Medecines. 


Columba  root,  tincture  of 

infusion  of 

Cheltenbam  salt < 

Crab’s-claws,  prepared 

Cretaceous  powder,  compound  . . , , 
Contrayerva  pow’der,  compound  . . , 

Cream  of  tartar 

Colocynth  pill,  compound 

extract,  compound  

Dover’s  powder 

Electuary,  lenitive 

Elixir  of  vitriol  

Emetic  tartar 

Epsom  salt 

Foxglove,  powder  of  

tincture  of 

infusion  of . . . 

Gentian,  extract  of 

compound  infusion  of  . . . 

—  compound  tincture  . . . . . 

Ginger,  powder  of 

tincture  of 

Glauber’s  salt 

Guaiacum  gum . . . 

^ ammoniated  tincture  . . , 

Hartshorn,  spirit  of  

Hoffman’s  anodyne  liquor  

Hemlock,  powder  of 

extract  of  

Hiera  picra 

Jalap,  powder  of  

tincture  of 

Ipecacuanha,  powder  of 

— wine  of 

Iron,  carbonate  of 

— — sulphate  of 

tincture  of  muriate  of 

Laudanum — See  tincture  of  opium. 

Lavender  drops 

Logwood,  decoction  of  

extract  of • . . . . . 

Magnesia,  carbonate  of  

calcined  

Manna  

Mercurial,  or  blue  pill  

Mercury  with  chalk 

Misletoe  powder  

Musk  

Muriatic  acid  

Myrrh,  in  powder  

tincture  of  

Nitre,  purified  

— — sweet  spirit  of  

Nitric  acid,  diluted 

Nutmeg,  spirit  of  

Opiate  confection 

Opium,  powder  of  

—  purified  

tincture  of 

Paregoric  elixir  


Doses. 


i to  4 drachms  

1 to  4 ounces 

1 to  6 or  8 drachms  .... 

20  to  60  grains 

i to  1 drachm  

15  to  30  grains 

1 to  8 drachms 

5 to  20  grains  

3 to  20  grains  

8 to  15  grains  

1 to  8 drachms 

10  to  60  drops  

1 to  3 grains 

1 dr.  to  1 or  2 ounces  . . . 

f to  3 grains  

10  to  40  drops  

f to  1 ounce 

5 to  20  grains  ........ 

1 to  4 ounces  

1 to  2 drachms  

4 to  25  grains 

1 to  2 drachms  

2 to  10  or  12  drachms  . . 

10  to  30  grains 

40  drops  to  2 drachms  . . 

15  to  50  drops  

f to  If  drachm 

2 to  23  grains 

4 to  30  grains 

f to  2 drachms  

10  to  30  grains 

1 to  4 drachms 

6 to  30  grains  

2 to  8 drachms 

2 to  30  grains  

1 to  6 grains  

10  drops  to  f drachm  . . , 

1 to  4 drachms  

2 to  3 ounces 

12  to  20  grains 

20  to  60  grains 

10  to  30  grains  

f to  2 ounces  

3 to  6 grains 

4 to  10  grains 

20  to  60  grains 

4 to  20  grains  ........ 

8 to  20  drops 

10  to  60  grains 

1 to  2 drachms 

8 to  30  grains  

f to  2 drachms 

15  to  35  drops  

1 to  4 drachms 

10  to  30  grains 

1 to  3 grains  

f to  5 grains 

10  to  60  or  100  drops  . . 
I to  2 drachms  


How  to  be  taken. 


in  water. 

in  water. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

in  pills. 

ditto. 

in  conserve  or  jelly, 

alone. 

in  water. 

ditto. 

in  water. 

in  pill,  thrice  a day. 
in  water, 
twice  a day. 
in  pill. 

in  water, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
in  pills, 
on  sugar, 
in  water, 
ditto. 

in  pill,  thrice  daily. 

ditto. 

in  water. 

in  water  or  pills. 

in  water, 

ditto. 

in  water. 

in  pills,  thrice  a day. 
in  pills, 
in  water. 

ditto. 

in  chalk  mixture. 

in  water, 

ditto. 

ditto. 

in  pills. 

ditto  or  jelly. 

in  water. 

in  pills. 

in  water. 

in  pill. 

on  sugar. 

in  water. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


in  water. 
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Medicines. 


Peppermint,  essence  of 
Poppies,  extract  of . . , . 

, syrup  of  ..... 

Quassia,  infusion  of  . . 
— — , tincture  of  , , . 


Rhubarb  powder .................... 

, infusion  of 

, tincture  of  

Rochelle  salt  

Roses,  infusion  of 

— conserve  of 

Saffron  

Salt  of  tartar  

of  wormwood  

Sarsaparilla,  compound  decoction  of  . . 
Scammony,  compound  powder  of  ... , . , 

Senna,  infusion  of 

, tincture  of 

Soluble  tartar 

Solution  of  acetate  of  morphia  ...... 

Spirit  of  Mindererus  

wine  

nitre,  sweet  

sal  volatile  ................ 

— - ammonia 

Sponge,  burnt 

lozenges  of  

Squill,  powder  of  

oxymel  of 

■ tincture  of  

pill 


Steel — see  Iron. 

Sulphur,  flower  of 

— — milk  of  

Syrup  of  poppies,  or  opium  . 

— — acetate  of  morphia 

buckthorn  


ginger. 


Tincture  of  aloes,  compound 
■ — etherial 


• assafoetida 

• bark,  compound  

• benjamin,  compound 

• cantharides 

• cardamoms,  compound  .... 

■ cascarilla  

■ catechu  

• columba  ...  * 

■ gentian,  compound 

• guaiacum,  ammoniated .... 

•jalap  

lavender,  compound 

■ myrrh 

■ opium. 

valerian  ammoniated. . .... 


Turpentine,  Venice 

oil  of  . 

Valerian  powder. , . 
Vitriol,  elixir  of  . , . 


Doses. 


1 to  4 drachms  

2 to  20  grains 

f to  2 ounces  

2 to  4 ounces  .......... 

1 to  2 drachms  

4 to  30  grains  

2 to  4 ounces  

2 to  8 drachms 

1 to  8 drachms 

2 to  4 ounces  

1 to  8 drachms  

10  to  60  grains  

10  to  30  grains  

ditto  

4 to  8 ounces 

1 0 to  20  grains  

1 to  4 ounces  

§ to  If  ounce  

1 to  8 drachms  

10  to  60  or  100  drops. . . . 

I to  3 drachms  

f to  1 drachm  

f to  2 drachms 

f to  1 drachm 

ditto  

1 to  4 drachms  

1 to  3,  thrice  daily 

1 to  3 grains  

f to  2 drachms 

10  to  60  drops 

10  to  20  grains  

f to  2 drachms 

ditto  

1 to  6 or  8 drachms  . . . . 
1 to  4 drachms  ........ 

1 to  2 drachms  

1 to  4 drachms  . . 

f to  2 drachms  ........ 

f to  3 drachms  

f to  2 drachms  

1 to  4 drachms  

f to  2 drachms  

10  to  60  drops  

f to  2 drachms  

I to  4 drachms  

ditto  

ditto  

1 to  2 drachms  

ditto  

1 to  4 drachms  

1 to  2 drachms  

f to  1 drachm  

10  to  60  or  100  drops  . . . 

1 to  2 drachms  

20  to  60  grains  

10  to  60  or  100  drops  . . . 

1 to  3 scruples. 

15  to  40  drops  


How  to  be  taken. 


in  water, 
in  pill, 
alone. 

in  water. 

in  any  thing  agree:- ble. 

in  water, 
ditto. 

in  bolus  or  water, 
in  pill, 
in  water, 
ditto. 

thrice  a day. 
in  jelly. 

in  water. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto,  thrice  daily. 

ditto, 
ditto, 
in  water. 


in  pill, 
in  water, 
ditto. 


in  treacle, 
ditto. 

in  water, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
in  water, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
on  sugar. 

in  water, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
on  sugar, 
in  water, 
ditto, 
on  sugar. 

in  water, 
in  pills, 
in  water, 
ditto, 
ditto. 
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Medicines. 

Doses. 

How  to  be  taken. 

Vitriolic  acid,  diluted  

15  to  40  drops  ........ 

in  water. 

Wine  of  Steel  

1 to  4 drachms  ........ 

ditto. 

- — of  niearlow.saflr’vnn  

9.0  to  fiO  drnns  ........ 

ditto. 

Wormwood,  salt  of 

10  to  30  grains 

ditto. 

A TABLE 


OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  USED  BY  APOTHECARIES,  AND  THE  SIGNS  BY 

WHICH  THEY  ARE  DENOTED. 


WEIGHTS. 


The  pound  IB  contains  Twelve  ounces. 

ounce  5 •«••••  Eight  drachms. 

drachm. 3 Three  scruples. 

— — scruple 9 ......  Twenty  grains. 

grain  gr 

The  grain  weights  are  stamped  with  punch  marks  indicative  of  the  number 

of  grains  each  is  equivalent  to. 


MEASURE  OF  FLUIDS. 

The  gallon cong.  contains  Eight  pints. 

pint (octavus) Sixteen  fluid  draehms. 

fluid  ounce f J Eight  fluid  drachms. 

— — fluid  drachm f 5 Sixty  minims. 

minim  or  drop. .....  1R 

A modern  table-spoon  contains  about  5 drachms.  A dessert-spoon  3 drachms. 

A tea-spoon  1 drachm. 


THE  END 


PLAIN  LEGAL  GUIDES. 
PUBLISHED  BY  H.  WASHBOURNE. 


PLAIN  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  EVERY  PERSON  TO 

AIAKE  A WILL,  vrith  Forms  of  Bequests,  Tables  of  Duties,  Abstract 
of  the  New  Act,  &c.  A New  Edition,  with  a Chapter  for  Foreigners  in 
England,  and  British  Residents  abroad.  Cloth  gilt  2s. 

“ Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow,  for  thou  knowest  not  what  a day  may  bring  forth.” 

PLAIN  GUIDE  TO^EXECufoRS  AND  ADMINIS- 

THATORS,  GUARDIANS,  &c.,  shewing  the  Duties  of  their  Trusts, 
and  how  safely  to  perform  them ; the  Requisitions  of  the  Stamp  Office,  as 
comprised  in  the  several  Acts  respecting  Legacies,  &c.  A New  Edition, 
Price  2s.  6d.  cloth  gilt. 

PLAIN  LAWS  oLYUtiTsTTiXECUTORS,  GUAR- 

DIANS,  &c.  Cloth  lettered.  A New  Edition,  4s.  6d. 

PLAIN  ADVICE  ToTaNDEORDS,  TENANTS,  LODG- 

ING-HOUSE  KEEPERS,  and  LODGERS;  including  the  Law  of 
Distress,  Dilapidation,  Fixtures,  New  Law  of  Ejectment,  &c.;  the  Powers  of 
Tax  Collectors,  and  Parochial  Authorities.  Price  Is. 

“ It  contains  a good  deal  of  useful  practical  information  in  a concise  form,  un- 
obscured by  Legal  technicalities  — There  is  an  excellent  Summary  of  the  Law  of 
Distress.” — Times. 

pLAIN  ADVICE  TTTaNDE^DS,  TENANTS,  &c., 

with  Tax  and  Stamp  Tables,  Summary  of  Game  Laws,  &c.  &c. 
Price  3s.  bound. 


PLAIN  GUIDE  TO  THE  LAW  OF  MASTER  AND 

SERVANT,  APPRENTICES,  JOURNEYMEN,  ARTIFICERS,  and 
LABOURERS,  with' Abstracts  of  Combination  Acts;  Arbitration  of 
disputes  between  Masters  and  Workmen,  and  on  Regulating  Mills,  Fac- 
tories, &c.  Price  Is. 


PLAIN  FAMILY  LAW  ADVISER,  &c.  &c. 

Thick  18mo.  cloth  lettered.  Price  7s. 

PLAIN  ABSTRACTS^^FoF^ToPULAR  USE  of  the 

following  Public  Acts.  Price  Is. 


Metropolitan  and  other  Police  Acts, 
Postage  Act, 

Paper  Duties, 

Copyright  of  Designs, 

Bankruptcy  Amendment, 
Improvement  of  Prisons, 


Abolition  of  Slave  Trade, 

Stage  Coach  Duties, 

Game  Law  Amendment, 

Custody  of  Infants, 

Suspension  of  the  Usury  Laws,  &^c. 
&c.  &c. 


KEARSLEY’S  tax  tables,  &:c.,  containing  the  whole 
of  the  Assessed  Taxes  and  Stamp  Duties,  with  Instructions  as  to 
Appeals,  Game  Certificates  and  Game  Laws,  &c.  &c.,  with  Plain  Abstracts 
for  Popular  Use  of  all  Acts  of  public  interest  passed  Session  2 & 3 Victoria. 
Price  2s. 


PLEASE  TO  APPLY  FOR  WASHBOURNE’S  EDITION. 
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